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WAR AGAINST CRIME AND FRAUD PLAGUE 


AMAZING TOLL OF LOSS AND WASTE INFLICTED ON AMERICAN PEOPLE 


ITH a sound administration at 
Washington, and with a respite 
from Congressional frailties, busi- 
ness is squaring itself expectantly 

for at least four years of political peace and 
orderly progress. It may not be amiss, 
however, to pause and question whether the 
privileges and material riches this nation 
enjoys are not attended by grave obliga- 
tions and responsibilities that have been 
but indifferently discharged. Serious prob- 
lems then arise to the surface which chal- 
lenge attention. There comes the scent of 
pollutions in our national household which 
must be purged with more biting antiseptic 
than the patent remedies we have relied on. 

The American people may boast of a sys- 
tem of government under which political, 
social and economic ideals have ripened and 
yielded greater bounties than shared by any 
other nation. Our natural resources, in- 
dustrial prowess, diffusion of wealth and im- 
proved standards of living among the 
masses, are the envy of the outside world. 
Europe frankly looks to this country for 
moral initiative and unselfish guidance in 
the search for international fraternity. Our 
financial supremacy is undisputed, backed 
by overflowing reservoirs of gold and credit 
and by a seemingly invulnerable banking 
and currency system that has all but banish- 
ed the old-time dread of recurring panics. 

That is the rosy side of the picture. Upon 


closer inspection, somber shadows emerge 
from the background. There appears, at 
least, one dark blotch on the national 
escutcheon. It is the fatuous cry and blind 
belief in law-making and ever more laws, 
most of which become obsolete before the 
ink is dry. It is a peculiarity of the Amer- 
ican habit of mind which has lulled to sleep 
the conscience of the great body of law- 
abiding citizens, permitting desecrations 
that enfeeble the life-blood of the nation. 
It has hindered well-meaning men of busi- 
ness, finance and influence from marshalling 
their forces, exercising the public spirit and 
coordinated resistance, which are beyond 
the range of statutes, but necessary to clean 
Augean stables. 

Here is the story or, rather, paradox. De- 
spite the fact that this land is honeycombed 
with more laws and legislative machinery 
than any other, the people of the United 
States are exposed to a saturnalia and license 
of crimes, robberies, frauds and lawless 
depredations, amazingly more numerous 
and serious, in proportion to population, 
than experienced in any other civilized coun- 
try. In the same category and in the face 
of numerous “blue sky” laws and regula- 
tions, the American people suffer and toler- 
ate tremendous losses and pay enormous 
annual tribute of billions of dollars because 
of a weakness for worthless securities. 

This is but a small cross-section of the 
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story. Statistics from reliable authorities 
agree that not only losses through public 
investment of fake securities, but also 
crimes against banks, check manipulations, 
credit swindles, embezzlements, forgeries, 
and dissipation of insurance policy money 
have now reached the peak in this country. 
The Protective Department of the American 
Bankers Association estimates the money 
toll from such crimes and frauds during 
1924 as reaching the stupendous total of 
$3,820,000,000. 

Neither can there be omitted other shad- 
ows in the picture if for no other reason 
than to prove that something more than 
laws or law enforcement is necessary. One 
is that business and mercantile bankruptcy 
during the past year were the most num- 
erous on record, with the exception of the 
crisis years of 1921 and 1922, showing the 
urgent need for better credit control. An- 
other is, that notwithstanding the great 
refinement and development of banking in 
the last sixty years, the number of banking 
casualities in 1924, confined chiefly to 
smaller agricultural communities, was the 
largest since inauguration of the national 
banking system. All this calls for new 
measures of warfare, discipline and mobi- 
lization which must enlist the active inter- 
est of bankers and business men, individu- 
ally and collectively, to be effective. 

a os & 
PREVENTING CRIME AND FRAUD 
AT THE SOURCE 


T O cleanse the national household of 


worthless securities, credit frauds, 


dissipation of insurance moneys, em- 


bezzlements, forgeries, etc., there must be 
prevention at the source. The law only 
steps in when the damage is done and the 
“horse has bolted.”” The answer is not to 
be found in more laws. Effective instru- 
ments lie more immediately at hand. 
Laudable and more or less efficient move- 
ments are already under way to arrest the 
career of “get rich quick” artists. There 
are the Vigilance Committees of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs, Better Business 
Bureaus, propaganda by banks, trust com- 
panies and-investment firms warning the 
public to “investigate before investing,” and 
invitations to “consult your banker first.’ 
There is the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion raising a campaign fund of $250,000 to 
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combat the “fake stock” evil. To fight 
the specialist in criminal credit operations 
who mulcted American business out of 
$260,000,000 last year, the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men is raising an initial 
fund of $1,000,000. To direct wage earnings 
and savings from speculative and wasteful 
channels into bank deposits, the American 
Bankers Association is broadcasting thrift 
messages. To teach the people the value of 
property conservation and fiduciary pro- 
tection for the family, the trust companies 
have, for several years, waged a national 
educational campaign and are now closing 
ranks with life insurance underwriters to 
popularize Life Insurance Trusts, one of 
the prime objectives of which is to protect 
widows and beneficiaries, who now receive 
annually nearly $400,000,000 in cash on 
policy payments and 90 per cent of which 
is lost in seven years, mainly through fake 
investments, as statistics prove. 

Commendable and useful as these ac- 
tivities are, they will fall short of the target 
unless welded under vigorous leadership 
on a national scale. President Coolidge an- 
ticipated this need when he sent an approv- 
ing message to a recent conference in Chi- 
cago, where the nucleus of a national or- 
ganizaton was formed to combat stock 
frauds. He said: “As the evils attacked 
are nation-w de, ought not an organization 
be nation-wide also if it is to cope with 
them ?” 

For protection against bank crooks, em- 
bezzlements, forgeries -_ check manipula- 
tions, exacting a toll of $470,000,000 last 
year, peu also to reme at the lamentable 
exhibit of banking mortality, the means of 
immediate redress must be found in cooper- 
ative effort and self-help. 

Extension of clearing house supervision 
and examination point the way to cleaning 
up the banking household. Significant is 
the fact that not a dollar has been lost to 
depositors in banks and trust companies 
subject to clearing house supervision. Ex- 
cellent results will be obtained through wider 
acceptance of scientific credit control, such 
as developed through the Reserve Bankers 
Association and the Robert Morris Associ- 
ates. Contributing to the same cause is 
the projected national organization of bank 
and trust company auditors which will 
not only help to set guards against “‘inside 
jobs” but also effect bank economy. 
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WHY ABOLITION OF INHERITANCE TAXES BY STATES SHOULD 
BE CONDEMNED 


ATEST legislative returns afford evi- 
dence of a pronounced and commend- 

able tendency in various states to 
remedy the evils of multiple inheritance 
taxation and modify the unjust burdens 
imposed upon personal property and _ in- 
tangibles included in estates of non-resident 
decedents. At the same time another tend- 
ency has manifested itself in different parts 
of the country to follow the example of 
Florida in abolishing inheritance and in- 
come taxes. This infection has already ac- 
quired sufficiently noteworthy proportions 
to seriously threaten interference with the 
general movement which seeks redress from 
multiple death duties and adjustment of in- 
heritance taxes by the states upon an equi- 
table, uniform and sound economic basis. 
It is chiefly prompted by motives of induc- 
ing men of means to transfer their domicile 
to more salubrious climates and “‘isles of tax 
refuge,” as well as for alleged reasons of 
self-preservation. 

This newly created situation may be 
briefly described. Until Florida adopted a 
constitutional amendment last year abolish- 
ing inheritance and income taxes, only one 
other state in the Union granted inheritance 
tax immunity; namely, Alabama. On July 
1, 1925, an amendment goes into effect in 
Nevada which will abol- 





ish inheritance taxes. 
In South Carolina the 
Senate endorsed inheri- 
tance tax repeal. Ina 
number of other states 
similar legislation has been. 
introduced and is being 
debated. 

In California, 
of a falling off of winter 
tourists, a strong. senti- 
ment has developed re- 
cently for abolishing in- 
heritance taxes by way of 
counteracting the Florida 
strategy and attracting 
permanent residents. 
Maine had a similar con- 
stitutional amendment un- 
der discussion, but con- 
cluded to continue its 


because 





and 
New Jersey 
considered 
inheritance 


sources of revenue from inheritance 
non-resident decedent taxes. 
legislators have also seriously 
the advantage of eliminating 
taxes and attracting residents from rich 
neighboring — states. Delaware, Oregon, 
South Carolina and several other states in- 
dicate receptive attitude of mind. 

If this movement is permitted to gain 
ground it can only result in tax chaos and 
confusion even worse than the present con- 
fiscatory laws. Inheritance taxes provide 
a proper and just source of revenue for the 
states which the Federal Government has 
encroached upon in the form of estate taxes 
in the past only for emergency or war pur- 
poses. If the states show a disposition to 
abolish inheritance taxes it is easily con- 
ceivable that Congress, instead of heeding 
the demand for relinquishing the Estate Tax 
as urged by President Coolidge and others 
at the recent Tax Conference in Washing- 
ton, will proceed to raise rates still higher. 
Likewise, the states which give up this 
source of revenue may find that the goose 
which lays the golden eggs is not so migra- 
tory after all, and that the loss will have to 
be made good from increased income levies 
or still heavier toll upon real property, 
which already suffers excessive taxation. 


dag 
~ at 


= 


New SEcRETARY OF STATE FRANK B. KELLOGG CONFERRING WITH 
ALANSON B. HoucHTon, WHo SuccEeps Mr. KELLOGG as 
AMBASSADOR TO GREAT BRITAIN 
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Contrary to an erroneous belief which 
finds acceptance in certain quarters, that 
trust companies and banks, as fiduciaries, 
are nurseries for “swollen fortunes’’. and 
“idle rich,” the fact is that they do not ad- 
vocate or approve “‘isles of refuge” from just 
inheritance taxes. Experience has abun- 
dantly shown that corporate fiduciary serv- 
ice instead of perpetuating large individual 
fortunes, has prevented wealth from going 
into wasteful channels and has encouraged 
men of large and even moderate means to 
dedicate surplus wealth to public welfare 
and community advancement. What cor- 
porate fiduciaries do urge, as a matter of 
public interest rather than private gain, is 
that the present intolerable methods of 
confiscation and of multiple taxation of 
inheritances and personal property of non- 
residents should yield to equitable practice. 


2 °, 2°, 
. . “. 


MOVEMENT AMONG STATES TO 
REMEDY INHERITANCE 
TAX ILLS 


N response to recent tax conferences 
and public agitation on the subject, 
the 1925 legislative season promises 
to yield some important results in amending 
inheritance tax laws and procedure. Here- 
tofore the tendency has been to increase 
death duties. Now the tide has apparently 
changed and several states have reduced 
inheritance tax rates. Measures for repeal 
of taxes on personal property of non-resi- 
dent decedents have been favorably re- 
ported in a number of state legislatures. 
A number of states will be added to the list 
providing reciprocal statutes eliminating 
tax upon non-residents where the state of 
the non-resident grants similar immunity. 

In at least half a dozen states, legislative 
amendments have been either passed or con- 
templated removing disabilities and enabling 
fiduciaries to more promptly secure “‘waiv- 
ers” to facilitate transfer of registered se- 
curities issued in the names of decedents. 
The latter movement is largely influenced 
by the good work conducted by a special 
committee of the Corporate Fiduciaries As- 
sociation of New York City. 

In Massachusetts, a bill is pending to 
abolish the tax on non-resident holdings of 
stock of Massachusetts corporations in or- 
der to encourage non-residents to invest in 


a 


‘to the 
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Massachusetts corporation stock. It may 
be recalled that Massachusetts followed the 
example of New York in 1912 by repealing 
the tax on personal property of non-resident 
decedents, but was impelled, like New York, 
to restore the tax in 1920 

Noteworthy in this connection also is a 
recent ruling issued by the inheritance tax 
department of California which follows a 
decision of the Supreme Court abolishing 
inheritance tax that may be chargeable by 
the state on deposits or other money of a 
non-resident decedent in California and 
stocks of foreign se eo kept in that 
state by a non-resident, irrespective of the 
place of death of such person. 

Although eminent authorities are at vari- 
ance on political and economic grounds as 
best remedy for inheritance and 
estate tax evils, the recommendations which 
are most generally approved, are: (1) That 
the Federal Government should now with- 
draw from the field of estate taxation and 
death duties should be reserved to the 
states; (2) that states should be governed 
by uniform procedure as to rates, property 
subject to tax; probate requirements; de- 
ductions and exemptions, transfers in con- 
templation of death, valuation and com- 
putation; (3) repeal all death tax laws 
upon the personal property of non-resident 
decedents. 


LIGHT ON BANKERS’ BALANCES 
iN S perhaps the most reliable barometer 


to prejudge the interior flow or de- 

mand for money, the Federal Re- 
serve Board has recently included in its 
weekly statistical data from reporting 
member banks in the twelve regional cities, 
the figures as to bankers’ balances. This 
information has heretofore been regarded 
as confidential but it will be most helpful to 
bankers as well as to Federal Reserve 
authorities in prejudging the trend of money 
demand and the factors which determine 
money rates. There are no funds so sen- 
sitive in reflecting credit conditions gener- 
ally than the ebb and flow of country bank 
balances to the large centers. It was chiefly 
the concentration of balances in the banks 
of reserve centers that produced such cheap 
money last year, amounting at the close of 
the year to $2,635,368,000. 





“SIGN UP” YOUR OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS! 


HE other day the president of one of 
T the oldest trust companies in West- 
chester County, New York, died and 
when his will was opened it was found that 
he had named his wife sole executrix of his 
estate. The name of his trust company 
was not mentioned. A few weeks previously 
the president of a trust company in Penn- 
sylvania passed away and his estate is being 
divided up under the laws of intestacy of 
that state because he left no will. At a 
recent roll call of directors of a big trust 
company in one of the large eastern cities, 
it developed that out of eighteen attending 
directors eleven had prepared wills and only 
four had named the trust company they 
were associated with as executor or trustee. 
These are only isolated instances, you say, 
of the neglect, the indifference, or whatever 
you may term it, of the failure of trust com- 
panies to “sign up” their own officers 
and directors, not to mention stockholders 
as well. Not at all. They are much too 
frequent to dismiss with a shrug. There 
is no reason for delicacy in approaching de- 
linquents among officers and directors. 
What’s more to the point, there is no ex- 
cuse, because experience of trust companies, 
which have made it a business to have their 
own officers and directors prepare wills 
naming their institutions, shows in many 
instances from 90 to 100 per cent results. 
How can a trust company expect its cus- 
tomers or the public to respond eagerly to 
its repeated warnings as to the consequences 
of failing to write wills or name that trust 
company executor or trustee, when one of 
its officers or directors dies and the news- 
papers publish the fact that he has not 
named his own company or has even failed 
to leave a will? The natural comment 
is: “I see Mr. Jones, one of your officers 
and directors, died and did not name you 
executor. If he lacked confidence in you, 
why should I name you in my will?” 
What some live trust companies have 
accomplished in ‘‘signing up” their officers 
and directors 100 per cent or nearly so, can 
be done by every trust company and every 
bank that has a trust department. Here is 
how some of them have proceeded. One 
trust company in Detroit gave the new 
business manager carte blanche to “go after 


the absentees.”” He did not mince matters. 
There is now a sign on the desk of every 
officer and in the business offices of most of 
its directors, which reads: 


“T have made my will and named the 
Trust Company as executor. I 
recommend that you do likewise.” 


(Signed) 


Another trust company in Cleveland con- 
ducted a clean sweep by somewhat similar 
methods, including all its branch managers, 
in whose offices there is displayed this sign + 


“The manager here has signed his 
will. His family is protected. If you 
cannot say as much, see him about it.’ 


In Buffalo, another trust company re- 
cently conducted a “house campaign” with 
the result that every officer is pledged to 
make a will and name the company as exec- 
utor and trustee and the same procedure 
is being carried out successfully with direc- 
tors and even stockholders. 

There may be rare exceptions for alibis, 
but the fact remains that every officer of a 
trust company or bank, equipped with a 
trust department, owes it to himself, to 
the institution he serves and is associated 
with, to “sign the pledge.’”’ The same holds 
even more true as to directors. 
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TESTS FOR FOREIGN BONDS 


N view of the huge volume of foreign 

securities marketed in this country 

and as measure of protection for 
American investors, the New York Stock 
Exchange recently adopted a special code 
of requirements for listing foreign govern- 
ment bonds. The importance of this pre- 
caution cannot be overestimated. New 
York is now the premier international 
market for securities and loans, absorbing 
$1,209,000,000, against $578,949,000 for 
London during 1924. Foreign financing 
promises to exceed two billions this year, 
exclusive of credits. The listing require- 
ments require comprehensive data. 
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A TRUST COMPANY “CLINIC” 


ROCEEDINGS and discussions at 
IP| the recent two days’ session in New 

York of the sixth Mid-Winter Confer- 
ence of the Trust Companies of the United 
States, conducted by the Trust Company 
Division, A. B. A., and which are published 
in full in this issue of Trust COMPANIES 
Magazine, afford valuable reading and study 
for all engaged in fiduciary work. While 
the major motives developed by the con- 
ference related to extension of trust com- 
pany activities and increased efficiency 
of operation, the outstanding fact was a 
cordial spirit for broadening the boundaries 
of service and to cooperate with social, re- 
ligious, community, legal, life insurance and 
other agencies. 

The active widespread interest in the de- 
velopment of life insurance trust service 
was evidenced by extended debate. Ab- 
sorbingly interesting facts and figures were 
graphically presented by Messrs. McDouall 
and Woods, the “kingpins” respectively in 
writing life insurance trusts and life insur- 
ance policies, who revealed the opportuni- 


ties for teamwork and the adaptability of 
such trusts for the protection and creation 
of estates, as well as meeting inheritance 


tax inroads. (See pages 337 and 363.) 

At this conference for the first time the 
Christian churches of the United States 
formally besought the cooperation of trust 
companies. The invitation was brought 
from a recent Conference on Financial and 
Fiduciary Matters, composed of treasurers, 
financial secretaries and others identified 
with the management of church funds, an- 
nuities and endowments, representing 29 
denominations with 30,000,000 member- 
ship, expending $25,000,000 annually and 
controlling religious funds reaching into the 
billions. The aid of trust companies was 
sought in the interest of more efficient ad- 
ministration of religious funds, as well as 
to encourage better wills. 

The conference was indeed what might be 
termed a “‘clinic” on trust company service. 
It comprehended a great variety of practical 
questions and problems arising in handling 
individual and corporate trusts, invest- 
ments, solicitation of business, cooperation 
with lawyers, the complexities and revision 
of estate and inheritance taxation, Com- 
munity Trust progress, and many other vital 
topics of interest to corporate fiduciaries. 
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STUDENT LOAN FUNDS AND 
TRUST COMPANIES 


O trust company or bank desiring to 
lift its trust department above the 

mechanical level and identify its 
service with a magnificent and rapidly 
growing movement for building up the 
character of American youth, should fail 
to read the article in this issue of Trust 
CoMPANIES,. on page 327, by William E. 
Harmon, president of the Harmon Founda- 
tion, entitled “‘New Field for Trust Com- 
pany Service in Administration and Cus- 
tody of Student Loan Funds.” It maps out 
practical plans whereby trust departments 
of banks and trust companies may tie up 
either with established student loan funds 
now so pumerous in the United States, or 
serve as trustee under a plan of student loan 
fund similar to that conducted by the First 
National Bank of Santa Barbara, Cal., 
which was described by its trust officer, Mr. 
Donald Myrick, in the November, 1924, 
issue of Trust CoMPANIEs. 

This is not an experimental idea for banks 
and trust companies. The experience of 
the Santa Barbara bank and the recently 
completed nation-wide survey made and 
described by Mr. Harmon can leave no 
doubt that trust companies and_ banks 
should develop this new service. While 
direct. profits may not and should not be 
the main consideration, the plan provides 
adequate compensation while providing an 
unique and ever fresh advertising quality, 
besides invaluable new contacts. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 
HE attention of readers of Trust 
COMPANIES is called to an announce- 
ment in this issue which sets forth 

the generous offer of trust companies of 
Los Angeles which have conducted a 
very successful cooperative publicity cam- 
paign, to make the material including elec- 
tros, copy and other accessories available 
to trust companies of other cities, at cost. 
This offer is of particular interest to trust 
companies and banks which contemplate 
or favor conducting a cooperative com- 
munity campaign to familiarize the public 
with the merits and advantages of corporate 
fiduciary service. Experience has shown 
that such local cooperation has been pro- 
ductive of valuable results. 
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NEW YORK ADOPTS “VERMONT 
PLAN” 


EW YORK has set the pace in adopt- 
ing approved methods in relation to 

taxable transfers and taxing estates 
of non-resident decedents. Governor Smith 
has just signed two bills which commits 
New York to the so-called “Vermont Plan”’ 
of taxing estates of non-resident decedents 
with certain desirable modifications sug- 
gested by experience. New York also 
adopts the “reciprocal” idea in taxing per- 
sonal property which shall not be payable 
(1) if the transferor is a resident of a state 
which at the time of the transfer did not 
impose a transfer tax or death tax upon 
personal property within said state of resi- 
dents of New York State, or (2) if the laws 
of state of residence of transferor con- 
tained a reciprocal provision under which 
non-residents were exempted from transfer 
or death taxes on personal property. 

From the existing section of the New 
York tax law there has been stricken all 
reference to taxation of non-resident de- 
cedents. In lieu thereof there has been in- 
serted a new article, known as Article 10A, 
which sets up a plan corresponding to the 
“Vermont Plan” for taxing estates of non- 
residents. It provides for a pro rating of 
deductions for debts in the proportion which 
the market value of assets in the estate 
bears to the total estate. It also fixes a 
straight 3 per cent tax, irrespective 
of the class of beneficiary and pro- 
vides that the taxpayer may elect 
to pay a 2 per cent tax upon the 
property in New York State if he 
waives the right of deductions. 
There are also numerous admin- 
istrative changes in the amended 
transfer tax law. 

Another amendment passed by 
the legislature of New York and 


just signed by the Governor, 
amends Section 230 by adding 


Chapter 144, which provides a new 
method of paying the tax upon con- 
tingent remainders. 

Other pending legislation at 
Albany of interest to banks and 
trust companies includes: Bill to 
repeal “‘moneyed capital” tax and 
substitution of a flat income tax on 
all financial institutions including 
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national banks, state banks and trust com- 


panies. Reduction of state income tax. 
“Blue sky” legislation providing inquisi- 
torial powers. Bill to authorize public 
utility bonds, under certain restrictions, for 
legal investment of savings and trust 
funds. 
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TRANSFERRING SHARES OF 
FOREIGN CORPORATIONS 


HE New York State tax department 
has communicated an important rul- 

ing to the New York Stock Transfer 
Association relative to the requirement of 
a waiver from the Tax Commission to per- 
mit domestic transfer agents of foreign cor- 
porations to transfer shares of the capital 
stock of such corporations owned by or 
standing in the name of non-resident de- 
cedents. The department decided that 
there was no sufficient reason to require a 
waiver to permit transfer of non-taxables 
of non-residents. The ruling follows a de- 
cision in Dunham vs. City Trust Company, 
115 App. Div. 584, holding that the consent 
of the Tax Commission is not necessary to 
protect a transfer agent who transfers non- 
taxables owned by non-residents. Respon- 
sibility of determining that a decedent is a 
non-resident, however, and that the prop- 
erty sought to be transferred is not taxable, 
rests upon the transfer agent. 





Member of newly organized armed patrol of motorcycle 
guards, organized to protect banks against banditry in 
various sections of Chicago and Cook County. 
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McFADDEN BILL AND FUTURE 
OF BANKING LEGISLATION 


DVOCATES of a modernized national 
banking system do not intend to give 
up the fight. They are girding their 
loins anew, following the failure of the 
Senate to pass the McFadden-Pepper bill 
which the House had approved by a gener- 
ous margin. Also the “branch banking con- 
troversy,” like Banquo’s ghost, is bound to 
again stalk upon the scene, despite its 
avowed banishment and the love feast 
staged at the Chicago convention of the 
American Bankers Association. 
Circumstances causing Senatorial in- 
action on the McFadden-Pepper bill sup- 
port the conclusion that further delibera- 
tion rather than precipitate action and the 
injection of ill-digested amendments, 


was 
the wisest alternative. Favorable action 
by the House affords good assurance that 


the next Congress will give priority to con- 
structive National Bank and Federal Re- 
serve Act amendments. Interesting in this 
connection is the advice from Washington 
that Secretary Mellon, in view of the failure 
of the McFadden bill, is seriously recon- 
sidering his intention to callin government 
2 per cent bonds bearing the circulation 
privilege. 

It remains the task of bankers to clarify 
and solidify viewpoints regarding disputed 
sections of the McFadden bill, which pre- 
vented action by the Senate and relate to 
questions of statewide branch banking and 


limitation of loans and rediscounts. Con- 
sidering the lamentable train of banking 


fatalities during the past few years the 
cause of sound banking demands proper 
restraint rather than greater elasticity in 
loan and rediscounting privileges. On all 
other points, such as liberalizing real estate 
and time deposit loan limits, perpetual 
charters, validating safe deposit and bond 
operations, etc., there need be no fear of 
opposition. 

“Demobilization” of our national cur- 
rency system, in respect to repeal of war- 
time emergency amendments to the Federal 
Reserve Act is also to come before the next 
Congress. This is foreshadowed by a bill 
introduced at the close of the last session 
by Chairman McFadden of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. It 


proposes to restore the Federal Reserve 
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system to original form by discontinuing 
issue of Federal Reserve notes in exchange 
for gold, purchase of paper in open market 
as basis for Federal Reserve notes and en- 
abling member banks to carry part of legal 
or gold reserve in their own vaults instead 
of entirely in the Reserve Banks. McFad- 
den claims that repeal of wartime amend- 
ments is needed because they are r-sponsible 
for dangerous lack of f elasticity in Federal 
Reserve note issue and for the presence of 
over a billion of excess circulation which 
contributes to “cheap money,” inflation and 
high cost of commodities. These are ques- 
tions that may well deserve attention and 
call for enlightened conclusions at the next 
annual convention of the American Bankers 
Association. 
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“HIGH LIGHTS” IN 
SITUATION 
ECENT speculative losses and liquid- 
ation incurred by plunge of stock, 
grain and cotton prices to the lowest 
level of the present year, serve as a sober- 
ing reaction from overoptimistic 
that followed the election. It also brings 
into clearer relief as a background that 
basic conditions of business, industry and 
trade are sound and pursuing an orderly 
course. Fiscal adjustments of the St. Paul 
Railway system are not symptomatic of any 
general weakness in the financial structure 
of either the railways or industry. 
Business conditions give 
creasing confidence. Freight traffic, pro- 
duction of iron and steel and industrial 
activity during the first quarter of this year 
are maintained at record volume. Work and 
wages are increasing, with heavy building 
operations and acceleration of automobile 


BUSINESS 


hopes 


ground for in- 


output. Clearing of checks and banking re- 
sources never before registered higher 
figures. Exports continue large. It is sig- 
nificant that bond prices remain firm. 
There are also signs of recovery from 


“cheap money. 

Federal Reserve policy and rediscount 
rates should exercise a more potential in- 
fluence. The raise in the New York official 
rate to 314 per cent was prompted chiefly 
by heavy increase in rediscounting with 
bank loans at record volume. Gold exports 
for the three months since December 1, 
1924, aggregated $163,000,000. 
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JUDICIAL TRIBUTE TO TRUST 
COMPANY ADMINISTRATION 
mem, RECENT decision of the Court of 
iN Chancery of New Jersey involving 
judicial discretion in appointment of 
trustee, is of vital interest to trust com- 
panies. Bernard M. Shanley, Sr., of 
Newark, ‘eft an estate of about $7,000,000, 
consisting almost entirely of stocks and 
bonds of the New 
Corporation. 


Jersey Public Utilities 

When application was made 

for appointment of a trustee to carry out 

provisions of the will, there was some 

divergence of opinion by the various per- 

sons interested as. to who should be ap- 

pointed. The Court of Chancery at the 

outset stated that the appointment of a 

trustee was discretionary with the court. 
The Chancellor said: 

“IT am not impressed with the argument of 
counsel that it would be improper to appoint 
a trust company closely allied with the public 
service corporation, stock of which is owned 
by this estate. In fact, I think that the ap- 
pointment of a trust company interested in 
this class of securities would be of great benefit 
to the estate. The theory of the law, as I 
understand it, is that a trustee should deal 
with his trust estate as carefully as he would 
with his own estate, and I cannot conceive 
that a trust company, owning securities of the 
same nature as those in the trust administered, 
would do anything except to conserve these 
securities with the utmost care. 

“I have therefore determined to appoint 
the Fidelity Union Trust Company as trustee 
of this estate. There was some suggestion that 
a New York trust company should be ap- 
pointed, but I am unwilling to do this, as I 
stated at the oral argument. I think that the 
trust company F have mentioned is more 
capable of handling this estate and the se- 
curilies of which it consists than any other 

f which I can think. 


" haa question has been presented to 
me by counsel; that is, that I appoint a co- 
trustee who shall be a member of the Shanley 
family. I have carefully read over the briefs 
of counsel in this matter and I cannot see 
the necessity of any additional appointment. 
I believe the trust company I have appointed 
is thoroughly capable without any assistance 
of managing this estate in a correct and proper 
manner, I will advise a decree accordingly.” 
(In re Shanley’s Estate, 127 Altlantic 87). 
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MISSOURI TO WAIVE ANCIL- 
LARY ADMINISTRATION 


ELEGRAPHIC advice from St. Louis 
gives assurance of favorable action 

by the Missouri legislature in con- 
nection with the bill prepared and urged by 
trust companies which is intended to cor- 
rect the embarrassing situation created by 
existing requirements governing ancillary 
administration and transfer of non-resident 
decedent stock in Missouri corporations. 
The present law, which has been the bane 
of fiduciaries requiring “waivers” in Mis- 
souri, provides that in order to transfer 
stocks of a non-resident decedent, owning 
Missouri corporation stocks in excess of 
$1,000 in value, that ancillary administra- 
tion on the estate be had in that state. 
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COOLIDGE AND CONGRESS 


EFUSAL of the Senate to confirm the 
WW Warren nomination, the contempt- 

ible attacks on Secretary Mellon’s 
administration of the Treasury emanating 
from Capitol Hill and the resentment in- 
curred by Vice-President Dawes in his frank 
excoriation of Senatorial abuses of power, 
reveal the lamentable need for a higher 
order of statesmanship in our national legis- 
lative body. President Coolidge’s inaugural 
message was attuned to rugged and high 
ideals of government which might well serve 
as guide and inspiration to Congress to 
place national welfare above partisan selfish- 
ness and personal rancor. Unquestionably, 
the country has faith in President Coolidge’s 
judgment and likewise applauded Vice- 
President Dawes’ vibrant appeal against 
moss-grown Senatorial rules. 

All right-minded citizens are heartily 
disgusted with Congressional license which 
permits members to attack the personal 
honor and integrity of loyal public servants 
like Secretary Mellon, whose administration 
of the nation’s finances deserves grateful 
recognition from the nation. Certainly, no 
member of the Administration has con- 
tributed more than Mr. Mellon to producing 
economies during the past four years which 
have reduced annual government expendi- 
ture $2,000,000,000, cut $3,198,000,000 from 
the Public Debt, and lifted $2,000,000,000 
from annual tax burdens. 
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PROTECTING CONFIDENTIAL 
RELATIONS BETWEEN BANKS 
AND DEPOSITORS 


OERCIVE but futile attempts made 
recently by the Commissioner of 

Accounts of New York City, David 
Hirshfield, to compel the Corn Exchange 
Bank to give testimony at a public hearing 
concerning personal transactions of City 
Comptroller Craig with the bank, em- 
phasizes the importance of statutory safe- 
guards to protect banks and trust companies 
in holding inviolate the confidential rela- 
tions with depositors or beneficiaries. The 
officers of the Corn Exchange Bank properly 
resisted these efforts, standing firmly upon 
legal and constitutional rights. 

The unwarranted dragging in of banks 
and trust companies, simply as foils in 
malicious and disgraceful political squabbles 
such as have been staged in New York City 
by the Hylan-Craig controversy, cannot be 
too severely condemned. Fortunately, there 
are legal provisions and judicial decisions 
to guide and afford redress for banks and 
trust companies under such circumstances. 
The law and courts plainly indicate when 
confidential relations between banks and 
deposits and between trust companies and 
beneficiaries may not be regarded as 
“privileged,” and when court orders or sub- 
poenas may be secured for just cause, which 
does not happen to be the case in the matter 
under discussion. 

The case of Foster, 139 App. Div. 769, 
decided in New York, has a bearing upon 
the attempt to force confidential informa- 
tion from a bank. The Foster case involved 
the power of the Commissioner of Accounts 
to examine witnesses, as provided in the 
Charter, and set forth very clearly the 
limitations on that power. He must pro- 
ceed according to legal methods, and “‘the 
individual rights and constitutional privi- 
leges of the citizens must not be subverted.” 
The decision abounds in references to 
“despotic power,” and the “‘pure atmos- 
phere of political liberty and personal 
freedom.” In vigorous language it reviews 
the laws and decisions designed to prevent 
a mere Commissioner of Accounts from 
taking to himself powers far in excess of 
those conferred even on the courts—‘‘a 
power so extreme as to be despotic in its 
character.” The court obviously sanctions 
the practice,of refusing to testify in such 
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cases when it says: “The practice usually 
followed in such cases seems to have been 
to disobey the subpoena and await the 
institution of proceedings to punish for 
contempt.” a 
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MORE STATISTICS ON “AMERI- 
CA’S SILENT REVOLUTION” 


REQUENT allusion has been made 
in these pages to the pronounced 

diversification of wealth and wide 
distribution in ownership of corporations 
and industries which has been witnessed in 
this country during the past decade and 
which suggest that a “silent revolution” 
has taken place which must make even the 
most parboiled Bolshevists of Russia en- 
tertain feelings of envy. In other words, 
the blessings and beneficent bounties under 
the American system of “Capitalism” makes 
the professions and fondest dreams of the 
followers of Karl Marx and Hegel look like 
a canceled two-cent stamp when it comes 
to shifting of the nation’s wealth from the 
few to many. Per contra, witness the 


afflictions, the suffering and poverty in 


Russia. 

At a recent meeting of the Academy of 
Political Science in New York this process 
in the United States was described as “an 
economic revolution” and some illuminat- 
ing statistics were presented from various 
angles. Robert S. Brinkerd, vice-chairman 
of the Committee on Public Relations of the 
Eastern Railroads, provided summaries 
which revealed that since 1918 our railroads, 
public utilities and other corporate enter- 
prises have added 3,500,000 stockholders, 
of which 500,000 are employees, 1,000,000 
are customers, and 2,000,000 are general 
investors; that, in the same period, the 
number of bondholders has _ increased 
2,500,000 in number, of which 338,760 are 
employees, 864,000 customers and 1,310,000 
the general public; that 1,800,000 farmers 
have become financially interested in co- 
operative buying and selling; that since 
1918 over 28,000,000 new savings accounts 
have been opened with increase of savings 
from $11,115,000,000 to $20,873,000,000. 
Other speakers cited statistics of the tre- 
mendous growth of employee-ownership in 
respective industries and corporations, all 
of which makes for elimination of class- 
consciousness and reconciliation between 
capital and labor. 
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SHOULD THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ABANDON 
ESTATE TAXATION? 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN LEVYING 
DEATH DUTIES 


HON. WILLIAM R. GREEN 
Chairman Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


(Eprror’s NOTE: 
the fact that he is at the head of the 


The views expressed by Congressman Green derive significance from 
important 


House Committee which initiates tax 


legislation and which is empowered to hold interim hearings for the purpose of prepar 


ing and introducing a comprchensive 


rogative that constitutionally belong to the 


property and levy on capital, likewise 


tax revision bill at the 
His attitude in defending the Federal Estate Tax as well as the 
economical and social viewpoints, is in direct conflict with the 
President Coolidge and other Administration authorities and likewise at 
the evident growing public demand that the 


refutes the 


nert session of Congress. 
new Gift Tax, both from 


tax reforms advocated by 
variance with 


Government abandon death duties as a pre- 
States. 
the injurious and confiscatory effects of estate 


Fiduciary experience, 
and inheritance 
theories 


which reveals 
taxation both as regards 
advanced by Congressman 


Green, and which are not likely to find such ready acceptance in the new Congress.) 


ORTUNES have created in this 
country that have surpassed the visions 
and dreams of the Arabian Nights. No 

other country has anything to compare with 
them, either in size or number, and in both 
respects they are increasing if we have re 
gard to the family unit. We should not be 
misled by tables of income returns beginning 
with 1916, a year when millions were made 
almost overnight, and ending with 1921, at 
the bottom of the depression that resulted 
from the natural reaction following the war. 
The revenue from great estates has been much 
reduced by the common practice of the head 
of a family giving to other members of it a 
large portion of the assets, and so common 
has been this practice that it has probably 
been as much the cause of the decrease in 
returns from these great family fortunes as the 
changes in business conditions. 


been 


Even so, as 
business conditions have bettered, the num- 
ber of returns in the higher brackets of the 
income tax has steadily been on the increase. 


Sources of Large Fortunes 

The justice of our present federal system 
of taxation lies in the fact that nearly all of 
the great fortunes in this country have been 
built up not upon the resources of some small 
community but by virtue of the fact that 
under our federal system the business 
through which it was made was able to draw, 
either directly or indirectly, profits from the 


whole or a large portion of the great terri- 
tory which makes up our Union. 

It is often said that those great fortunes 
owed their existence to the business skill and 
genius of the persons who acquired them. 
This has been generally true, but something 
They derived their accumu- 
lations from nearly every part of our vast 
territory and their business could not have 
been built up in a small country. Thus the 
owners of theses fortunes became the bene- 
ficiaries of our system of government. Nor 
did these great captains of industry build 
their fortunes unaided and alone. With but 
few exceptions they would never have reached 
the summit of their achievements without 
the aid of a thrifty, hard-working people 
which, after all, is what we must have in or- 
der to either create or preserve wealth. 


else was needed. 


I wish to say most emphatically that we 
should not banish social purposes and prin- 
ciples in taxation. So far as 
taxation is used to preserve order and uphold 
the law, to promote our trade and commerce, 
to maintain our systems of communication 
and means of traffic, and in other ways that 
tend to elevate our social system and per- 
petuate our form of government, it is of the 
createst benefit. 


considering 


Advocates Retention of Federal Estate Tax 
We hear the view expressed of late from 
various quarters that our federal inheritance 
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tax ought to be abolished and the states alone 
be permitted to use this form of taxation, 
each as its own people desire. The subject 
of inheritance taxes is one that has been 
before the Ways and Means Committee for 
many years and the question of whether the 
federal government should levy this kind of 
a tax and to what extent is discussed every 
time we have a new revenue bill 

The estate tax or inheritance tax, which- 
ever it may be called, is one of the prefer- 
able forms of taxation. It can not be said 
that it operates in any degree to discourage 
business enterprise, efficiency or initiative. It 
is not complicated or involved and as a rule 
it falls upon persons who have done little or 
nothing to create the wealth which they have 
inherited and who can well afford to pay. 
There is little difficulty in its enforcement. 
Appeals from the tax bureau are rare. It 
works with a fair degree of equality and 
with a slight change probably would come 
nearer working out equally than any other of 
our federal tax levies. In all of these re- 
spects it is far superior to our income tax 
system. In my judgment, what we need 
to do is to decrease our income taxes and pre- 
serve our estate taxes, but if we abolish the 
inheritance taxes we would, of necessity, be 
compelled to raise the amount thereby lost 
by and through income taxes. 

It is often said that the estate tax is a 
levy on capital, but this argument would lead 
to its entire abolishment, which few advocate 
and almost none anticipate. It has never had 
the slightest effect upon our general trade or 
business. 


Tax Revenue in Comparison to National 


Wealth 

The estate tax is often spoken of as ex- 
tremely burdensome, Our national wealth is 
estimated at about $320,000,000,000, that of 
Great Britain at $88,000,000,000 or much less 
than one-third of ours, yet Great Britain col- 
lected in the fiscal year 1924 about $220,000,- 
000 from the estate duty while we only col- 
lected for the same fiscal year $102,000,00u 
in federal taxes and about $68,000,000 in state 
taxes, making a total of about $170,000,000. 
If we levied this kind of a tax in the same 
proportion as Great Britain we would collect 
about four times as much as we are now do- 
ing. 

Another reason why the federal estate tax 
should be preserved arises from the existence 
of tax-exempt securities, of which such 
enormous quantities have been issued by the 
several states. The Federal Government can 
not reach the income from those securities, 


but it can tax the transfer of them at death 
of the owner. This great mass of securities 
affects our federal system of taxation like 
some ever-growing festering sore. So far 
we have even failed in attempts to stop the 
further issue of securities of this nature. The 
evil of their existence is great, but it would 
be incalculably greater if the Federal Gov- 
ernment no longer had the right to place 
a tax on these securities when transferred 
by reason of the death of the owner. 

There has been some claim that the im- 
position of heavy death duties sometimes re- 
sults in a sacrifice of a large portion of the 
estate in order to make the payments re- 
quired but six years can now be obtained for 
the payment of the tax. It would seem as 
if this ought to be enough. If not, I would 
be perfectly willing to make it ten or twelve 
years. 

Purpose of Gift Tax 

In reference to the gift tax. At the time 
this tax was imposed I announced that it 
would produce little revenue and was not 
intended for that purpose. Its object was to 
discourage evasions of both income and in- 
heritance taxes and apparently this object 
has been accomplished as the receipts from 
the estate tax are increasing. Contrary te 
some statements that have been made, it im- 
poses no difficulty upon the revenue bureau, 
the regulations are simple, and it costs the 
government practically no additional expense. 
In my opinion it will also increase the re- 
ceipts from the income tax. 

Another very important reason why the 
federal tax on inheritances ought to be pre- 
served is that such taxation ought to bear 
with some degree of equality on all the citi- 
zens of the United States alike in proportion 
to their ability to pay. The basis of our fed- 
eral taxation should be nationality and not 
state residence and above all, our system of 
federal taxes should not be constructed so as 
to enable any person to take advantage of a 
residence in some particular locality. Any 
other system is certain to bring discord. 


Serious Lesson from Tax Abolition in Florida 

I have by no means stated all of the reasons 
why this tax ought to be preserved to the 
Federal Government, but there is another 
reason which is compelling from the position 
of the states themselves. The State of Florida 
has already issued an invitation to wealthy 
men to take up a residence within its bor- 
ders by adopting a constitutional amendment 
forbidding the imposition of either an income 
or inheritance tax. Those who brought about 


(Continued on page 433) 
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MAKING THE BEST USE OF AMERICA’S SURPLUS GOLD 


PROGRESS TOWARD RESTORATION OF GOLD STANDARD AND PRICE 
STABILIZATION IN EUROPE 


JOHN PARKE YOUNG, Ph. D. 


Director Foreign Currency and Exchange Investigation of U. S. Commission of 
Gold and Silver Inquiry 








(Eprror’s Note: The following summary and survey of the progress made in Euro- 
pean countries toward resumption of the gold standard, stabilization of currencies, bal- 
ancing of government budgets and other necessary economic medsures, is based upon 
recently completed investigations and voluminous reports made by the Commission of 
Gold and Silwer Inquiry created by resolution of the United States Senate, of which Mr. 
Young is the directing head. The facts and conclusions presented by Mr. Young are espe- 
cially illuminating and timely in view of recent large exportations of gold.) 


EDISTRIBUTION of the large gold 

stock of the United States depends 

mainly upon the rapidity of recovery 
and general improvement in Europe, political 
and economic, and upon the extent to which 
the full gold standard, including the free 
circulation of gold, is reintroduced. The in- 
dications are that a return movement of 
gold has already begun. Europe at present 
has a large amount of gold, but needs an 
additional amount if the complete gold stand- 
ard is to be installed. 

The gold standard is desired generally 
throughout Europe. The indications are that 
it will soon be restored in some of the lead 
ing countries, and that other countries will 
then follow. Sweden has already practically 
returned to the gold standard. The present 
tendency is toward stabilization of exchange 
rates with reference to gold and toward the 
introduction of silver and coins of minor de- 
nominations in place of paper money. Where 
metallic money has been introduced it has 
met with widespread favor. Countries which 
have now stabilized their currencies with 
reference to gold include the following: Aus 
tria, Germany, Poland, Hungary, Czecho 
Slovakia, Russia, Latvia, Lithuania, Finland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Holland. The 
de facto stabilization with reference to gold 
Should be secured and made permanent by 
the complete introduction of the gold stand 
ard. 


Restoration of Price and Currency Stability 

The introduction of the gold standard at 
the present time is possible in practically 
all European countries. Inflation as a means 
of meeting budgetary deficits has practically 


ceased, or doubtless soon will cease, and rela- 
tive price stability is being attained in al- 
most all countries. In order to return to 
gold, the first step is internal stabilization 
of prices, which then leads automatically to 
relative stability in exchange rates. When 
exchange rates are stable with reference to 
gold—as has been increasingly the case re- 
cently—the maintenance of this stable value 
and the shift to the gold basis involves no 
great difficulties. 

The gradual restoration of complete con- 
vertibility of notes and free importation and 
exportation of gold is the chief requirement. 
A stable currency does not depend upon a 
“favorable” or “unfavorable” balance of 
trade as evidenced by the experience of many 
countries before the war. While the eco- 
nomic obstacles in the way of the immediate 
return to the gold basis are not generally 
very serious, several countries are inclined 
to delay, now that the worst phase of cur- 
rency disorders has passed. Countries which 
have experienced extreme depreciation and 
economic chaos have been the first to show 
that stabilization with reference to gold is 
now possible. 


Devaluation Necessary in Some Countries 


The difficulties and disadvantages of re- 
storing a depreciated currency unit to its 
pre-war level are so great that devaluation, 
i. e., stabilization at approximately the 
present low level, is well nigh essential ex- 
cept in the case of countries which are al- 
ready practically at par. Raising currencies 
to their pre-war pars is undesirable even if 
it were practical, since this could not undo 
the evil already done but would merely add 
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uew evils. Sentiment in Europe opposing de- 
valuation has become less, and although gov- 
ernments do not desire to accept formally or 
to discuss devaluation until reform is under- 
taken, government officials in general person- 
ally realize the necessity of devaluation. 
Banking and business interests are almost 
wholly in favor of devalution. 

The present practice of certain central 
banks of maintaining part of their reserves 
in the form of bank credits in foreign coun- 
tries and looking upon such gold credits as 
gold is an important development, and if 
continued will affect the demand for gold 
for currency systems. janks holding such 
reserve deposits for foreign banks should 
maintain larger gold reserves than other 
wise. This system of maintaining deposited 
reserves in foreign countries is a form of the 
gold exchange standard and if it is to con 
tinue should be studied and properly regu- 
lated so as to safeguard currency systems 


Guarding Against International Inflation 

Economic and financial conditions in Eu- 
rope have recently experienced much im- 
provement. With the reparation question 
settled, at least for the present, the prospects 
for increased production, improved trade, 
and a return to normal conditions are en- 
couraging. The demand for credit at pres- 
ent is great since its utilization is profitable. 
Optimism regarding returning prosperity 
should not be allowed to lead to “runaway” 
conditions and to an inflationary movement 
on an international scale, such as followed 
the close of the war. Danger of international 
inflation now exists and should be guarded 
against. The demand for capital should be 
met from savings and not from an expansion 
of currency or bank credit disproportionate 
to the volume of production and leading to 
rising prices. 

The present purchasing power of gold is 
about 35 per cent below that in 1913 and 
about 25 per cent below the average for the 
years 1778 to 1913. A study of the present 
forces tending toward an increase in the 
purchasing power of gold and of those tend- 
ing in the opposite direction is interesting, 
but conditions, especially with respect to the 
demand for gold, have become so changed 
that predictions as to the future value of 
gold are hazardous. A large amount of con- 
trol over the value of gold is now possible, 
and when exercised judiciously has impor- 
tant possibilities. Efforts should be in the 
direction of reducing short-time fluctuations 
in the value of gold and permitting only 


long-time trends caused by forces which may 
as yet be beyond control. 


How United States Can Help 

The large gold reserve which the United 
States has held for several years has not 
been utilized to inflate the price level appre- 
ciably, although expansion of currency and 
credit has taken place. This country should 
endeavor to maintain the price stability 
which has existed for nearly four years. By 
maintaining a relatively constant value for 
gold the United States will at the same time 
facilitate the stabilization of European cur- 
rencies with reference to gold and will be 
evidencing to these countries that if they 
return to gold they are not relating their 
units to a gold dollar fluctuating with a 
varying price policy of the United States. 

The currency question is an international 
one, and reform measures which must soon 
be undertaken should, if possible, be under 
taken according to international plans for 
mulated at a general currency conference. 
Uniformity of different currency units and 
common action in currency matters is desir- 
able, and the fact that most currencies are 
in a state of flux offers a better occasion for 
currency unification than has probably ever 
occurred. Twenty-seven different currency 
units now exist in Europe compared with 
only ten really distinct units in 1915. Dis 
carding present units and introducing a new 
unit uniform for all countries is not a very 
difficult change. This would avoid the trou 
blesome question of devaluation and would 
result in important benefits to the countries 
involved. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF EFFICIENT 


TRUSTEESHIP 

A recently filed referee report of the ac 
counting of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York and Cornelius J. Sullivan, as trus- 
tees of the trust fund created for Mrs. Ida 
A. Flagler, testifies to the advantages of skill- 
ful trust administration. Mrs. Flagler was ad- 
judged incompetent more than twenty-five 
years ago and a trust fund created in her 
behalf by the late Henry M. Flagler, 
amounted originally to $2,000,000 and when 
the Guaranty Trust Company and Mr. Sulli- 
van were appointed trustees of the fund in 
1916 it had increased to $5,724,000 in value 
chiefly through Standard Oil stock dividends. 
The latest accounting of the trustees shows 
enhancement of the fund and estate of Mrs. 
Flagler to $11,561,751. 
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NEW FIELD FOR TRUST COMPANY SERVICE IN 
ADMINISTRATION AND CUSTODY OF STUDENT 
LOAN FUNDS 


WHAT THE HARMON STUDENT LOAN PLAN AND A RECENT NATION. 
WIDE SURVEY OF STUDENT LOAN FUND ADMINISTRATION DISCLOSES 


WILLIAM E. HARMON 
President of the Harmon Foundation, Inc. 








(Eprror’s Note: This article unfolds a new and most inwiting prospect for develop- 


ing the usefulness of trust company as well as banking service. 


It suggests a basis of 


cooperative effort whereby trust companies and banks with trust departments may ezer- 
cise trusteeship over as well as administration over student loan funds, thereby not only 
rendering a great service in the upbuilding of character and educational opportunity for 
the youth of America, but also affording an invaluable means of increasing public faith 


and popular acceptance of corporate fiduciary service. 
are already acting as trustees under student Loan Fumd trust agreements. It 


Several trust companies and banks 
is esti- 


mated that not less than $15,000,000 of student loan funds are now in existence and ua 
recent survey conducted by the Harmon Foundation reveals not only the need for efficient 
handling of such funds and loans through trust companies and banks, but also the inecreas- 
ing public interest in providing student loan aid on a business rather than charitable 


basis, enlisting colleges, fraternal, 
hroad-minded citizens. ) 


ANY forms of security once regarded 
by banking institutions as worthless 
are today held as a sound basis for 


credit. Character, in the last analysis, is the 
best kind of collateral and is the essence of 
credit. The roots of the Harmon Student 
Loan Plan are planted in character. The 
basis of security in making its loans is 
placed in character rather than collateral. 


The Division of Student Loans operates be- 
cause of the conviction that the opportunity 
for self-help is more desirable to the deserv- 
ing young man or woman than charity or 
paternalism and is a more powerful factor 
in the development of character. 

As the result of two years of operation of 
the Division of Student Loans by the Har- 
mon Foundation and the facts disclosed by 
a recently completed survey and study of 
Student Loan Funds and their administra- 
tion throughout the United States, we are 
convinced of the practicability and valuable 
results to be derived from trust company 
participation in student loan progress. Trust 


companies can approach the subject from 
several angles: (1) The administration of 


college and organization funds or funds of 
individuals already in existence; (2) the 
creation of new student funds to be 
operated by them; (3) the development of 
new business through contacts with and 


religious, civie and social organizations as 


well as 


through borrowers; (4) loans to colleges for 
current expenses through the discounting of 
student paper held by them. 

An indication that here is an opportunity 
for trust companies to take up this form of 
business with advantage is found in the fact 
that the Harmon Foundation is now admin- 
istering funds turned over to it by three col- 
leges, an educational society, and a number 
of business men and philanthropists who are 
interested in watching the plan develop. This 
has been done definitely, in the case of the 
colleges, with the idea of having such funds 
administered by an outside concern, thus not 
only relieving college officials from detail not 
immediately concerned with their specific 
duties and taking time therefrom, but giving 
the borrowers a keener appreciation of the 
business nature of their loans. 


Principle and Purposes of Student Loan 
Funds 

A young man without sufficient financial 
backing wishes to have the advantage of a 
college training. He can work part of his 
way through summer occupations and part- 
time “jobs” during the school year. In or- 
der to derive the greatest benefit from his 
course, however, he should have leisure for 
study. If he is ambitious and in earnest 
he regards his college training as a perfectly 
sound business yenture. He is studying in 
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order to increase the demand for his services 
and secure the corresponding advance in 
salary or income. His need for financial as- 
sistance comes at the time when his earning 
capacity is lowest. He has not property to 
convert into cash. Furnishing collateral 
would create a hardship at home or would 
be exceedingly difficult to secure. He shrinks 
from the necessity of asking a favor. On 
the other hand, he does not want to over- 
load himself with debt which will prove an 
intolerable burden after graduation. As 
loans are extended at the present time to the 
average individual, what can he do? Where 
will he turn? Potentially he is a good bank- 
ing prospect. Who wants him now? 

It was to handle this subject, in fact to 
pioneer in the field of placing student loans 
on a business basis, that the Division of Stu- 
dent Loans was organized. Obviously, in 
making loans where no tangible collateral 
was required, it was necessary to arrange a 
system whereby the repayment of the loan 
fund would be secured. The three main ele- 
ments of the Harmon Loan plan are, there- 
fore, (1) mutual insurance through a group 
guarantee; (2) installment form of repay- 
ment; (3) a sustained and strict follow-up. 
In order to secure the best risks as well as 
to introduce the plan in different parts of 
the country and try it out among varying 
types of students, the Harmon Foundation 
at present makes its loans to juniors, seniors, 
and post-graduate students in colleges which 
have become affiliated in its loan experi- 
ment. 

No loans are made through direct applica- 
tion to the Foundation but must be sent in 
through the college loan committee. Liqui- 
dation of the debt starts one year after grad- 
uation in installments of $10 a month. Pay- 
ments are made in this way until the inter- 
est, principal, and the guarantee required 
to protect the fund against losses are paid 
in, the contract providing that a borrower 
become responsible for losses in the year in 
which he borrows up to ten per cent of his 
loan. It is expected that it will be possible 
to materially reduce this group guarantee or 
premium after our experimental period is 
over and a full report is made concerning 
this system of making loans. For the pur- 
pose of proving our plan, however, and to be 
absolutely sure, it was considered desirable 
to err on the safe side. The fact that pre- 
mium not so used will be returned with in- 
terest for the time it is held, makes this 
form of insurance a purely mutual one among 
the borrowing members. 


COMPANIES 








While the Division of Student Loans does 
not regard the necessity of safeguarding the 
fund an ideal feature, it does believe that 
this method of handling the problem is the 
least objectionable and far the most econom- 
ical. It obviates the necessity of a heavy 
service charge, endorsement, group life in- 
surance, or the assignment of personal in- 
surance where the family should properly be 
the beneficiary. In other words, the Harmon 
Loan Plan has been arranged so that the 
man or woman who borrows may finance his 
education in part at least, arranging for re- 
payment after graduation in such a way as 
not to be handicapped too greatly in his 
business or private undertakings. 


Experience as to Repayments 


Repayment in small monthly installments 
after graduation has been taken over di- 
rectly from my experience in operating a 
large real estate business on the installment 
basis. When the student borrower makes 
his payments in accordance with his agree- 
ment he is in good standing, and other funds 
which he may have can be used with a free 
conscience to engage in the particular line 
of work he wishes to pursue. 

The Division of Student Loans went into 
this work with no happy belief that repay- 
ments would be one hundred per cent ac- 
cording to contract. While we hoped, for the 
sake of the individual students, that there 
would be no losses, for the trial of the plan 
and to demonstrate its strength we needed 
some “backsliders.” For these the group 
guarantee and follow-up were provided. 
While a small number have been slow in 
their payments and have been pursued with 
correspondence, of the one hundred and three 
students whose loans are now being repaid, 
there is not a single “dangerous delinquent,” 
that is, one who has made no payment and 
is likely to default. Of this number, twenty- 
seven had anticipated payments and settled 
their loans in full by the first of February of 
this year, and the group as a whole had paid 
in $9,483.34, although only $7,635 was due. 

In the few cases where payments have not 
been made and the borrowers have not, ac- 
cording to the terms of their contracts, ar- 
ranged for an extension, it has been neces- 
sary to take the matter up with the chair- 
man of the college loan committee, and this 
has proven a most effective method of follow- 
up. Upon receipt of one such letter a bor 
rower in making remittance asked the Divi- 
sion of Student Loans to please not write his 
eollege again. During the school year 1922- 
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23, $26,385 was loaned to 167 stu- 
dents, representing an average loan 
of $158. Although payments were 
due to be made only by those who 
graduated a year or more ago, on 
February 1, 1925 more than 40 per 
cent of the amount loaned had been 
returned, whereas but 29 per cent 
was due at that time. 
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Certificate of Honorary Membership conferred by Harmon Foundation 


ers have stated that this is the most upon students who have fulfilled student loan contract requirements 


helpful feature of our loan work, 

and more frequently still, educators them- 
selves have written that they are particu- 
larly in favor of this plan because it takes 
the student directly into the field of finance, 
making him realize the serious and definite 
nature of his contract which he frequently 
does not feel when borrowing from college 
sources. 

While not relieving the college from its 
obligation of business training and respect 
for obligations, this experience does point 
to a valuable opportunity for banking insti- 
tutions which are looking for new sources 
of business. Many forms of security once 
regarded as worthless are today held as 
sound basis for credit. It is not expected 
that financial concerns will take over the 
matter of student loans immediately upon 
suggestion. With careful experimental work, 
however, accompanied by gradual education 
and training, with adaptations to suit vary- 
ing conditions, coupled with the value of the 
contacts made with men who will eventually 
take their places in economic activities, this 
should become an increasingly attractive 
type of investment. 


Establishes a Credit Rating 


In looking toward the future development 
of this loan system, the Harmon Foundation 
extends honorary membership to all its bor- 
rowers who repay their loans satisfactorily 
according to the conditions of their contract. 
With this goes a character certificate, at- 
tested to regarding their opinion of its value 
by several leading bankers in New York, 
N. Y. The Division of Student Loans main- 


tains that the student who, through his own 
initiative, borrows to obtain an education 
and then repays, has established a credit 
rating which should be of immediate and 
continual value to him in seeking banking 
accommodations. As the plan becomes bet- 
ter known and its services extended, as the 
number of borrowers increases and their ree- 
ords become known, this should have an in- 
creasing value. Forty-four borrowers have 
now received these certificates. 


Growing Public Interest in Subject 

Since the publication of the preliminary 
“Study of Student Loan Funds and Their 
Administration throughout’ the United 
States,” we have received a large number of 
inquiries regarding our plan, its administra- 
tion and results. Many have asked for ad- 
vice in the organization of loan funds. With- 
out exaggeration, it is safe to say that prac- 
tically every fraternal, religious, civic, and 
social organization has already some plan 
in operation for assisting students, or is con- 
sidering the establishment of one. Fraternal 
groups, such as the Knights Templar, are 
acquiring substantial sums for scholarship 
or loan purposes. If these were generally 
administered on the basis of a revolving 
fund, such as that administered by the Divi- 
sion of Student Loans of the Harmon Foun- 
dation, rather than a fund where the inter- 
est only is available, think of the tremen- 
dous and continued service they could ren- 
der to needy boys and girls throughout the 
country in their struggle for an education. 
These organizations are looking for advice 
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on this subject as shown by the experience 
of this relatively small and new organization. 
If trust companies entered the field and 
through their channels of publicity, and the 
medium of the press, made the public aware 
of their interest in this subject, they could 
become with profit an important factor in 
the better development of student aid prob- 
lems on a scientific business basis. 


Direct and Collateral- Advantages to Trust 
Companies 


As shown again by our experience, many 
individuals are considering the establshment 
of funds to aid worthy students. They de- 
sire to see their money used in a constructive 
way. They have not the experience or 
knowledge in most cases as to the most 
worth while and safe methods. If trust 
companies were prepared to handle funds 
along the lines in operation by the Harmon 
Foundation, had the data at hand to show 
the merits of the strictly business loan, the 
results of experience, the institutions in 
which more loan finds were needed, etc., 
these inquiries would naturally come to 
them, bringing in at the same time new busi- 
ness connections. 

Susiness today depends to a large degree 
upon the success of its advertising through 
the medium of paid space, and better still 
a spontaneous development of the day’s 
news. The best kind of advertising, many 
believe, is that where one person tells an- 
other. Suppose a trust company in a com- 
munity where a large university were lo 
eated took up the business of making stu- 
dent loans. A thousand or more students 
having loan connections with a given trust 
company, in addition to their own present 
or prospect for future business would be a 
powerful source of advertising among other 
students and individuals and organizations 
witb which they came in contact. 


Putting Education on Practical Business 
Basis 

While the interest of the Foundation is 
directed toward establishing student loans 
on such a basis that the worthy man or 
woman desiring an education can finance at 
least part of his way using his character as 
the basis of credit, there is a larger and 
ultimate objective. This potentially may be 
a source of large business for banking con- 
cerns. We all know how periodic and har- 
assing the endowment campaign has become. 
Colleges are never through. Alumni are 
never through. Just as soon as the institu- 


tion has advanced to meet the new endow- 
ment, it is necessary to launch yet another 
effort to secure funds. Which would a man 
rather do, get his education for less than 
cost as a charity patient and then in later 
years be periodically reminded he has. not 
discharged the full institutional cost of his 
education and be taxed for endowment, or 
feel like a “piker’ if he didn’t subscribe? Or 
would he rather pay the amount he is able 
at time of -receiving the training and give 
his note to pay the rest in installments after 
graduation? 

While respecting the theory of state obli- 
gation to society in the matter of higher 
education, we are working on the basis that 
higher education is not the inherent right 
of the average man or woman, but rather a 
valuable opportunity which can and should 
be paid for. It is not pertinent to the ques- 
tion to argue that this would discriminate 
in favor of the rich man’s son. If a plan 
can be worked out whereby the difference 
between the institutional cost of education 
and the cost charged may be_ properly 
bridged, it will be possible also to work out 
a plan whereby the rich man’s son must give 
some adequate return. Many colleges and 
universities are this year raising their tui- 
tion materially, but not sufficiently to make 
charges cover the cost. If a method can 
eventually be effected so that students can 
give their notes for the difference, and this 
system put upon a sound business basis, then 
it will be possible to hypothecate notes with 
a bank and thus take care of the budget for 
current expenses. It is not suggested that 
this will eliminate the desirability of endow- 
ments from men of wealth for the purpose 
of expansion, but it will relieve the necessity 
of taxing hard working, loyal alumni, and 
the public in general, from periodical on- 
slaughts in the form of endowment cam- 
paigns. It will give us more time and en- 
ergy to consider the value of education 
when it is untinged by the dollar sign. 

Colleges are beginning to realize that the 
careless and haphazard administration of 
loan funds is not only detrimental to the 
college itself but may have a bad effect on 
the student who is allowed to slack in the 
payment of his first loan. There is a defi- 
nite movement, general rather than central- 
ized, to make a clear distinction between a 
scholarship as an outright gift, and a loan 
which entails an obligation to repay, and 
to establish more efficient methods of ad- 
ministration of such. 
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ASCERTAINING THE PROSPECTS AND SOURCES OF 
TRUST BUSINESS IN A SMALL CITY OR COMMUNITY 


RESULTS FROM SURVEY BASED ON PROBATE AND ESTATE RECORDS 


CLYDE D. MERCHANT 
Trust Officer, Commercial Bank & Trust Company, of Wenatchee, Washington 





(Eprror’s NOTE: 








Very often banks and even trust companies, especially in smaller 


communities, go blindly into trust department business without attempting to survey pos- 
sibilities or giving either due consideration to their equipment or qualifications called 


for. 


Mr. Merchant, in the following article, presents concrete facts and figures, showing 


the wisdom of making preliminary survey of real estate, property holdings, county and 


probate records, before 


attention chiefly to banks with deposits 


attempting to open up trust departments. He 
between 


also directs his 


one and three million and cautions 


against assumption of trust powers for purely competitive reasons. ) 


BANK or trust company that contem- 

plates the introduction of trust de- 

partment service in a small city or 
community should approach the subject from 
two definite viewpoints: (1) The question 
of the need for trust banking in the commu 
nity; (2) the question of whether trust 
service can be placed upon a paying basis. 
Modern business is becoming more and more 
scientific and no careful executive, be he en- 
gaged in manufacturing, wholesaling or re- 
tailing, enters a new field until a most care 
ful survey has been made and the facts and 
figures secured are carefully studied. If 
these facts are satisfactory, they enter this 
new field assured that their skill 
experience will secure for 
business that is there to be had. 


busi- 
the 


and 
them 


hess 


What is good business for the seller of 
commodities, is also good business for those 
engaged in or contemplating selling serv- 
ice. First ascertain the. wealth and _ pros- 
pects, past, present and future, of the field, 


the income and expense connected with the 
business to be had, and then enter. upon that 
field with the necessary equipment, manual 
and physical, to secure the business required 
to make the undertaking profitable. This 
plan we believe is the only sane, safe busi- 
rule to follow, and will determine in 
every instance whether the bank should 
enter the trust field. 


ness 


Statistics of Estates Under Administration 
Owing to the fact that it is more satisfac- 
tory to discuss any subject by concrete exam- 
ple, rather than abstract theory, I am going 
to take the liberty of using our community 


as the basis of a survey to illustrate the 
While the conditions 
in our little city may differ slightly from 
those in other localities yet we believe there 
is sufficient similarity to make worth while 
its use aS an example. This is substan- 
tiated by the records of the county clerks 
of a number of counties in our state having 
small cities, which show that from January 
Ist to December 31, 1924, administration of 
the following number of estates in the coun- 
ties named was started: Whatcom County— 
283, which was 25 per cent than the 
year previous; Kittitas County—60; Thurs- 
ton County—111; Yakima County—198; Che- 
lan County—Ss. It interesting to 
note that Spokane County had 680 new pro- 
bate while King County had 
2,078. The number in King County includes 
guardianship and adoption cases, and I can- 
not tell from my 
is true in 
all the 
cases were excluded. 


plan suggested above. 


less 


also is 


proceedings, 


report whether the same 
Spokane County, or not, but in 
mentioned all such 


other counties 


It might be well to mention at this point 
that an investment service, selling bonds 
and acting as loan agent, works nicely as a 
part of your trust service, because it not only 
is productive of revenues, but it makes a 


_ point of contact with customers having money 


invest in bonds that makes eas- 
ier the procuring of appointment as execu- 
tor of their wills. The ordinary investor de- 
pends almost wholly upon the banker for 
advice as to investments, and the intimate 
and close that exist between 
banker is a gradual and 


to loan or 


relation must 


customer and trust 
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natural result of many conferences and much 
close association touching investment mat- 
ters. 

One of the first questions presenting itself 
in any survey is that of the past record of 
the community as to progress and develop- 
ment. 


Investigating Sources and Possible Amount 
of Trust Business 


The next matter for investigation is that 
of the amount of business to be had by a 
trust department in this community. One 
phase of this question embraces the present 
family wealth of the community and as 
nearly as this can be ascertained from the 
county assessor’s records, and other avail- 
able sources, we find that the total value of 
all the real and personal property of the 
community embraced in the city of Wenat- 
chee and adjacent territory, served by the 
local post office, within a radius of eight 
miles, amounts to approximately $32,000,000. 
The number of families in this same terri- 
tory is estimated at about 4,000, which would 
give as the average family wealth the sum 
of $8,000. In other words there are 4,000 
prospective customers, some of whom would 
have more and some less than the average 
mentioned above, practically all of whom at 


some time will need the services of the trust 
banker. As fees have been computed in the 
past, each of these estates would pay the 
executor thereof the sum of $370 for the 
usual services rendered in handling an es- 
tate. It is thus seen that there is a volume 
of business that must be handled by some 
one in the community at one time or another 
that will return in fees the sum of $1,480,000. 

Continuing our survey, we find from an ex- 
amination of the records of the Chelan 
County Clerk’s office the following facts con- 
cerning estates, administration upon which 
was started during the last year (see Table 1). 

Table 2 below shows the total of pro- 
bate fees earned during the year just passed 
in Chelan County as the sum of $38,438.10, 
based upon our court’s allowances in the 
past, the average executor or administrator 
fee as $436.79, and the average appraised 
value per estate as $9,026.50. It thus be- 
comes evident that our estimate of the wealth 
per family in this community of $8000.00, 
and the average fee per estate of $370.00 was 
considerably lower than the actual figures 
taken from the county records for last year. 

The auditor’s record of this county shows 
that during the past year there were mort- 
gages recorded in Chelan County in amounts 
and number as follows (see Table 3): 


(1) Chelan County Estates Probated from January 1 to December 31, 1924 


No. Estates Testamentary ................. 
No. Estates Administration 
et a 
Per cent Administration 
Per Cent Administration .............. 
Appraised Value Testamentary ............ 
Appraised Value Administration 
Appraised Value Estates ........... 
Average Value Testamentary Estate ....... 
Average Value Administration Estate 
Average Value Estates 


Total 


eae ews é ‘ : 56 


as) 
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... Average 64 
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$665,306.01 
197,521.46 
$62,827.47 


Sh RO eS Spaeth aoe 235 ¥ 11,880.46 


tee Resioe Wawenaens ss %e% as 6,172.55 


bbc bine leat. plane nb 000i : — 9,026.50 


(2) Chelan County Estates Probated from January 1 to December 31, 1924 


Testamentary Fees (Estimated) 
Administration Fees (Estate) 
Fees of Estates (Estimated) 
Average Fee Testamentary 
Average Fee Administration. 


Pe ae a 


Men Women Total 
eg $18,701.21 $10,660.20 $29,361.41 
ie 4,901.17 4,175.52 9,076.69 
bee 23,602.38 14,835.72 38,438.10 
ve 519.47 533.01 524.31 
5 233.38 379.59 283.64 
Sate 414.07 478.57 436.79 


(3) Chelan County Mortgages Recorded from January 1 to December 31, 1924 


Number of Mortgages Recorded.... 


eS 0S aw Gale cateil ial i  wig dw ws 6 ww Ot 722 

Tetet Petncios! Amount Of MOrtgages. .... 2... 20. cece ce casecicevesvccscnes $2,036,190.21 
Average Principal Amount per Mortgage. ..........--ceeeeee see e eee eeennes 2,820.20 
Total Amount of Commissions (2 per cent of Principal).............-..+... 40,723.80 


Average Commission per Mortgage 
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The commission of two per cent of the 
principal is conservative because that is the 
going minimum commission rate for mort- 
gage funds in our community, the rate run- 
ning as high as five per cent for low rate 
interest money. 

By reason of the fact that practically all 
real estate is sold on real estate contract, 
under the crop payment plan, few purchase 
money mortgages are taken in selling prop- 
erty. Commissions on mortgages procured 
in Chelan County last year enriched local 
mortgage loan agents in the estimated sum 
of $40,723.80. 

The results of this part of our survey show 
the total estimated probate fees and mort- 
gage commissions earned last year to be as 
follows: 


carrying on commercial banking business. 
The cost of doing commercial banking is 
greater no doubt than that of trust banking, 
because of the tremendous use of checks in 
modern business necessitating a large and 
earefully trained clerical force to handle the 
work, but inasmuch as it is the only means 
at hand in this state and cannot be claimed 
to be too small, will be used. The total 
average operating cost, excluding interest 
paid, of all the state banks in this state 
last year was about 55 per cent of its gross 
earnings. Applying this percentage to the 
gross earnings derived from 10 per cent of 
the business to be had gives a net earning of 
$3,562.20 to the trust department. 

The survey we have now completed shows 
certain facts upon which an opinion can be 


Estimated Executor and Administrator Fees and Mortgage Commissions in Chelan County 
from January 1 to December 31, 1924 


Total Computed Fee of Executors and Administrators..................-2045. $38,438.10 


Total Estimated Mortgage Commissions.... 


Total of Fees and Commissions........ 


The business to be had by a trust banker 
in our community last year according to the 
survey we have made amounts to the sum 
of $79,161.90. If you want to convert this 
amount into the terms of commercial bank- 
ing it is the total of the gross earnings of 
the average state bank in Washington last 
year having a capital and surplus of $125, 
000 and average deposits of $1,250,000. It is 
impossible perhaps for any one or all of the 
banks of our community to secure all of this 
business, but the small sum of 10 per cent 
of it would mean a dividend of 8 per cent 
on the capital stock of any of the Wenatchee 
banks having trust powers. It would seem 
therefore that the business was worth the 
expenditure of a little time and effort to 


secure. 


Determining Cost of Trust Department 
Operation 


The last but not least important part of 
the survey has to do with the cost of oper- 
ating a trust department. This depends 
upon the volume of business it handles and 
in order to determine cost we will assume 
that the trust department is equipped to 
secure and handle 10 per cent of the busi- 
ness to be had returning a gross income 
to the department of $7,916.19. 

It is difficult to accurately determine just 
what the cost of such a trust department 
will be. The best means I have found is 
from the experience of the state banks in 
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predicated and I leave these facts as evi- 
dence that small banks under the same or 
similar conditions found in the survey may 
enter the trust field with reasonable certain- 
ty that it can make a profit out of the busi- 
ness to be had, if it has the skill and ex- 
perience to secure it. 
The Problems of “Main Street’ 

To those of us who live in the smaller 
cities and fight the battles of every day life 
therein, our problems are both vexatious and 
complex. We are nearer the places where 
nature produces wealth and are therefore 
compelled to combat not only varying condi- 
tions of business, but also those of weather, 
soil and pest. While we may not have the 
Same amount of capital the larger cities are 
blessed with, yet what we do have brings 
with it the same need for care and manage- 
ment in order to make it serve and increase 
to the betterment and blessing of its owner. 

Widows and orphans are neighbors to 
us, demanding the same care and protection 
wherever situated. The large city is not the 
only place where the husband and father 
labors and plans and saves for his loved 
ones, and then goes out leaving them with- 
out protection at a time when they need it 
worst. The same law that makes necessary 
the probating of estates of residents of large 
cities governs us in the smaller communities. 
After all is said and done, the big city is 
the elder brother of the small city, and both 
alike need trust service. 
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WHEN YOU MAKE YOUR WILL, MR. MAN 


SOME FEMININE TIPS AS TO WHY AND HOW THE WIFE SHOULD 
BE PROTECTED THROUGH TRUST MANAGEMENT 


DOROTHY DIX 








(Eprror’s Note: Aside from the fatal habit of procrastination and too frequent neg- 
lect of the man of business or affairs to have his “house set in order” and have his lawyer 
prepare a will, there is a false sense of delicacy which very often restrains the wife from 
discussing eventualities. Dorothy Dix approaches this type of man with some very plain 
and outspoken suggestions in an editorial which is herewith reproduced by permission 


from the “Public Ledger” of Philadelphia.) 


AVE you made your will, Mr. Man? 
This sounds like foolish question 
No. 55697681. It would seem that 
any man above the grade of a moron, who 
had property to leave when he died and a 
family which he wished to protect, would, 
while he was still in full possession of his 
faculties, have the best lawyer he could get 
to draw him up a last will and testament that 
would be as near ironclad as he could make it. 

But this is far from being the case. It is 
very far, indeed, from being the case. There 
are thousands and thousands of men who 
have died intestate because they have shilly- 
shallied about the matter and kept putting it 
off for the convenient time that neyer came. 
And there are thousands of other men who 
never make a will because they have not the 
courage to face the thought of death and 
cannot bring themselves to do a thing that 
visualizes the end of life for themselves. 

With the wisdom of making a will you will 
not argue with me, Mr. Man, and, being 
agreed that it is the thing that you should 
do, do it today, for in these days of dodging 
automobiles it is even betting whether we 
get home alive at night or not. But let me 
make a few suggestions to you, from a 
woman’s standpoint, on how to do it. 

As to the division of your estate. If you 
have only a small amount to leave, leave it 
all to your wife, because she will spend most 
of the income on the children anyway and 
the children are better able to make a living 
than she is. But if you have a comfortable 
fortune to bequeath, do not leave it all to 
your wife with the idea that she will look 
out for the children, but give each child its 
fair portion. For one thing, your wife might 
remarry, and her second husband loot the 
estate. Furthermore, while it is true that a 
mother will look after her children, it is 


equally true that no mother can turn a deaf 
ear to the plea of her child who is in trou- 
ble or in want, and so the prodigal sons and 
daughters get the lion’s share of the estate 
if it is left in mother’s keeping. 

Mother will pay Joe’s gambling debts, and 
support Tom, who is too temperamental to 
work, and buy Susie the fine clothes that 
she cries for, and not even dream that she 
is robbing industrious Bill, and John, and 
Mary, or realize that they are just as much 
entitled to a fair share of their father’s es- 
tate as the other children, who are wasters, 
and loafers, and spendthrifts. Worthiness 
should not be penalized, but mothers virtu- 
ally always do it. They have a peculiar love 
for their black lambs. And so, while it is 
safe to trust to a mother’s heart, it is un- 
safe to trust her head. 

Finally, Mr. Man, tie up what you leave 
your wife and daughters in a trust fund, so 
that they cannot touch the principal. Not 
one woman in a thousand knows anything 
about handling money, and even when she 
does there is only too often her husband to 
be reckoned with. He may not necessarily 
be a bad man, or one who plans to cheat his 
wife. Some of the best men in the world are 
the worst business men, and the less a man 
knows about business the more certain he is 
that he could make a killing in stocks if he 
only had his wife’s money with which to 
speculate. 

Now, if a woman has any money and her 
husband wants it, she has either to give it 
to him or live in a perpetual family wrangle. 
Save your daughters from this, so that they 
‘an sweetly say, “Darling, of course I would 
let you have the money if father hadn’t left 
it in this horrid old trust.” So will your 
daughter be able to keep her money and pre- 
serve her domestic harmony. 
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CUSTODY AND ADMINISTRATION OF RELIGIOUS AND 
PHILANTHROPIC FUNDS BY TRUST COMPANIES 


NEW VISION FOR FIDUCIARY SERVICE 
DR. ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 


Member of Committee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America 








(Epiror’s Nore: Dr. Anthony unfolds a plan of cooperation with trust companies 
which he was authorized to present at the recent Mid-Winter Trust Company Conference 
as the result of a conference held at Atlantic City under the auspices of the Committee 
on Financial and Fiduciary Matters appointed by the Federal Council of the Churches 


of Christ in America. The object of such 


overtures is to establish closer contacts with 


trust companies in connection with the handling of endowments and permanent invest- 


ments held by churches and educational organizations as well as to secure improved 
methods in the making of wills and establishment of trusts creating funds for religious 


and educational advancement. ) 


HE Committee on Financial and Fidu- 

ciary Matters has been composed by 

the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, a Protestant organization, 
including practically all the major religious 
denominations in the country, twenty-nine in 
number, with a constituency of around thirty 
million members, and of course with a sympa 
thetic constituency very much larger. Affil- 
iated with this centralized body is a coun 
cil of all the denominational home mission 
boards and societies, and a conference of all 
the denominational foreign mission boards 
and societies. In the same association are 
also two educational organizations, the Asso 
ciation of American College Presidents, in- 
cluding practically all_of the colleges of the 
country, and the Council of Church Boards of 
Education, which administers the educational 
affairs of different denominations. 

A long list of bodies including certain Jew 
ish organizations, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the American Bible Society, the 
American Tract Society, have taken counsel 
with this centralized committee, which is an 
expression of the humanitarian and the re- 
ligious organizations of the country having 
in their custody trust funds, to be adminis- 
tered for the long reach into the future. 


Cooperation with Fiduciaries 


This committee is not concerned with the 
raising of funds year by year for current ex 
penses. It is not the short haul business of 
these churches or these organizations, but the 
long pull; the question of annuities, of wills, 
of probate business, of execution of wills and 


administration of property, the building up 
of endowments, estate notes, ete. 

Now, there has come upon us very properly 
a deep sense of the realization that in our 
field gentlemen of the law are working in 
cooperation and for our interests, whether 
we or they understand it or not. Similarly 
in this same field are the trust companies 
and the banks, particularly those with fidu- 
ciary powers, in cooperation with us. And, 
coming to the realization that there is this 
intimacy and this community of interest, we 
have coveted the opportunity of speaking 
with you frankly and having you talk with 
us upon these common interests and of recog- 
nizing our fellowship and our cooperation. 

I could not tell you in precise terms how 
much money is represented in the organiza- 
tion that I have the honor now to represent. 
It reaches into the billions, and I am not ex- 
aggerating. In the home mission group, they 
are spending annually $25,000,000. Their en- 
dowed funds are many times larger. One 
gentleman representing one of these organiza- 
tions, told us in our conference yesterday, 
that in the last twelve years he, as a super- 
intendent of raising permanent funds, had se- 
cured for his chureh organization in the field 
of education, $70,000,000, which have gone 
into permanent investments, memorials and 
endowments of various kinds, and that in his 
chureh circle he had cooperated with others 
who in the same length of time had raised 
$25,000,000 more, making $95,000,000 that un- 
der the supervision of one individual or in 
connection with his work had been added to 
the permanent funds of his church. Now, 
that may be somewhat exceptional in amount, 
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but it is not exceptional in the activities of 
the various groups. They are all building 
funds for the future. They are in your in- 
terest. 

Business and Philanthropy 

I might say that I represent big business, 
and that we are out for more business and 
that you represent big business and are 
out for more business. Some of our busi- 
ness you should handle, and some of your 
business is for our benefit. very large parts 
of it, and yet there may be larger parts in 
the future. It is in the field of business 
as well as philanthropy that I am approach- 
ing you this morning. It may be well to 
give you the findings of the conference as it 
concluded yesterday. I am of the opinion 
that every one of them is of interest to you. 
I will not tire you, I hope, if I refer to them, 
some briefly and others in full. 

We voted to have another conference a year 
hence. We have appointed a committee to 
study, both from an ethical and a financial 
point of view, the soundness of investments 
in which church religious funds may be 
placed. We are engaged in scrutinizing the 
methods of annuities as to rates, as to meth- 
ods of bookkeeping, as to legislative condi- 
tions and to inter-board comity in the es- 
tablishment, in the maintenance of rates 
and in competition for business. We voted 
that favorable attention of all those having 
eare of securities be called to the facilities 
of trust companies for taking care of such 
securities at a minimum cost. We commend 
those trust companies and foundations which 
have organized their business with a view 
to furthering the interests of religious as well 
as secular agencies without as well as within 
the communities in which they are located. 


Trust Companies as Custodians 

That means in one part of that resolution 
that we commend to all of these boards affil- 
iated in education, home missions, foreign 
missions and allied philanthropies of the 
church, to make you gentlemen in your trust 
company organizations the custodians, at 
least giving you custodial care of the se- 
curities which we in our boards own. That 
is good business for you. We voted to seek 
the approximation of uniformity in legisla- 
tion throughout the states, as to notice to 
legatees, as to percentages of estates that 
may go to charity, as to the time elapsing 
after a will is made before the death of the 
testator, (Ohio, for example, requires a 
whole year) and as to inheritance taxes. 

We voted that the unique and worthy pos- 
sibilities of the estate note when prudently 
handled be given sympathetic consideration 


by our boards and institutions. We voted 
that constant effort be made to secure the 
absolute safety of investments by the applica- 
tion of all approved precautions. To this end, 
soundness of investment must be placed be- 
fore interest rate. Responsibility for selec- 
tion of investment must be placed upon a 
duly constituted committee and not on an in- 
dividual, and that this committee should be 
required to work in conformity with a care- 
fully framed code of investments. In addi- 
tion, the risks, and there will always be 
risks, must be well distributed. 


Making Better Wills 

Further, we said that special attention 
should be given to feasible methods of cooper- 
ation with banks, with lawyers and trust 
companies in the making of wills. We wish 
to discover ways by which we can give you 
exact legal corporate title, open to you chan- 
nels of information, let you know of a cen- 
tralized office to which you can apply when 
your clients come with perplexing problems 
in relation to the distribution of their estates, 
whether living or at death, to the end that in 
the making of wills and in the establishment 
of trusts the legal documents involved may 
be accurately drawn and due recognition be 
given by you and the bar to the missionary 
and educational agencies of churches, both 
denominational and inter-denominational. 

We also decided that steps should pe taken 
for the study of organization, the methods 
of accounting, the reports and the safeguard- 
ing of funds of the various denomination 
and inter-denominational boards and agen- 
cies. That means that we are turning with 
the expectation of a favorable response to a 
great foundation of this country, asking it 
to make a study, so that we can approve our 
organizations. If they are weak, strengthen 
them; if they are cumbersome because of 
age and antiquity, the fettering, conservative 
tendencies of.the past, we may jostle them 
out of their conservatism and give them a 
fresh impulse for conditions as they exist 
today. 

We want a study made by some outside 
party so that we can put our house in order 
and all our houses in their various depart- 
ments into a better business condition for the 
administration of these great trusts that come 
to us in the name of human welfare. We de- 
cided also that a general plan of publicity 
might be carried out in behalf of legacies, 
annuities, estate pledges and life insurance 
for missionary and educational purposes, both 
on a denominational and an inter-denomina- 
tional basis. 


(Continued on page 443) 
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BASIS FOR CLOSER ALLIANCE BETWEEN TRUST 
COMPANIES AND LIFE INSURANCE SALESMEN IN 
CREATING LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 


SOME REMARKABLE STATISTICAL SURVEYS AS TO ESTATE SHRINKAGE 
AND EFFECT OF DEATH DUTIES 


EDWARD A. WOODS 


President Edward A. Woods Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. and Generai Agent The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States 








(Eprror’s Note: The piece de resistance at the recent Mid-Winter Conference of the 
Trust Companies of the United States, held in New York, was the stirring appeal for the 
necessity of cooperation between life insurance and trust companies, made by Mr. Woods. 
His plea derived added weight from the fact that Mr. Woods is one of the most success- 
ful life underwriters in the United States and has been foremost in advocating joint 
service in developing life insurance trusts. Owing to the fact that Mr. Woods’ remarks 
were accompanied by graphic and statistical illustrations upon the screen, the following 
transcript covers only the high lights and was specially prepared for Trust COMPANIES 
with Mr. Woods’ collaboration. Readers of Trust CoMPANIES Magazine are advised to 
write to the Edward A. Woods Company, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, for a complete and 
illustrated copy of his address.) 


OOPERATION between life underwrit- debts and taxes may be depended upon to re- 
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ers and trust companies is not based 

upon sentimental desire, but upon a 
clear understanding that interests are mu- 
tual. Life underwriters augment estates or 
provide immediate cash often so necessary to 
conserve or liquidate them. Trust compa- 
nies conserve estates. Without life insurance, 
or without sufficient life insurance, estates 
would be smaller, administration would be 
more difficult and, in many cases, liquidation 
impossible without serious or total loss. It 
is obvious that the work of the life insurance 
company and the trust company supplement 
each other. Life insurance is taken for a 
purpose. If its service is not fulfilled the real 
idea of life insurance is not carried out, and 
it will suffer in the long run. If it becomes 
known that the creation or preservation of 
estates by life insurance results only in the 
estate, including the insurance, being dissi- 
pated, the business of the life underwriter 
will naturally be hurt. It is obvious that 
the interests are common. 


Statistics Disclose Estate Depreciation 


Our survey of a large number of estates 
shows conclusively that death always brings 
a substantial depreciation in estates of all 
sizes, and that life insurance is a- certain 
and ideal way of maintaining estates at par. 
The analysis of the shrinkage, ranging from 
small estates at $5,000 to large ones at $5,000,- 
000, indicates that administration expenses, 


duce the gross inventory very substantially. 
It is significant that smaller estates leave a 
relatively larger amount of cash than do the 
large ones. Taxation in small estates is 
small or insignificant. _It is the principal 
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item in the large estates. Administration ex- 
penses, on the other hand, are necessarily 
large in proportion for the smaller estates— 
and even then often unprofitable to the execu- 
tor—but a very small part of the shrinkage 
in the large estates. 

The survey shows that in many small es- 
tates the item of cash is large because it 
comprises the entire estate with the excep- 
tion of household furniture and a few per- 
sonal effects. The analysis of large estates 
shows that the cash left is insufficient to care 
for any one of the three major items of 
shrinkage, namely: Administration expenses, 
debts and taxes, and is utterly insufficient to 
liquidate all ef them. It is obvious that if 
more life insurance were left for the executor, 
more cash would be available, the administra- 
tion of these estates would be far more ef- 
fective and there would be a greater net re- 
turn to the heirs. No trust officer likes to 
report to the widow or to the family a disap- 
pointing condition in any estate. Is it not, 
therefore, wise counsel for the trust com- 
pany to suggest the provision of a certain 
amount of cash through life insurance? This 
would be more profitable, both to the heirs 
and to the trust company. 


Experience in Handling Small Estates 

Every trust officer knows that the com- 
paratively small estates are not profitable 
and if administered at all, are taken as a 
matter of duty, or because the company does 
not feel that it can properly refuse business. 
If these small estates, difficult of adminis- 
tration and not offering any large money re- 
turn to the trust company, were supplied 
with ample cash through life insurance, a 
large number of such estates would become 
profitable to handle. Trust companies will 
answer the question themselves as to whether, 
if sufficient cash were left to pay the debts, 
the administration of even comparatively 
small estates would not be profitable, for it 
is obvious that in a case of a small merchant 
or professional man, where there is not a 
ready market for the business or other as- 
sets, the administration of these estates is 
not only unprofitable but troublesome. Many 
trust companies either do not welcome or de- 
cline these small estates with frozen assets 
of questionable potential, without enough 
cash to work them out. 

It is tragic, but many men who purchase 
life insurance with the splendid intention of 
caring for the wife or children, are really 
purchasing life insurance to pay the debts 
and administration expenses which death cre- 
ates, which suggests the wisdom of trust com- 
pany officials broadcasting information con- 
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cerning the depletion which death always 
brings to all estates, regardless of size. A 
man who carries a policy for $10,000 or $50,- 
000, payable to his wife or children, surely 
does not expect to oblige his wife to use this 
life insurance to pay the debts of his estate. 
Not only is the named “beneficiary’”’ not le- 
gally liable for these debts, but in many cases 
it is a sore disappointment for the wife to feel 
that it is absolutely necessary for her, in 
order to protect the estate, to take money 
from her own generally hopelessly inadequate 
life insurance. If nothing further should come 
from the cooperation of life underwriters 
and trust companies than to promulgate -the 
idea that a man should not be an Indian 
giver, that he should not force his wife to 
take her own life insurance—tne amount of 
which he has probably told her with some 
pride—to pay the expense even of burying 
him, much will have been accomplished. 

(Mr. Woods then proceeded to analyze the 
subject of inheritance taxes in relation to 
depletion of estates. He pointed out that 
state and federal taxation removed the heart 
of estates in the shape of prime and liquid 
assets, leaving the slow moving and question- 
able assets to the heirs. He showed how du- 
plication and lack of standardization in the 
tax laws permitted various states, with only 
theoretical interests, to attach important 
sums in decedent’s estates. ) 

“The state is worse than a preferred cred 
itor.” said Mr. Woods. “It takes the very 
heart out of the estate even before the widow 
and orphans receive a dollar or before any 
hequests can be paid, and often before the 
debtors can be paid.” 


Consequence of Forced Liquidation of Estate 
Assets 


In commenting upon how forced liquidation 
through necessity for cash impairs many es- 
tates, he said: “Such necessity often requires 
the sale of the liquid assets regardless of 
market prices or financial conditions, and 
forees a sacrifice sale of assets of potential 
worth in a low market and at a time when 
the estate can least afford to lose anything. 
The very death of the creator of the estate 
has given public notice that the assets must 
be sold to meet debts and taxes; his knowl- 
edge of his affairs and ability to administer 
his business and even market his assets have 
gone, and the state, forgetful of even the tra- 
ditional duty to care for the widow and or- 
phan in the time of their affliction, steps in 
ahead of everybody, and exacts cash and cash 
only. If such periods as 1893 or 1907 or any- 
thing like them occur, when even prime as- 
sets were not marketable, estates absolutely 
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solvent may be rendered entirely insolvent 
by not only the amount taken by the federal 
and various state government for taxes, but 
by the way in which it is done.” 


The United States is Underinsured 

“The shrinkage of estates of those dying in 
the United States in 1920, as reported by the 
Internal Revenue Department of the Govern- 
ment shows that irrespective of the replace- 
ment of any personal earnings, the total 
amount of life insurance, exclusive of war 
risk insurance, that was paid by all the life 
insurance companies of the United States 
was insufficient by more than $1,000,000,000 
to pay even the shrinkage of their estates, 
without replacing any of the income of those 
who died.” 

Mr. Woods then pointed out that there were 
50,000 life insurance salesmen in the United 
States, and that a more thorough understand- 
ing on their part of how the trust company 
functions would result in a vast increase in 
the volume of trust funds, by reason of the 
recommendation of these men and women 
when life insurance policies were sold. He 
explained that the modern conception of 
life insurance salesmanship included not only 
the creation of an estate, but competent ad- 
ministration of this estate for the benefit of 
those for whom it is intended, and that this 
could be accomplished by close alliance be- 
tween trust companies and life insurance 
salesmen, 


Possibilities of Trust Company Growth 


According to Mr. Woods, an analysis of es- 
tates in Allegheny County showed that only 
seventeen per cent were administered by trust 
companies and eighty-three per cent were 
administered by private executors and admin- 
istrators. He stated that if these figures 
held for the balance of the country that the 
field for trust company expansion has hardly 
been seratched. He suggested that the vari- 
ous trust companies throughout the country 
compile statistics from the court records, from 
which could be surveyed the possibilities of 
growth. In commenting upon the necessity 
of local data in relation to the wisdom and 
economy of trust company administration, 
he said: “Figures can easily be gathered from 
the office of the clerk or courts or register 
of wills, as the public officer is variously 
known, proving the economy of trust com- 
pany administration and these figures would 
furnish valuable sales argument for trust 
company service.” 

Mr. Woods showed that an investigation of 
estates administered in Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, indicated that small estates ad- 
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ministered by trust companies suffered a less 
shrinkage than those administered by private 
executors, of ten per cent, and larger estates 
eight per cent. Even the item of funeral ex- 
penses was three per cent, smaller where 
trust companies administered them. He said 
that life underwriters should disseminate 
this information, supplemented and confirmed 
by similar data gathered in other sections. 

To prove that the widow is still regarded 
as a legitimate prey for financial vultures, 
Mr. Woods stated that at various times he 
inserted in Pittsburgh papers an advertise- 
ment headed : ‘Widow has $10,000 to Invest.” 
He summarized the numerous replies received 
to this advertisement, and claimed that most 
of them held glittering and impossible prom- 
ises in the hope of quickly separating the 
woman from her cash. He suggested that 
this experiment should make it imperative 
upon holders of life insurance policies to pro- 
tect their loved ones through a trust agree- 
ment against those who are preying upon the 
inexperience of beneficiaries. 

One of the most startling statements made 
by Mr. Woods was to the effect that the esti- 
mated capital value of American lives is $1,- 
310,000,000,000 against which there was only 
$42,281,390,527 life insurance in force in 1920. 
In other words, that American lives are in- 
sured for only 32-10 per cent of their capital 
value. He claimed that the American public 
is beginning to realize that human life value 
is the real capital of the country, and that 
the consistent growth of the volume of life 
insurance being written results from a reali- 
zation of his knowledge. 

fe te 
INHERITANCE TAX EXEMPT BONDS 


As a matter of information to trust officers 
and other fiduciaries in consulting the inter- 
ests of their clients in connection with the 
preparation of wills or adjustment of es- 
tates, that under laws and rulings in force 
on January 1, 1925, coupon corporation bonds 
of corporations incorporated in the following 
named states are free from inheritance taxes 
therein if in the estate of a non-resident 
decedent, although some of these states tax 
registered bonds: 

The states in which such bonds are exempt 
from inheritance taxes are: Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin. 
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CHART FOR COST ANALYSIS AND PROFITABLE 





HANDLING OF DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
HOW TO DETERMINE AND ELIMINATE UNPROFITABLE BALANCES 


FRANK J. SCOTT, C. P. A. 
Auditor, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 








(Eprror’s Note: The system of deposit cost analysis established by the Guaranty 
Trust Company and which is described herewith, justifies the conclusion that there is no 
logical excuse for a bank or trust company to either carry deposit accounts at a loss or 
operate in the dark as to the cost attaching to the handling of each account, regardless 
of its size or activity. Mr. Scott presents an illustrative table which enables officers to 
judge at a glance, in opening a new account, whether or not prospective accounts will be 
projitable. He also lays emphasis upon the point that bankers are too apt to overstress 
the competitive value of paying high interest rates with which depositors are not so much 


concerned, ) 


HE trend in banking has been toward 

a reduction in the rates of interest 

received on loans without a _ propor- 
tionate reduction in the rates of interest 
paid on deposits, with the result that the 
margin of profit between the two has nar- 
rowed considerably, and this despite the fact 
that clerical salaries have substantially in- 
creased since the war. It stands to reason 
that if the margin of profit between interest 
received and interest paid has narrowed, and 
the cost to operate has increased, that the 
profit and loss account in each bank has felt 
the effect of this trend in banking. 

Despite the fact that deposit accounts are 
not yielding the profits they formerly did, 
there has been no concerted action on the 
part of banks to correct the condition. Today 
banks are paying practically the same rates 
of interest on deposit accounts that they 
paid when they were loaning out their funds 
at high money rates and when their operat- 
ing costs were considerably less. However, 
within recent months there has been a con- 
siderable amount of interest displayed in the 
subject of “Cost of Deposit Accounts” as evi- 
denced by the hundreds of requests that the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York is 
receiving now for its pamphlet on this sub- 
ject written by S. H. Patterson, Comptroller. 


What Cost Analysis Has Revealed 


Too frequently banks look upon the size 
of deposit accounts in determining their 
value rather than the amount transferred to 
profit and loss as a result of carrying such 
accounts. Proper cost analysis in the Guar- 


anty Trust Company of New York, however 
has shown us that the larger deposit ac- 
counts do not necessarily produce the great- 
est profits, as frequently depositors with 
large balances have occasion to draw more 
checks and require more free service than 
smaller depositors, and frequently the rates 
of interest paid on large balances are higher 
than the rates paid on small balances. 

As a result of applying costs to our de- 
posit accounts, the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York has found some facts which 
when stated become obvious to anyone fa- 
miliar with banking. We have found out that 
two factors primarily influence the profits 
made on deposit accounts, (1) the rate of 
interest paid and (2) the number of trans- 
actions created by a deposit account. 

Mr. Patterson, in illustrating the effect of 
the interest paid on a deposit account, shows 
in his pamphlet in chart form that in a 4% 
per cent money market, using assumed costs 
on a balance of $10,000 on which 1% per 
cent deposit interest is paid, with an activity 
of 2,500 items per annum, the profit earned 
equals 1.63 per cent on the deposit account, 
and that if instead of paying 114 per cent, 
the interest allowed is increased to 2 per 
cent, the percentage of profit will be reduced 
to 1.14 per cent on the deposit account, and 
that in order to make 1.63 per cent profit 
when 2 per cent is paid, the balance would 
have to be increased to $210,000. This is a 
startling fact and completely upsets the 
argument that if an account does not pay, 
the way to make it profitable is to have the 
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deposit balance increased. It is obvious that 
the average $10,000 depositor cannot increase 
his balance to $210,000. Hence, to request 
him to carry a profitable balance is asking 
him to do the impossible. 

Another concrete example of the effect of 
the rate of interest paid on the profits of a 
deposit account becomes apparent when you 
consider that in a 5 per cent money market 
on a $900 account with 300 items a year on 
which we pay no interest, we earn $18.06 per 
annum, whereas on a $1,000 account with 
300 items a year (the same number of 
items) on which we pay 2 per cent, we only 
earn $1.71 per annum. I feel that these two 
illustrations clearly demonstrate the effect 
on profits when interest is paid on deposit 
accounts. Now permit me to illustrate the 
effect of activity on an account and how it 
also influences the profit earned. 


Effect of Activity on Account 

In the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York we found that in a 5 per cent money 
market that an account with an average 
balance of $2,000 with 300 items a year on 
which we pay 2 per cent interest, yields 
$18.22 profit per annum, and that an account 
with an average balance of $7,000 with 2,400 


items a year on which we pay 2 per cent 
deposit interest, yields $18.03 profit per an- 
num. Despite the fact that the $7,000 bal- 
ance is three and one-half times greater than 
the $2,000 balance, we make more real prof- 
its on the $2,000 balance. Why? Because 
in carrying the $7,000 account, the volume 
of activity is eight times greater, which af- 
fects the cost very materially and hence de- 
creases the profit earned. 

All of you know that depositors draw 
checks from necessity. Therefore, to make 
a very active account profitable, it is neces- 
sary either to make such accounts pay di- 
rectly for this activity on an item basis, or 
else to reduce the interest rate to a point 
where the account will earn, say 1.50 per 
cent profit on its average balance. It stands 
to reason that the activity in an account 
creates expense by reason of the fact that 
such activity makes clerical work and that 
the volume of work performed influences the 
size of your clerical staff which in a bank 
occasions a large element of expense. Proper 
cost accounts are essential to the safe con- 
duct of business unless the margin of profit 
is so great that it may not be vitally neces- 
sary to watch the costs. However, as the 
margin of profit on deposit accounts is small, 


Table Showing Percentage of Profit on Graded Balances at Each Deposit Rate Paid at 
Various Market Rates for Loanable Funds 


2 Per Cent TaBLE—414 PER CENT MARKET 
AVERAGE BALANCES 


Items per 
Annum $2,500 $5, 








000 $7,500 $10,000 $12,500 $15,000 $17,500 

100 1.49* 1.57 1.60 1.61 1.62 1.63 1.63 
200) 141 1.53 1.57 1.60 1.60 1.61 1.62 
300 1.33 1.49 1.55 1.58 1.59 1.60 1.61 
400 1.25 1.45 1.52 1.56 1.57 1.59 1.60 
500 1.17 1.41 1M 1.54 1.56 1.57 1.59 
600 1.09 1.37 147 1.52 1.54 1.56 1.57 
700 1.01 1.33 1.44 1.50 53 1.54 1.56 
S00 93 1.29 1.41 148 1.51 1.53 1.55 
900 85 1.25 1.39 1.46 1.49 1.52 1.54 
1,000 T7 1.21 1.36 1.44 1.48 151 1.53 
1,250 57 1.11 1.29 1.39 1.44 1.47 1.50 
1,500 37 1.01 1.23 1.3 1.39 1.44 1.47 
2.000 (.25) SI 1.09 1.24 1.32 1.37 1.41 
2.500 61 96 1.14 1.24 1.30 1.36 
5,000 (.38) 29 64 S4 97 1.07 
7,500 (.87) 14 44 64 79 
10,000 (.36) 04 30 50 
12.500 (.36) (.03) 21 


*These percentages are based on assumed costs (not actual costs). 
Percentages in brackets ( ) show losses. 
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it is of vital importance to bankers to de- 
termine what their deposit accounts cost 
them. 

In the minds of many people cost account- 
ing is associated with groups of experts who 
charge high fees for their services. It may 
surprise you to know that in the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York it takes com- 
paratively little time to determine the cost 
of deposit accounts; in fact, in the aggre- 
gate it takes less than one man’s time in a 
year. We make no attempt to arrive at a 
monthly cost of deposits as we find it neces- 
sary to figure our costs only once or twice 
a year. 

After having arrived at the cost, each 
period we prepare for the officers opening 
new accounts, tables showing the percentage 
of profit that we make at each deposit rate 
paid at various market rates for loanable 
funds. These charts show yarious balances 
and various stages of activity (see preceding 
page). 

With these charts in their possession, our 
officers who open new accounts are in a posi- 
tion to judge whether or not prospective ac- 
counts will be profitable or not, and it gives 
our people a chance to show a customer on 
what basis we can do business with him at 
a fair profit to us. Also our cost figures are 
used to review accounts already on our 
books, and when we find that accounts do 
not pay, either due to a large volume of 
items flowing through the account, or because 
we pay too high an interest rate, or be- 
cause of both, we can approach our deposi- 
tors with the facts, and thus turn unprofit- 
able accounts into profitable ones. 


Too Much Stress on High Rates 

Banks usually overstress the value of pay- 
ing high interest rates to depositors. Gen- 
erally speaking, checking account depositors 
are not as much concerned with an increase 
or decrease of % of 1 per cent of their de- 
posit rate as are the banks. The individual 
depositor carries a checking account from 
necessity, and the rate of interest allowed 
on his deposit account usually means very 
little income to him, whereas to the banks, 
a reduction of % of 1 per cent in the inter- 
est rate means a saving of $5,000 per annum 
for every million dollars of deposits carried. 

In conclusion, I want to again urge the 
need for analyzing deposit accounts and 
adopting the principles that best suit each 
particular institution. We have found the 
expense of this analysis is small compared 
with the results obtained. My personal opin- 
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ion regarding the solution of turning un- 
profitable accounts into profitable ones is to 
first reduce or eliminate the interest paid 
on those accounts which are unprofitable as 
a result of the interest charge, or second, 
permit a maximum of activity in each ac- 
count measured by the average balance car- 
ried, and charge for all excess activity on 
an item basis, or third, assess on small un- 
profitable accounts a flat service charge of 
not less than $3 a month, or fourth, adopt a 
Clearing House rule that will require a free 
balance of say, $1,000 on every account un- 
der $10,000. 


2, 2, 2, 
.~ .~ . 


IMPRESSIVE RECORD OF FOREIGN 
LOANS AND CREDITS 


A detailed compilation of foreign loans of- 
fered in this country during 1924 and a 
summary of the period 1919-1923 was issued 
recently by the Farmers Loan and Trust 
Company of New York. The total of these 
loans to the beginning of this year was $4,- 
412,715,000, of which $3,284,680,000 was new 
eapital. In 1924 the total was $1,245,185,000, 
of which $1,007,269,000 was new capital. 

Details of our foreign financing during 
1924 shows that Canada is by far the largest 
borrower, having placed securities here last 
year in the amount of $264,350,000 (of which 
$233,184,000 was new capital). Next in order 
are: Japan, $187,000,000 (of which $112,000,- 
000 was new capital); France, $159,000,000 
(all new capital) ; Germany, $145,000,000 (all 
new capital) ; Belgium, $90,000,000 (of which 
$53,000,000 was new capital); Argentina, 
$78,490,000 (of which $23,490,000 was new 
capital). The items of corporate financing for 
Europe show that the total in 1924, $136,- 
150,000 (of which $110,400,000 was new capi- 
tal) was within $26,933,000 of the total for 
the previous five years. 

Private credits advanced to European in- 
dustries in 1924 include $50,000,000 in known 
credits to Germany. The total private loans 
and credits to Germany by the United States 
from the adoption of the Dawes Plan until 
the end of 1924 is estimated at $100,000,000. 
For the third class of foreign financing, di- 
rect investments, the following are listed as 
some of the more important operations dur- 
ing 1924; Great Britain (Goodrich Rubber 
Co.), $1,125,000; Spain (International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co.) $4,233,000; Chile, 
(Nitrate Fields), $16,500,000; Bolivia, (Llal- 
lagua & Uncia tin mines), $27,000,000; Aus- 
tralia (Ford plant), $5,000,000. 
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NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


The World’s Largest and Strongest 
Vault Entrance 


The York Safe and Lock Company built and in- 
stalled in the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
six (6) YORK Revoluble Vault Entrances, each 
10 feet in thickness, the climax of mechanical 
genius and ingenuity. 

In addition to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank YORK has built at its factory in York, 
Pennsylvania, vaults for Federal Reserve Banks 
in the following cities: 
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Cleveland Boston Buffalo 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 

Chicago Louisville Jacksonville 
Minneapolis Little Rock 


YORK vaults are used by the U. S. Government, 
Clearing House Association, and many of the 
leading Banks throughout the country. 
Correspondence with nearest branch is wel- 
comed by our Engineering department with 
banks contemplating new or enlarged security 
and safe deposit vaults. 


Principal Builders of High Grade Vaults 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CoO. 
55 Maiden Lane New York 


Branches 


New Haven Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Cleveland Chicago San Francisco 






































ADVANTAGEOUS OFFER TO TRUST COMPANIES TO USE 
SUCCESSFUL COOPERATIVE PUBLICITY PLAN 


TRUST COMPANIES OF LOS ANGELES WILL PROVIDE MATERIAL 
AND SERVICE AT COST 








(Eprror’s Notre: The following announcement is published at the suggestion of Los 
Angeles trust companies which recently conducted a very successful cooperative educa- 


tional publicity campaign to familiarize the 


IGHT of the leading trust companies 

of Los Angeles recently carried on in 

the Los Angeles newspapers a coope- 
rative advertising campaign to make better 
known to the general public the benefits of 
trust services. While the campaign was 
planned primarily to be simply educational, 
considerable results in new business ema- 
nated directly from it. 

The advertising campaign attracted atten- 
tion in other states and cities, and many re- 
quests for copies of the series of advertise- 
ments have been received. The trust com- 
panies of some cities have asked for the cuts 
illustrating the series, in order to produce 
a similar campaign in their local papers. 
To meet this demand, the Los Angeles com- 
panies have compiled a folder showing each 
of the twenty-five advertisements in full size, 
four columns by twelve inches. These cost 
to produce approximately one dollar each. 
When electrotypes of the illustrations were 
made for the first city wishing to put on 
a similar campaign, it was found that the 
total cost of the electros was about $25, ex- 
clusive of the shipment charges. 

The Los Angeles trust -companies, because 
of this demand, now notify the Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine that they will welcome the 
opportunity of mailing to any trust company 
or companies a copy of the folder at the 
cost price of a dollar, and should a decision 
be made in any city to put on a similar cam- 
paign, either cooperative or on behalf of an 
individual institution, they will have the 
cuts made and shipped at actual cost. 

This is offered, it is explained, merely as 
an aid in the general countrywide movement 
to promote a better understanding of the 
services of trust companies. The permission 
to use the copy, and the services in connec- 
tion with handling the shipment of folder, and 
later, the cuts, if ordered, are without charge. 


> public with corporate fiduciary service.) 


The eight trust companies in Los Angeles 
that participated in this successful news- 
paper advertising campaign, which covered 
a period of twenty-five weeks, and the trust 
officers managing the campaign were, the 
Bank of Italy, Mare Ryan, trust officer; Citi- 
zens Trust & Savings Bank, C. Sumner 
James, vice-president; Hellman Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank, J. W. Hastings, as- 
sistant trust officer; Pacific-Southwest Trust 
& Savings Bank, Wm. Rhodes Hervey, execu- 
tive vice-president, trust department; Secu- 
rity Trust & Savings Bank, John Veenhuy- 
zen, trust officer, Guaranty Office; Union 
Bank & Trust Company, A. L. Lathrop, trust 
officer; Title Guarantee and Trust Company, 
J. F. Keogh, vice-president and trust coun- 
sel; and Title Insurance and Trust Company, 
W. W. Powell, vice-president and trust offi- 
cer. 

Mr. Veenhuyzen of the Security Trust & 
Savings Bank, is chairman of the Los An- 
geles Trust Companies Committee. Requests 
should be addressed to him, or to Russell M. 
MacLennan, advertising manager of the Pa- 
cific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, who with Roy D. Crippen, assistant 
advertising manager of the same bank, han- 
dled the trust company advertising cam- 
paign. 

In the series of twenty-five advertisements 
there are twenty-one illustrations. With cuts 
of these, and the folder reproducing the se- 
ries, any trust company or companies in any 
state can with a minimum of trouble and ex- 
pense, lay out a successful advertising cam- 
paign to cover a period of twenty-five weeks. 
The advertisements can readily be re-worded 
where necessary to meet local requirements, 
but this as a rule will not be necessary. The 
electrotypes will not contain the printed mat- 
ter, only the illustrations. 
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De you know the answers 
to these questions? 


What is a Trust Company? 


How can it serve me! 


If you left your office tonight When do I need Trust Services -and Why? 
for the last time---what? 
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FACSIMILES OF ADVERTISING USED By Los ANGELES TRUST COMPANIES IN SUCCESSFUL 
COOPERATIVE PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN BANK OPERATION WHICH CALL 


FOR ADJUSTMENT 


EXCESSIVE PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON DEPOSITS AND EXPENSE 
IN COLLECTION OF OUT-OF-TOWN ITEMS 


ARTHUR W. LOASBY 
President, The Equitable Trust Company of New York 








(Epiror’s Note: The following is part of a recent address delivered by Mr. Loasby 
in Rochester, N. Y.—his native city—before the members of group II of the New York 
State Bankers Association. Mr. Loasby discussed some problems in bank operation which 
are of timely interest and sketched the big change in banking policy from mere money 


lenders to vast public-spirited organizations. ) 


HE banking business is one of the few 

businesses that is proud of its liabili- 

ties, and liabilities should not be in- 
curred by a bank unless a conservative profit 
can be obtained. We are most critical if 
our manufacturers do not know exactly their 
production costs. Likewise the banker should 
know what each account costs him to pro- 
duce dollars for lending purposes. 

In our institution we have been carrying 
on for some time an analysis of each ac- 
count, which has produced most surprising 
results. We started on the theory that per- 
haps we could not afford to take accounts 
under a certain minimum balance, but our 
analysis proved to us that we have many 
small accounts that are profitable, and a 
number of large accounts which we assumed, 
of course, were profitable, we have carried 
at a loss. This is a clear demonstration 
that banks should develop a system of cost 
accounting the same as a manufacturing con- 
cern, 


Attention to Interest Rates on Deposits 

Very serious consideration should be given 
by banks to the rate of interest allowed on 
deposits. 3anking net earnings in the last 
thirty years or so have decreased from one- 
half of the gross earnings to about one- 
fourth. Yet during this period if we ex- 
clude interest paid the proportions of oper- 
ating expenses to gross did not increase. The 
explanation is that though the payment of 
interest on deposits was almost unknown 
thirty years ago, the practice is now general. 

It is a startling fact that not so long ago 
substantially all the profits earned by banks 
went to the owners of the banks, whereas 


banks now pay out of their profits about 
twice as much to depositors in the form of 
interest on deposits as they pay to stock- 
holders of the bank in the form of dividends. 
In theory'I always believed that no interest 
should be paid on an active checking account, 
but competition forces us to do otherwise. 
Dormant accounts, of course, are entitled to 
interest. 

The high rate of interest paid on deposits 
is an important banking problem. The rigid- 
ity of the interest rate in the interior cities 
has a tendency to force banks into invest- 
ments of an unliquid character, which, in 
the period from 1913 to 1920 caused sub- 
stantial losses through depreciation of se- 
curities. 

The United States is the only country high- 
ly developed financially which adheres to the 
rigid interest rate on deposits. The New 
York Clearing House has taken the first 
step to correct this situation, and while this 
plan may not be perfect in detail, it is sound 
in principle. The interest rates on deposits 
fluctuate with the loaning rates, and the fed- 
eral reserve rediscount rate is used as a 
guide. While banks in the interior cannot 
follow the New York banks in detail, they 
at least ought to seriously study this plan 
in principle, with a view to applying it to 
their local conditions. 


Collection of Out-of-Town Items 
While it is true that interest on deposits 
is the most expensive item in operating a 
bank, there is another function which is 
dangerous and expensive. if not properly 
taken care of, and that is the collection of 
out-of-town items. The handling of out-of- 
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COMPANIES 


Through The Years 


With The 


Old ‘Park Bank’’ 


We have kept our old friends because 
through years of active service the in- 
stitution has proved itself worthy of 
their loyalty. And we have established 
new friendships because financial in- 
stitutions the country over find here 
a thoroughly modern banking service, 
alert and in keeping with their re 
quirements. 


Established 1856 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
214 Broadway 





town items is extremely expensive, and un- 
less a bank charges a sufficient amount of 
interest to its depositors to take care of the 
float while items are being collected, 
it will prove extremely costly to the bank ;— 
not only in handling bona fide transactions, 
but if no charge is made it will create a de- 
sire on the part of 
through their 


such 


depositors to 
bankers 


forward 
“dunning drafts,” 
which should never enter the channels of a 
bank. 

The question naturally arises: How can 
my own institution afford to install a cost 
accounting system? The same question arose 
in the minds of bankers years before 
eredit departments were so well organized. 
I quite well remember a personal experience 
in Syracuse. The bank I was then connected 
with was a comparatively modest one and 
the estimate of the credit standing of our 
various customers was carried largely in the 
heads of the loaning officers. It 
did get occasional financial statements but 
they were not analyzed in any systematic 
way. I undertook to establish a credit sys- 
tem in a small way on my own time. 

We the account of a manufacturer 
who owed us a substantial amount of money. 


The account was regarded slow by the loan- 
ing officers but no one questioned the credit 


ago, 


is true we 


had 





risk. We happened to have statements cov- 
ering a period of four or five years. 
sis of these 
concern 


and 


Analy- 
statements that the 
was rapidly losing its quick posi- 
headed toward trouble. We 
undertook to collect our loans, and about two 
years later, after the account had been taken 
on by another institution, the concern failed. 
After that experience there was no trouble 


indicated 


tion was 


about the expense account of a credit depart- 
ment. 


We are entering upon a period of refine- 
ment of operations, competition is keen, and 
profits are close, and net earnings in the 
future will no doubt be as largely influenced 
by stopping losses as by increasing gross. 
Let me say in conclusion that the period in 
which I have been in banking has been most 
interesting. The banks have developed from 
mere money lenders to vast public-spirited 
organizations with a strong influence on our 
industrial, commercial and even social life. 
We are treated with a measure of confidence, 
which is a great trust. Most of our institu- 
tions now touch human life from the cradle 
to even beyond the grave. I know of no 
business which properly conducted com- 
mands a more inviting future for fair profit, 
interesting work and real service to the 
community. 
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YONKERS TRUST COMPANY, YONKERS, N. Y. 


i his new home of the Yonkers Trust Company at 
Yonkers, N. Y., is built in the shape of a monu- 
mentali;Roman arch. . In designing this bank dignity 
and utility have been combined most successfully. A v 
feature of the building is the lighting system, which 
floods the main banking room with natural light at all fe 
hours of the day. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM i 


BANK ARCHITECT AND EQUIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Branch Road 


that becomes the main line 


Main lines of railway are located; then branch lines 
are built to feed them. Sometimes, a branch line develops 
unexpected possibilities; soon the main traffic of the road 


ae 


is passing over it. 


N many banks, and trust com- 

panies that began as banks, the 

trust department has become the 
main line. And why not? Its 
equipment needs are more modest 
than those of banking. Its fees are 
earned on a smal] investment, with 
no risk of capital. It feeds busi- 
ness to every other department. 
Its foundation is broader, its field 
of endeavor wider, than any other 
banking service. Given the proper 
attention, it may become the main 
line anywhere. 


Given the proper attention 


It is not a weed, to grow unaided. 
Fertile soil must be selected; tested 
seed planted; and the field must 
be cultivated year after year, if the 
full harvest is to be reaped. 


The soil is a mailing list; and 
Purse clients receive mailing list 
advice that insures fertility. The 
seed is direct-mail literature; Purse 
campaigns have brought from 20% 
to 27% direct returns in a year. 
The effectiveness of these two 
factors explains why so many trust 
officers apply the third—use Purse 
campaigns year after year. 


Have you a trust department tha 
you would like to develop into a main 
line? Would you like to know how 
others have accomplished it? 


If <*yes’’ is the answer, you 
should write to us. We are getting 
trust business for others. We believe 
we can get it for you. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 


TENNESSEE 


Chicago Office 
1108 Otis Bullding 
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ESSENTIALS 





IN COLLECTION AND PAYMENT OF 


COUPONS 


A DEPARTMENT OF TRUST SERVICE THAT REQUIRES VIGILANCE 
AND CARE 


LOUIS H. BEAUDRY 
Head Coupon Payer, Trust Department, Illinois Merchants Trust Company 





HE collection and payment of coupons 

necessarily involves a tremendous 

amount of detail, so much in fact, that 
the average person very seldom realizes their 
far-reaching effect. 

The Coupon Paying Section of the Trust 
Department touches and comes into contact 
with nearly every department in the bank 
It pays municipal issues for the Bond De- 
partment; collects warrants and checks 
through the Collection Department; pays the 
coupons presented by the Coupon Depart- 
ment; sends and receives telegrams; receives 
funds from the Wire Transfer; charges and 
credits accounts in the Commercial and Gen- 
eral Books Departments; and in a more or 
less degree touches each and every depart- 
ment of the bank. 


A Gigantic Machine 

The bondholder presents his coupons at 
his bank for collection and credit to his ac- 
count, probably not realizing that he has 
started the movement of a gigantic machine. 
In the first place, in order to pay coupons, 
we must have the money with which to pay. 
The money for this purpose is derived from 
two different sources. 

In the first case, when the paying agent 
acts in this capacity alone, it is necessary to 
receive the funds through a principal agent, 
such as another bank or trust company. 

In the second case, when the paying agent 
is also trustee of the issue, it is his duty to 
notify the debtor corporations of the amount 
and the time, at which the deposit to pay 
coupons must be made. 

Under the second method the amount of 
money due is derived from the trustee rec- 
ords, which discloses the outstanding par 
value of bonds, the rate of interest, the due 
dates of the bonds and coupons, and a con- 
siderable amount of additional information, 
which is required for trustee purposes only. 
It is very easy to ascertain the amount due 


from these records, and it is our responsibil- 
ity to see that a complete deposit is made in 
every case to pay all coupons. 

We also receive, in most cases, a deposit 
to cover 2 per cent of the par value of cou- 
pons due. This is for the purpose of bonds 
that contain a 2 per cent tax-free covenant 
clause. The owner of a bond of this type 
is entitled to deduct 2 per cent of interest so 
collected on his federal income tax return, 
as tax paid at the source. 

Under the first method of receiving funds 
we must accept the amount, which is turned 
over to us by the trustee. This excepts mu- 
nicipal bond issues which very seldom have 
a trustee, in which case funds are received 
from the municipality. There are two ways 
in which payments are made. One is by 
the deposit of the debtor corporation’s check, 
and the other is by receiving authority to 
charge some particular checking account in 
our Commercial Department, as the coupons 
are paid. In receiving the company’s check, 
it is, of course, necessary to collect this 
check and convert it into Chicago funds be- 
fore payment on coupons can be made. 


Collect Checks at Par 

Checks are usually collected by our Col- 
lection Department through the Federal Re- 
serve system. It is necessary to collect these 
checks at par, in order that we have a com- 
plete deposit, that is to say, sufficient funds 
to pay all coupons at the face value, which 
may be presented. 

Coupons are received from three different 
sources: From banks, brokers and the gen- 
eral public. The majority of coupons are 
presented by our loop banks, which have 
previously received them from their cus- 
tomers. Several brokers collect their cou- 
pons direct, but the majority collect through 
some large bank. 

The first operation in the payment of cou- 
pons is to assemble all coupons of a like 
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352 TRUST 
issue. These issues are then sorted alpha- 
betically. Of late the volume of business 
has been increased to such a point that it 
has been necessary to separate and pay mu- 
nicipal coupons separately. In paying cou- 
pons, the first and most important considera- 
tion is to know absolutely that we have funds 
on deposit for that purpose. 

In order to aid the payers, a monthly list 
of the coupons due is furnished to each one. 
Several of these lists are furnished to the 
Coupon Division in the Commercial Depart- 
ment and to the Coupon Receiving Tellers in 
the Savings Department. This list is in- 
itialed by the Coupon Teller as the funds are 
received. This method insures an accurate 
and up-to-date list, by which every coupon 
payer is guided. 


Pay Only Due Coupons 


The second consideration, and of no less 
importance is to ascertain whether the cou- 
pon is due or past due. It is an unforgivable 
sin to pay a coupon that is not due. There 
are several reasons for this stand, the most 
important of which is that the company may 
default at future interest periods, which 
would preclude any possibility of collecting 
on such a loss. In quite a number of in- 
stances, one company will have several bond 
issues, some of which are payable at this 
bank, while others may be payable elsewhere. 

It is very important, therefore, to be sure 
that the issue which we are paying is the 
proper one. It is customary for a company 
to have all coupons from all its issues bear 
a certain similarity. This makes it extreme- 
ly difficult for us to be sure that the proper 
issues are being paid. An instance of this 
kind is shown by the fact that one of our 
companies has a serial issue, of which there 
are now thirteen series running. Some of 
these coupons are payable at this bank and 
some are payable elsewhere. All of these 
coupons are of exactly the same size and 
color and it is extremely difficult to discover 
the particular series which is being pre- 
sented. 


Require Ownership Certificates 


One of the necessary evils in coupon pay- 
ing is the government requirement of the fil- 
ing of an ownership certificate when coupons 
detached from bonds containing a tax-free 
covenant clause are being paid. It is our 
duty as paying agent to be sure that this 
certificate is filled out properly and that it 
is correct in every detail. 

When a bond is called, all coupons which 
are due subsequent to this call, become a 


COMPANIES 


part of the bond. It is, therefore, necessary 
to be sure that the coupon being presented 
is not detached from a called bond. This is 
a considerable source of annoyance, espe- 
cially when bonds are called by lot, that is 
to say, certain numbers being drawn for call 
at various periods. 

Following the examination of the owner- 
ship certificate and the coupons, each issue 
is entered upon a requisition, showing the 
numbers of coupons presented of each de- 
nomination and the total par value of each 
issue. The amount of coupons on hand, plus 
any return items, must balance with the 
amount on the duplicate receipt, which is 
left with us at the time of presentation. 
When this is accomplished, we draw our 
check to the order of the presenting party. 


Checking Account for Coupons 


A special checking account for coupon pay- 
ments is maintained in the Commercial De- 
parment, and it is against this account that 
our check is drawn. Coupons are payable 
to bearer and no identification is required. 
It is our policy, pay by check, 
but if the presentor requests cash we will, 
upon his endorsement of our check, approve 
the same for payment by our paying tellers. 
After paying coupons, the check requisitions 
and coupons, still in the envelopes, are passed 
on to checkers of the days work in the 
eancelled securities section. Their work is 
materially the same as that in the coupon 
paying section, as they examine the coupons 
for series, maturity, and number, initialing 
the requisitions as they are proven. 

Then the requisition is returned and 
posted to a coupon scratcher at the end of 
each day. It is at this time that the cou- 
pons are finally removed from the envelope 
in which they were presented. All coupons 
of a similar issue and denominations are as- 
sembled together and a list is made which is 
checked with the coupon scratcher. It is by 
this method that we are able to arrive at the 
amount which has been paid in each issue 
and in total. The individual totals of each 
issue are balanced with the amounts of cou- 
pons on hand in the Cancelled Securities Di- 
vision and the total is balanced with the 
total of the Coupon Check Register. This 
shows a three corner balance for each day 
and practically eliminates serious errors. 


however, to 


The Coupon Journal 
The coupon journal is written from the 
scratcher made the previous day, and from 
additional cash receipt, and transfer tickets, 
which may have been put through separately. 
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The total debits and total credits in the 
coupon journal must balance with the cash 
ledger of the Trust Department. Postings 
are made into the coupon ledger, direct from 
the coupon journal. Controls are maintained 
in this ledger, which isolates the amounts on 
hand to pay municipal and corporation cou- 
pons and federal income tax on these coupons. 

A general control is also kept of the total 
eash in the coupon account, which balances 
with the Trust Department Cash Ledger and 
the coupon account in the Commercial De- 
partment, taking into account outstanding 
checks. One of the most interesting phases 
in the paying of coupons are the stop pay- 
ments, which are entered. Some people are 
very careless regarding negotiable securities 
and it is very seldom a day passes that we 
don’t receive a request for a stop payment 
against a bond that has been lost, destroyed, 
or stolen. 

It is extremely difficult to stop payment 
on a coupon, as coupons are all payable to 
bearer, and we are required by law to pay 
any bona fide holder for value. We cannot 
withhold payment in any case where the 
holder can prove his ownership. Not long 
ago, we received a request from a lady to 
stop payment on her bond, which she had 
purchased only the day before. She had 
taken the bond home and placed it in the 
stove so that it would be safe. Next morn- 
ing you of course know what happened. 


Owners Careless with Bonds 

About three months ago we received a re- 
quest for a stop payment on a bond and cou- 
pons from a man who had hid his bond in a 
tin can in the pantry. It appears his family 
was moving and he wished to hide the bond 
in such a way that it would not excite the 
suspicion of the movers. He has never been 
able to locate the can in which the bond was 
hidden. 

It hardly seems possible’ that people can 
be so careless with their securities. 

There was a broker that had placed one 
of his bonds on the window sill in his office. 
It was blown out into the street and has 
never been recovered. This instance shows 
that even those who know what care should 
be given negotiable securities are careless 
once in a while. 

One of the most difficult situations is the 
payment of securities, which have disputed 
ownership. This case usually arises-in the 
separation or a divorce of married couples, 
each party claiming ownership of the bonds. 
Sometimes very serious situations arise from 
such disputed ownership. The amount of 
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THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 


tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 


and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $357,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JaMEs STREET, MONTREAL 


BRANCHES 


HALIFAX OTTAWA 
St. Sam N. B. WINNIPEG 
St. JoHN’s, NFLD. CALGARY 
QUEBEC EDMONTON 
TORONTO VANCOUVER 
HAMILTON VICTORIA 
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business handled in our department is a 
great deal larger than one is led to believe. 
Around the first of January and July forty 
or fifty thousand pieces would be a very 
small day, and it is not uncommon to pay a 
million dollars’ worth of securities in a day. 
fo me 

The Brooklyn Trust Company is one of 
the executors of the estate of the late Wil- 
liam P. Clyde, who was head of the Clyde 
Steamship Company until his retirement 
from control in 1906, and the value of which 
was recently appraised at $12,044,323. 


“Trust Companies Magazine is the 
best financial publication that comes to 
our desk and serves as a text book on trust 
matters for our department. The articles 
are not only well selected and well pre- 
pared, but are interesting to trust officials. 


Indeed, they are an inspiration to those 
who read understandingly and inspire one 
to greater efforts of service in the com- 
munity.” 


CLIFTON W. Frazier, Trust Officer, 
Dime Savings & Trust Co., Peoria, Ill. 
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Your Cuban Business 


With eighteen years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position to 
handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 
nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 
Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 
in Cuba 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 
Established 1905 Capital paid up $500,000 
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INCREASED EFFICIENCY AND SERVICE IN THE SAVINGS 
DEPARTMENT 


SUCCESSFUL TEST OF THE UNIT PLAN 


Cc, P. WALKER 
Assistant Cashier, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 





OR many years I have observed that as 
the savings departments in banks grew 
larger the problem of service became 

nreater, and the only answer I can find is 
that the system used by the majority of banks 
is not elastic enough to meet the ever chang- 
ing conditions. 

The Unit Plan comes nearer solving this, 
as well as many other allied problems, than 
any other plan I have yet found. I know 
there are many arguments pro and con, but 
after carefully weighing them all it seems 
to me the balance is decidedly in favor of 
the Unit Plan. No system that I know of is 
100 per cent perfect, nor is so good that it 
can not be picked to pieces; and let it be said 
right here that no system is any better than 
its application! Many systems and plans 
are thrown aside as no good, when if they 
had been properly applied, they would have 
proved successful. 


Three Important Points 

There are three important points to con- 
sider in developing an adequate system in the 
savings department, and they are: Service, 
protection and economy. I have named them 
in line of their relative importance as I see 
it. What does it profit banks to have mas- 
sive buildings and beautiful interiors if they 
are not giving intelligent, prompt and accu- 
rate service? The public resents the “bank 
atmosphere” that requires them to stand in 
line and wait while the tellers are doing a 
lot of things that are unnecessary. They 
do not like to be herded like sheep either. 
All they want and expect is pleasant and 
speedy attention to their deposits and with- 
drawals. 

The Unit Plan provides absolute respon- 
sibility over a definite number of accounts. 
It provides for an even distribution of ac- 
tivity. It creates a spirit of friendly compe- 
tition between units in the service to depos- 
itors, as well as speed and accuracy in 
It enables you to estab- 
lish a standard of performance in the de- 


handling accounts. 





partment. You have an adequate check 
against fraud from within or without, except 
by collusion. You have the provision of an 
internal audit over which tellers and book- 
keepers have no control. It gives you the 
assurance of more accurate service to depos- 
itors. It equalizes the responsibility of tell- 
ers becoming acquainted with depositors, this 
applies to both old and new accounts. It 
encourages a friendly attitude on the part 
of the depositor toward the teller and gives 
the teller a better opportunity of learning his 
customers’ likes, dislikes and hobbies. It 
eliminates the necessity of a depositor going 
to various windows to complete a transaction. 
Each unit is complete within itself, and 
can operate independent of any other unit. 

I believe the permanent success of the 
Unit Plan depends largely upon establishing 
and maintaining units of uniform activity, and 
the only way this can be accomplished is 
through the re-use of account numbers. We 
have been re-using our account numbers for 
the past five years and we have yet to find a 
single disadvantage. 


Objections to Unit Plan Overcome 

As far back as ten years ago I believed 
that the time would come when banks would 
be forced to consider the Unit Plan in their 
savings departments, but at the same time I 
realized that some of the outstanding objec- 
tions would have to be overcome. I, there- 
fore, began to study the Unit Plan from every 
angle, using my own department as a labora- 
tory, so to speak, wherein I could experi- 
ment and test out the various ideas and sug- 
gestions that I thought of, or others offered. 

Whenever I heard of a bank attempting 
anything along this line, I made it a point 
to investigate their methods. I finally came 
to the conclusion that many of us were work- 
ing toward the same end, but taking different 
paths. Even up to five years ago, I was by no 
means satisfied that any of us had made much 
progress toward the solution of the problem. 
Along about that time, I came to the conclu- 
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You Need 
Representation 


In Canada 


If your Canadian in- 
terests are to be handled 
to the best advantage, 
you must have a Cana- 
dian representative of 
ability and integrity. 


The service we offer 
is well worth your con- 
sideration. Write for 
particulars. 


The Northern Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 


sion that the biggest obstacle I had to over- 
come was to establish and maintain an equal 
distribution of activity over the entire sys- 
tem before I could further consider the Unit 
Plan. The practice of the past was to analyze 
the ledger activity. This developed the fact 
that the newer accounts were far more active 
than the older ones; that there was a steadily 
diminishing activity at one end and a con- 
stantly increasing activity at the other, and 
that the units up on this basis proved 
unsatisfactory, and had to be constantly re- 
vised because of this ever changing activity. 


set 


Re-use of Account Numbers 

This objection was very forcefully brought 
out in a paper read by Walter E. Hallett, 
deputy comptroller of the Bank of Savings, 
New York City, at the annual meeting last 
October, of the Savings Banks Association of 
the State of New York. In his paper he ably 
summarized the general objection to the Unit 
Plan, which reads in part, as follows: 

“Now, one of the absolute prerequisites, it 
seems to me, of a properly conducted Unit 
Plan so defined, is that there shall be uni- 
formity of_ transactions 
space of time, 
a system 


covering a given 
that is to say. you are erecting 
under which a depositor will go 


to a given unit. and one of the advantages 


National Trust 


Company 


Limited 





Paid-up Capital and Reserve 
$4,500,000 


Assets Under Administration 


$138,000,000 


Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals. 


4% on Deposits 


544% on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 


Correspondence Invited. 


Toronto Montreal Hamilton Winnipeg 


Saskatoon 





Edmonton Lendon, England 


claimed is that he becomes acquainted with 


the man operating that unit and he gets the 
personal touch. Very 
good idea if it can be 
under the 


is uniformly practiced in 


good, 


that is a 
worked out. 


veru 


“Now, numerical which 
banks, at 
least in the Past, such a thing as uniformity 
of activity over a given 


hardly possible, because 


system 
savings 
periol of time is 
under the numerical 
system your division is growing at the top all 
the time, the 

more stagnant. 


bottom is 
You 


positors so as to kecp an even, or even a fairly 


hecoming and 


cannot divide your -le- 


more 


even number of transactions in a given unit, 
because it runs down hill so rapidly in point 
of activity that in a very short time you have 
got to the 
therefore, 


change boundaries of unit 


defeat the very purpose 
ected the syste m.”’ 


your 
and you, 
for which you hare ¢« 

This 
worked 


ean be and has been’ successfully 
out through the re-use of account 
numbers, and I know from the personal ex- 
perience of myself and others that it is thor- 
oughly practicable. 

& & % 

The United States and Trust 
Company of New York has been appointed 
transfer agent of the capital stock of the Fel 
lows Company of New York. 
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SIXTH MID-WINTER CONFERENCE 


OF THE 


Crust Companies of the United States 


UNDER AUSPICES OF THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, HELD IN NEW YORK, 
FEBRUARY 18 AND 19, 1925 


Full Report. of Proceedings and Discussions 





N developing new aspects of cooperation 

with life insurance companies, with re- 

ligious and charitable organizations in the 
fiduciary administration and creation of gifts 
and endowments and in revealing constantly 
greater refinements of service and efficient 
management, the sixth annual Mid-Winter 
Conference of the Trust Companies of the 
United States held in New York City recently 
was unquestionably the most prolific of prac- 
tical results since these national assemblages 
were inaugurated. Mingled with trust com- 
pany officers as well as trust department 
representatives from national banks, was a 
large representation from life lasurance men 
who are alert to the wonderful possibilities 
of developing new avenues of life insurance 
protection by enlisting joint trust company 
and life insurance service. The sessions were 
conducted on the open forum plan with ques- 
tions prepared in advance and propounded 
from the floor which brought out intensive 
and very informative discussion as to trust 
company methods and policies in meeting dif- 
ferent problems of administration. The con- 
ference was attended by about four hundred 
trust company officers representing nearly 
every state in the Union and four sessions, 
embracing two full days, were held in the 
capacious ball room of the Hotel Commodore 
on February 18th and 19th. A pleasing di 
version were the mid-day lunches. 

More intensive cooperation between trust 
companies and life insurance companies in 
broadening the scope of fiduciary and life in- 
surance service through the instrumentality 
of Life Insurance Trusts and the creation as 
well as the preservation of estates, was the 
major topic of the first session at which in- 
structive addresses were made with the as- 
sistance of slides shown on the screen by Ed- 
ward A. Woods of Pittsburgh, one of the 
most successful life underwriters in the coun- 





try, and by Leslie G. MceDouall of the Fidel- 
ity Union Trust Company of Newark, N. J., 
who is said to have written more life insur- 
ance trust business than any other trust of- 
ficer. Important facts were developed as to 
shrinkage of estates after death, and the 
functions of “clean-up” insurance. 

The second conference was largely devoted 
to discussion of technical phases of life in- 
surance trust agreements with special refer- 
ence to revocable and irrevocable agreements 
and respective features of funded and un- 
funded trusts. A review was also presented 
of various plans for revision of inheritance 
and estate taxation by Chairman Roy C. Os- 
good of the special inheritance and estate 
tax revision committee appointed by the 
Trust Company Division. This was followed 
by open discussion of tax problems. 

The third session feature was the discus- 
sion of a cooperative basis between trust com- 
panies and church organizations in the en- 
couragement of endowments and administra- 
tion of funds for religious purposes as well 
as the movement to promote better writing of 
wills. This phase was broached by Dr, Al- 
fred Williams Anthony, who was instructed 
to formally invite trust company cooperation 
from the committee on financial and fiduciary 
matters of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. Further de- 
bate was conducted on inheritance tax, ad- 
ministration and varied fiduciary questions. 
Community Trust development also received 
attention. The fourth session developed ex- 
ceedingly useful discussion on methods for 
soliciting trust business, voluntary trusts, 
custody and investment of trust funds. 

Vice-President Francis H. Sisson of the 
Trust Company Division presided with char- 
acteristic diplomacy. On the following pages 
appear the official stenographic report of the 
proceedings and discussions. 
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FIRST SESSION 


Sixth Mid-Winter Confereure of Crust 
Companies 


Wednesday Morning, February 18, 1925 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY 
CHAIRMAN FRANCIS H. SISSON 


T has been five years since we started these 
conferences, as you all know, at first rath- 
er tentatively with fear and trembling as 

to their possible outcome. They have, how- 
ever, attained a cumulative value which 
makes this Sixth Annual Conference a most 
promising one and which will be attended 
with profit to all of us if we each lend to it 
that which we have to give. Moreover, this 
conference. is about to take a somewhat dif- 
ferent form from those which have preceded. 

This is to be an open forum in which you 

men on the floor will be asked to conduct the 
conference. The chairman will simply act 
as referee. There are to be no set speeches 
and no dissertations of any sort, other than 
those you offer from your own 
and experiences. As I see it, these confer- 
ences have two major motives. First, how 
to extend trust company activities and next, 
how to properly perform them. With those 
two ideals before us, we shall derive instruc- 
tion if each of us contribute out of his own 
experience and thought, that which he has 
found most valuable in the extension of fidu- 
ciaries activities by trust companies, as well 
as by national or state banks represented 
here, and also in the efficient performance 
of such activities upon which extension must 
be based. Only as we perform have we a 
right to demand public patronage and recog- 
nition. 


convictions 


Wider Field of Fiduciary Responsibility 
As we enter upon a period of greater 
prosperity the duties of corporate fiduciaries 
will be attended with even greater responsi- 
bilities and perhaps greater difficulty than in 
any preceding period. The vast wealth en- 
trusted to their care and the responsibility 
which goes With the conserving of property 
will be emphasized more and more as the 
years go by. We will have upon our hands 


the problem of investing this wealth wisely, 
not only to obtain the largest return possible 
in the prosperous days which seem tobe be- 
fore us, but to protect that wealth when the 
next cycle comes and the wheel again revolves 
and deflation One of our 
papers the other day said that prosperity is 
a period in which 
that he doesn’t 


follows inflation. 


every man buys things 


need and pays prices they 
aren’t worth, and that, by and large, will be 
the economic problem that we will all have 
to face in our handling of the wealth that is 
entrusted to us. 


We must discover new selling methods for 
this service to combat the opposition that 
comes from selfish and conflicting interests. 
The genius of salesmanship is one which we 
want to stimulate and inspire in every pos- 
sible way. We want the benefit of your own 
community work, and we want to strike the 
note of inspiration and fresh creative thought 
wherever we can. 

We have tried as far as possible to divide 
this program into a logical sequence. The 
method employed will be the reading of ques- 
tions and the discussion of those questions 
as they are read. You will find the questions 
seattered about. The person holding No. 1 
will rise, read the question and be given the 
first opportunity to speak to it, if he cares to. 
All who desire to discuss that question will 
then be given an opportunity to follow, and 
so this round table method will be employed 
in every possible way. I hope that through 
it all there will be reflected a spirit of tol- 
erance for the other fellow’s views and of 
open-mindedness which is the only sort of 
fertile soil that ideas can grow in. 

Before we come to the program I want 
first to ask for a greeting from the executive 
manager of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Fred Shepherd, whom we all trust and 
love and honor for the splendid work he has 
done in the association. 

















TRUST 


GREETINGS FROM EXECUTIVE 
MANAGER OF AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. F. N. Shepherd: Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen. I believe that any one familiar 
with the work of the Trust Company Divi 
sion and the conferences which this Division, 
not only instituted, but for the last five years 
has carried on with a high degree of success, 
could not but appreciate their helpful signi- 
ficance. You have set the pace. The plan 
outlined by your chairman of making this an 
open forum, where every man has a right to 
speak, is a happy one. It gives to such meet- 
ings the opportunity for personal contact and 
for expression that cannot be had in the 
larger conventions. 

[ like the spirit that has actuated the trust 
companies of the United States, as repre- 
sented by this meeting, and by their coopera- 
tive advertising which brings before the 
people trust company service and the neces- 
sity of providing for the future as well as 
taking care of the present. I greet you not 
only on behalf of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, but personally, and I express to you 
Mr. Chairman, with whom my contact has 





Lucius TETER 


President, Chicago Trust Company and President, Trust 
Company Division 
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been of intimate nature, my appreciation of 
the support and assistance that you have 
given me and, through you, to the members 
of the Trust Company Division and staff my 
gratitude for the fine spirit of cooperation 
which they, too, have accorded me. 


Opening of Insurance Trust 
Discussion 


Chairman Sisson: One of the mooted 
questions in our field for some years has been 
that of insurance trusts. We have not al- 
ways been frank with each other, the cor- 
porate fiduciaries and the insurance compa- 
nies, in our treatment of this subject, but we 
are coming to understand each other and to 
cooperate to mutual advantage. So we have 
asked Messrs. Woods and McDouall to con- 
duct something of a duet on this subject 
Mr. Woods is recognized as one of the largest 
insurance underwriters in the country. Mr. 
McDouall is acknowledged in trust company 
circles as having closed with customers a 
larger volume of insurance trusts than any 
man in the country. So, we have two leaders 
in this field, and we are looking forward to a 
real treat in this discussion because of that 
fact. 


Francis H. Sisson 


Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Co., New York, and Vice- 
President, Trust Company Division, who presided at the 


Mid-Winter Conference 
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“The Oldest Trust Company in the National Capital” 
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THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND I RUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 
MAIN BUILDING WEST END BRANCH 
Opposite U.S Patent Office Opposite State, War and Navy Building 


Especial attention given to the business of banks, 
corporations, estates and foreign clients. “W. L. 4 
& T.” Letters of Credit issued on favorable terms. 14 


Our location at the National Capital enables us to render 

advantageous service to out-of-town corporations, as 

Registrar of stock or Fiscal Agent, free from local transfer 
tax or delays. Correspondence is invited. 


JOHN B. LARNER, President 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND ITS RELATION TO ESTATES AND 
TRUSTS 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL VALUES IN DEVELOPING LIFE INSURANCE 
TRUSTS 


LESLIE G. McDOUALL 
Assistant Trust Officer, Fide:sity Union Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 








(Epiror’s Note: Mr. McDouall’s graphic presentation of the subject of Life Insur- 
ance Trusts was one of the features at the recent Mid-Winter Trust Company Conference. 
With the assistance of lantern slides thrown upon a screen he brought out the important 
economic factors in the husbanding of life insurance income and the obligation which 
rests upon both life insurance underwriters and trust companies to join in the conserva- 
tion of life insurance proceeds as well as the conservation and building up of estates.) 


ITTLE that I say will express my ap- 
preciation for the opportunity to con- 
sider with you a subject of growing im- 
portance, not only to each and every one of 
us as individuals, but also as representatives 
of two of America’s greatest economic factors 
the life insurance companies and the banks. 
I am cognizant of the difficulty of saying any- 
thing that may be especially new to you, but 
[ trust that my remarks will induce you to 
consider the greater service that you may 
render in eonnection with a campaign which 
is destined to be one of the greatest contribu- 
tions to the cause of economic betterment. 
Please bear in mind that I am attempting to 
promote and develop a sincere understanding 
of the word cooperation as it applies to the 
life insurance companies and the banks. 

In connection with my work with one of 
America’s great trust companies, it has been 
my privilege to have been closely associated 
with many problems arising in the adminis- 
tration of trust estates, and also with the de- 
velopment of the modern Life Insurance 
Trust. This experience, together with the 
contacts that have been made with life un- 
derwriters and trust officials in different sec- 
tions of the country lead me to believe that 
there must come the adjustments of practical 
business experience, as well as a reorganiza- 
tion or reshaping of certain present-day 
practices, in order that we may meet more 
intelligently the needs of the people. 

Often in days past, I have wondered how 
best to convey a message regarding the devel- 
opment of the Life Insurance Trust plan. I 
could reach but one conclusion, and that was 
to appeal to the mind through the eye, so 
today I shall ask you to turn with me to the 


screen, as an aid in presenting the subject 
ot “Life Insurance and its Relation to Es- 
tates and Trusts.” 


Life Insurance as an Economic Factor 

The topic requires that we consider briefly 
the status of life insurance as an economic 
factor. That status can quickly be grasped 
by reviewing a few general statistics dealing 
with the business. 

We find that life insurance in force (ex- 
cluding fraternal and other such insurance) 
has increased from $15,555,000 in 1914 to the 
vast sum of $56,903,000 at the close of the 
year 1923, and that during this same period 
payments for death losses and matured en- 
dowments have increased from $282,798,000 to 
$563,708,000. These figures surely suggest 
that the institution of life insurance is one 
of the most successful cooperative organiza- 
tions in America today. In continuing our 
review, we find that statisticians tell us that 
of the claims paid for death losses in the year 
1923, approximately 90 per cent, or $378,- 
000,000 was paid out in lump sums. 

Assuming that the information at hand is 
substantially correct, is it not fair to in- 
quire why it has been estimated that the 
people of the United States lose, through 
fraudulent investment concerns, at least one 
billion dollars annually. I think I am right 
in Saying that a percentage of moneys paid 
by life insurance companies, in lump sum 
settlement of their contracts to beneficiaries, 
mostly widows, is reflected in the loss I have 
just mentioned. 


Dissipation of Estates 
Have you ever wondered why it has been 
estimated that 90 per cent of all estates of 
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$5,000 or over are entirely consumed or dissi- 
pated in a period of five to seven years. The 
dissipation of estates is well known to us all, 
but the consumption of estates presents an 
angle which should urge us to greater ac- 
tivity in our respective fields. In passing on 
this point, I need only emphasize the neces- 
sity for a thorough understanding of the 
principles underlying the appraisal of “Hu- 
man Life Values,’ as suggested by Dr. Hueb- 
ner. 

If it is true that life insurance policies con- 
stitute approximately 81 per cent of all prop- 
erty left by persons dying in the United 
States, I think it proper to suggest that life 
insurance that replaces your income should be 
paid out as income and not in a lump sum. 
With these facts in mind, are you willing to 
continue to advocate lump sum settlements, 
which in a majority of cases are but a vision 
and a promise. Do you want the contracts 
of your clients to be an “Income or a Shower 
of Money?” 


Conservation Through Trust Service 

No one who has intelligaqntly watched 
the trend and tendency of the past few years 
and who can see, even dimly into the future, 
will dare deny that the institutions we rep- 
resent, in order to justify their existence, 
must, from the standpoint of economic con- 
servation, fully and completely provide an 
unselfish service that will bring about a prac- 
tical adjustment of this situation. The in- 
surance companies have, for a number of 
years been aware of the growing tendency to 
dissipate the proceeds of their policies and 
have met it in a way that calls for our ad- 
miration. I refer to the system developed 
by the insurance companies for the payment 
of their policies in installments. This sys- 
tem covers certain contingencies, but it, how- 
ever, has definite limitations. 

What aid has been offered by banks exer- 
cising trust powers in an endeavor to meet 
this situation? The development of ‘tthe 
Modern Life Insurance Plan is their con- 
tribution. 


Broadcasting Life Insurance Trust Plan 

Several years have elapsed since the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers 
Association set up one of the greatest broad- 
casting stations in America today. For lack 
of a better name I shall call it “Station ITP,” 
(Insurance Trust Plan) which station is 
broadcasting on an unlimited wave length. 
Slowly, but surely, there has been estab- 
lished by many banks throughout America 
sub or relay stations. It is the desire of the 
Committee on Insurance Trusts of the Ameri- 
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can Bankers Association and also of the Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters to further add to the stations al- 
ready operating. It is a privilege to again 
broadcast a message regarding the careful 


and suggestive studies that are being made 
by life insurance companies and banks, with 
the single purpose in view of serving the 
wants and needs of the population, and to 
further assist in creating, upbuilding and 
conserving the family estate. 


Unfunded Type of Insurance Trust Plan 

I should like to discuss with you, briefly, 
this latest development by banks exercising 
trust powers. The plan does two things. In 
the case of a man or woman who already has 
an estate, and who is insurable, it serves to 
increase the estate from 100 to 300 per cent; 
in the case of one who has no estate, it en- 
ables him or her to create one. Generally, 
Insurance Trusts may be divided into two 
classes, namely: : 

Funded Life Insurance Trust. 

Unfunded Life Insurance Trust. 

The Unfunded Trust in many ways is simi- 
lar to the various options now offered by the 
insurance companies. It does differ, however, 
in the important element of discretion and it 
is in this connection that the trust compa- 
nies exercising trust powers may be of val- 
uable service to their clients. The plan is 
simple, and one of the surest ways of build- 
ing up an estate. 

The insured enters into a trust agreement 
whereby policies, now in force or to be ap- 
plied for, are made payable to a trust com- 
pany as “trustee;” the trustee is instructed 
to collect proceeds on death of the insured 
and administer the same in accordance with 
a trust agreement. There is no duty resting 
upon the trustee to pay the insurance premi- 
ums, as the insured covenants to pay any and 
all premiums during his lifetime. To illus- 
trate, let us assume that “A” now carries 
$50,000 of insurance, having policies in five 
companies, each for the sum of $10,000. It 
is his wish that his insurance estate (and 
that may be all he has) be held as a sepa- 
rate fund by a trust company acting as trus- 
tee; the income from the investment thereof 
payable to his wife, either until her death or 
remarriage, and upon her death or remarriage 
the principal thereof to be payable to his 
children, if they have or shall attain the age 
of 35 years. 

The trust agreement may, in addition there- 
to, empower the trustee to use the principal 
or a part thereof, if, in its judgment, it is 
advisable so to do. Such a plan could not be 
‘arried into effect by the exercise of the op- 
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tions provided in the standard policies, be- 
cause the options do not permit the discre- 
tionary power which the insured wishes exer- 
cised if necessary or advisable. The Insur- 
ance Trust Plan further permits centraliza- 
tion of all life insurance policies and enables 
the dependents of your clients to deal with 
one source, rather than many, 


The Funded Insurance Trusts 

In some respects the Funded Trust is simi- 
lar; it does, however, differ in this important 
respect. At the time the trust is established, 
the insured, or the donor, deposits with the 
“trustee,” income-producing securities that 
will yield sufficient annual income to pay the 
premiums on the insurance now in force or 
thereafter obtained. The trustee under this 
plan pays the premiums as they become due. 
To sum it all up, we are endeavoring to 
bring the man who is insured or who contem- 
plates being insured to the realization that 
he should provide not only money, but money 
management. The plan protects the present 
and safeguards the future. Unless life insur- 
ance is supplemented with a life insurance 
trust agreement with a bank, or by the exer- 
cise of one of the several options which the 
standard form of policies permit, his family’s 
future financial welfare is only half insured. 


Protection for Estates 

So far, I have purposely confined my re- 
marks to the Insurance Trust Plan, as an aid 
to help men build estates. It is now my 
privilege to point out that life insurance and 
life insurance trusts may also serve another 
purpose, that is to help save estates after 
they have been built. I can best illustrate 
my point by a picture which indicates how 
Mr. Average Citizen regards his estate. 

A represents liquid assets, classed as prime, 
marketable and salable. 

B represents working assets, including 
business interests, real estate, securities of 
close corporations, , 

C represents “speculative” assets or real 
estate, stocks and bonds for a rise, ete. 

D represents life value assets or personal 
earning power. 

All of these assets has its central purpose 
in the home, the rock foundation upon. which 
our nation is built. 

The public seems unaware that there is a 
form of tax that has and is still making 
progress in this country, the so-called inher- 
itance tax or death duty. They fail to realize 
that with death the picture changes to one 
which involves their estate in proceedings 
with “Tax Bureaus that are Chronically 
Swamped,” and instead of the beautiful pic- 


ture of which every one dreams, the facts 
produce this result. 

“TD,” life value asset or personal earning 
power, is entirely destroyed and instead of 
the estate of Mr. Average Citizen being tied 
up to the home as he had pictured, we find 
a building at the top of this illustration that 
we will assume represents the Capitol at 
Washington and the Capitol of the State of 
Domicile, each of which drop a line to en- 
circle the entire estate with a first mortgage 
lien for the taxes that must be paid. 

Inheritance taxes have not attracted the 
interest and attention given to the income 
tax. There are 7,000,000 income taxpayers, 
whereas only twelve to thirteen thousand es- 
tates are affected each year, so far as the 
Federal Government is concerned. Is it any 
wonder that Congress and legislatures have 
had little opposition in making the trend of 
rates upward? The figures just mentioned 
indicate why “an inheritance tax is the eas- 
iest of all taxes to collect.” 


Guarding Against Enforced Liquidation 

Mr. Average Citizen’s estate accumulates 
liabilities immediately upon his death. When 
these are drawn to his attention, he pictures 
what he thinks will happen to his estate, that 
is, that a sector will be taken out of his en- 
tire estate by taking equal portions from 
Circles A, B and C, to meet the payment of 
these claims. 

Experience, however, shows that the funds 
to meet these immediate cash demands for 
inheritance and federal taxes and other ex- 
penses must frequently be raised by forced 
liquidation and the sale of most desirable 
securities, at a time, perhaps, when there ex- 
ists a bear market. The Wall Street Journal 
says: “Estate taxes have made it dangerous 
for persons of wealth to die, except in a 
bull market and unless a large part of their 
estate is in liquid form.” I have known of 
many cases where this situation has arisen, 
only to leave the estate of Mr. Average Citi- 
zen like this picture—the very heart of it gone. 

As trust men, our mission is to help Mr. 
Average Citizen leave his estate intact. We 
can do it by helping him build a_ super- 
estate of life insurance equal to the taxes his 
estate must pay. Instead of the tax problems 
eating the heart out of his estate, this super- 
estate of life insurance will be available on 
his death to cover taxes and other expenses. 

Life insurance is “The Faithful Servitor” 
that will prevent the wrecking of many es- 
tates. It is the only safe plan that will 
enable one to amortize taxes and other ex- 
penses payable at a future date. 


(See page 337 for address of Mr. Edward A. Woods) 
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Owing to the lateness 
that the discus- 
Trusts and the 
questions scheduled set down, be postponed 
and taken up at the afternoon session. Be- 
fore entertaining a motion to adjourn, how- 
will call upon C. A. Scully, trust 

the National Bank of Commerce 
York, to briefly comment upon the 
Frick 


Chairman Sisson: 
of the hour it 
sion on Insurance 


is suggested 


series of 


ever, I 
officer of 
in New 

litigation 


concerning the estate. 


REVIEW OF LITIGATION IN 
FRICK CASE INVOLVING TAX 
ON INSURANCE PROCEEDS 


Cc. A. SCULLY 


Trust Officer, National Bank of Commerce in 
New York 


Most of you are already familiar with the 
litigation the executors of 
tate of Henry C. Frick, involving the 
stitutionality of the Federal Estate Tax, 
with reference to the provision 
taxing the proceeds of all insurance policies, 
in excess of $40,000, no matter to whom pay- 
able. 

Mr. Frick carried eleven different policies 
life totaling 


begun by the es- 


con 


particular 


something 
different 
taken out by 


of insurance on his 
than $500,000. These were of 
character. had 
him, made payable to his estate and assigned 
to his wife or daughter. had 
taken out and payable directly 

wife or daughter. In the 
of revocation and in 
practically 


less 
Some been 
been 
to the 
right 
other 


some 
made 
some CuSes, 
was reserved 
that every 
situation with life insur- 
ance policy was presented in that litigation. 


cases not. So pos- 


sible respect to a 

The executors, having paid the federal es- 
tate tax under protest, action in 
the United States the 
Western District of Pennsylvania, for the 
recovery of the tax assessed on 


the sums payable on the life insurance poli- 


began an 
District Court for 


amount of 


cies. 

The United States 
Western District of 
down a very well 
which they held that the provisions of the 
Federal Estate Tax Act of 1918, which 
the statute applicable to that particular case, 
so far as it applied to policies of insurance 
in excess of $40,000, made payable to a named 
beneficiary unconstitutional, and that 
the tax in had been erroneously 


aosessed, 


the 
handed 
decision in 


District Court for 
Pennsylvania, 
considered 


was 


was 
this case 

The gist of the decision is contained in two 
sentences of the opinion which read as fol- 


lows: “The statute arbitrarily makes some- 
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was no part of if, 


Estate 


upon 


thing a part of the which in 
fact the 
of that, undertakes to levy an estate tar, an 
tar, 


and value 


ad ralorem transfer exrcise 


to 25 per cent of the 


amounting 
value. This, in my judg- 
ment, is the taking of property without due 
law; the 
apportionment as 


constitution.” 


process of direct tax 


by the 


levuing of a 


without required 


decision, and as a 


that 
made by 


Following result 
of efforts life 
insurance companies and others who felt a 
particular the the 
litigation, Attorney General of the 
United appeared the United 
States Supreme Court the last week of 1924 
that instead of the 
being assigned its usual position on 
the list for argument, it be advanced. That 
motion has been granted, and the arguments 
on appeal will be heard by the United States 
Supreme Court on the 13th of April, so that 
this important question 
should be handed down in the comparatively 
near future. 

(Close 


representatives of 
interest in outcome of 
the 
States before 
and requested case on 
appeal 


a decision on very 


of First 


Session, ) 
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Chairman Sisson: Gentlemen, we are to your hearts and so vital to your business. 
have the privilege of a word of greeting The thing that I like most about this par- 
from the president of the American Bankers — ticular conference is the fact that you have 
Association, also president of the Bowery invited men of all the 
Savings Bank, William E. Knox, known to 
us all as “Uncle Billy,” whom we are de- 
lighted to have with us. 


other branches of 
banking to sit in with you and to take part 
in your councils. 


As the profession of banking is develop- 


GREETING FROM PRESIDENT _ ins. we appear to be—well, I don’t know that 
KNOX OF THE AMERICAN I ought to say encroaching, but we appear 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION to be lapping over a little bit more and more 


into each other's territory. That cannot be 
Mr. William E. Knox: I have just a helped. It is the 
word of greeting for you. First, I want to 
greet you in my official capacity as president 
of the American Bankers Association; sec 
ond, I want to greet you as a New York man 
welcoming you good people from out of town 
to the city: and thirdly, I want to welcome 
you personally and affectionately as my) 
friends, which many of you are and have 
been for a good many years. 


natural order of progress 
and of growth, and it is a great delight to 
find that the various divisions of the A. B. 
A. and the members of the various divisions 
are willing to lend a helping hand to the 
other fellow and to help him to solve some 
of the problems which they have met, and 
to do the things that they have experienced 
and that the other fellow wants to know 


: about. 
It is a great pleasure to have you meet 


here in New York. I know that the meet 
ing is going to be profitable. I know that Chairman Sisson: The conference will 
you are going to enjoy picking up the threads now observe the plan of forum discussion 
of old friendships and acquaintances. I and open debate on the various questions as 
know that you are going to find it profitable they are presented. We have first some ques- 
to discuss the affairs that are so near to’ tions dealing with Life Insurance Trusts. 
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If any of your clients need 
the services of a Trust Com- 
pany in Chicago, we should 
be pleased to have you refer 
them to us. 


In addition to a complete and 
well equipped organization, 
our morethan 40 years’ experi- 
ence in investment banking, 
we believe, specially qualifies 
us to administer estates, man- 
age trust funds, give advice 
about financial problems, or 
render any of the many serv- 
ices that may be asked of a 
trust company. 


You can feel sure when you 
send your clients to us that 
their interests and yours will 
be thoroughly looked after 
and protected. 
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FORUM DISCUSSION 


ON 


DEVELOPING AND ADMINISTERING LIFE INSURANCE 
TRUSTS 


Question: What is the correct 
charge to be made by a Trust 
Company for administering a Life 
Insurance Trust? 


Mr. McDouall: I think that it might be 
well to remind you of the bulletin issued by 
the Committee on Life 
which attempted in an article 
to what might be a proper charge 
for the administration of this class of trust 
business. However, you must bear in mind 
that it is most difficult to lay down any set 
rate which will apply equally to all sections 
of the country. In Newark we have adopted 
this schedule—5 per cent on the income for 
the first ten years, 3 per cent thereafter, and 
1 per cent of the corpus on the termination 
of the trust. We have found that a 
that appeals to our community. 

Member: What would you consider cor- 
pus? Suppose you had started the fund with 
a deposit of $10,000, using the income to pay 
the premiums and reduce the policy. The 
termination of the trust probably would be 
at the death of the widow or something of 
that kind. Would you consider your corpus 
to be the original $10,000? 


Mr. McDouall: The original amount plus 
the proceeds of the life insurance—1 per cent 
on the amount distributable at the termina- 
tion of the trust. If we have an unfunded 
trust with a clause making the trust revo- 
cable, the charge is from $25 up. 

C. R. Holden, Union Trust 
of Chicago: Where the trust 
sufficient amount that you have an in- 
heritance tax question involved the first 
year, do you make any extra charge? 

Mr. McDouall: In Newark, we never at- 
tempt to our life insurance trusts 
with the tax problems of the estate. “With 
regard to fees, we said in the Bulletin on 
Life Insurance Trusts, “in view of the fact 
that most life insurance trusts will 


Trusts 
on 


Insurance 


has fees 


convey 


rate 


Company 
involves a 
so 


confuse 


prob- 


ably remain with the trustee for a long pe- 
riod of years, it is suggested that where pos- 
sible the commission on the corpus be paid 
by charging one-half thereof at the time the 
insurance money is collected and received 
into the trust and the balance of the com- 
mission be charged’ on the final distribution 
of the fund.” We made the recommenda- 
tion having in mind that it is the practice of 
some trust companies to make an acceptance 
charge. In an unfunded trust, you would 
probably provide a revocation charge of $25 
or $50, depending upon the size of the trust 
involved. 

Member: I would like to ask whether 
or not the trust company draws this trust 
agreement, or do you consider that a legal 
document to be drawn by an attorney? 

Mr. McDouall: I think the practice va- 
ries in different parts of the country. Gen- 
erally agreements are drawn by counsel for 
the insured. In some the trust com- 
pany’s counsel will prepare the agreement 
for the insured. I don’t believe that we 
can lay down any definite rule. Let me 
here warn about attempting to prac- 
tice law; it is very dangerous. 

* & 1K 


cases 


you 


Question: Does a Life Insurance 
Trust provide greater exemption, 
so far as inheritance taxes are 
concerned ? 


Member: [| should say it depends upon 
how the policy reads. If made payable to 
an estate, of course, it carries the state and 
federal taxes also. If placed in trust and 
made payable to the trust company as trus- 
tee, being payable to a specific beneficiary, 
you don’t pay the state taxes, at least in 
Ohio, and there is a $40,000 federal exemp- 
tion. It also depends upon who sets up the 
trust. If the wife of the insured sets a 
trust up and pays premiums from her own 


funds, our understanding is (although it 
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rests only upon a ruling of the department) 
that the full amount may be tax free. 

Mr. Woods: The ruling is—and I think 
in fact it is law—that one may insure the 
life of another and that it is not subject 
to an estate tax because it is not insurance 
carried by a man on his own life. In the 
case of a husband and wife, each of bona 
fide independent funds may carry insurance 
on each other’s life. 

Member: The question was concerning 
policies taken out by the insured on his own 
life, afterwards assigned, where the wife or 
some other person assumes the payment of 
the premium. 

Mr. Woods: Our attorney's advice is that 
if I already have a policy and my wife 
chooses to pay the premiums on it, it is not 
subject to a state tax. Our advice is that a 
man’s wife or his children may take over 
and carry with their individual funds life 
insurance policies already existing, and then 
it is not a policy carried by the man on his 
own life. 


Not an Instrument for Tax Evasion 


Mr. McDouall: Many times the question 
is asked: What advantages are there from 
the tax standpoint in having a client of mine 
establish a life insurance trust? My reply 
is that the trust companies of America do 
not advocate life insurance trusts as a means 
of evading taxation. We should never pro- 
mote this form of trust service with the 
thought that there are tax advantages. 

Mr. Woods: I want to confirm that. Any 
attempt to use life insurance to evade taxes 
is dishonorable and it is apt to lead to goy 
ernment reprisals that are mighty dangerous. 
Insurance can be used to pay taxes but not 
to evade them. ‘There are some life under- 
writers who are shortsighted enough to sug- 
gest the use of insurance to evade taxation. 
It is reprehensible and mighty dangerous. 

tk * * 


Question: Should sufficient Life In- 
surance be made payable to the 


estate of the insured as a clean-up 
fund ? 


Mr. Woods: In what we call Program 
Insurance, we urge as the first step a clean- 
up policy, that is, a man ought to make 
some estimate of the funeral expenses and 
the expense of his last illness, etec., the cost 
of administration; and the first step in the 
insurance of a man of any means whatever 
ought to be to have a clean-up policy that 





will be payable in cash preferably to the 
executor. That will leave his other insur- 
ance Clear. That is to say, the up-to-date in- 
surance man advises an insurance program. 
rhe first step is ready money for the debts; 
the next step is ready money for the wife; 
and the next step ready income for the wife 
and children; and the next step may be to 
provide education. Obviously the clean-up 
funds ought to be provided for first by ready 
money. 

Mr. McDouall: Mr. Woods and I gener- 
ally agree in our efforts to promote this 
form of trust service, but my experience 
leads me to believe that in a great majority 
of cases, it is unnecessary to make any in- 
surance payable to the insured’s estate for 
the purpose of a clean-up fund, provided, of 
course, that the insured has established a 
life insurance trust. 

For instance, John Jones now carries $100,- 
000 insurance and he has a half million dol- 
lar estate. On his death, there is required 
cash to clean up taxes, administration ex- 
penses and debts of, we will say, $100,000. 
I can see no objection to inserting a clause 
in the trust agreement making it possible 
for the trustee to make loans to the execu- 
tor of the insured and to be collaterally se- 
cured at the legal rate of interest, or to give 
power to the trustee to purchase securities 
from the executor of the insured. 

On the other hand, if you make $100,000 
payable to your estate as a clean-up fund, 
it becomes taxable in the majority of cases, 
hoth by the state of domicile and the Federal 
Government. If the insurance is made pay- 
able to the trust company as a trustee, the 
insurance is then exempted under our New 
Jersey procedure and would be exempted up 
to $40,000 so far as the Federal Government 
is concerned. The clause which I suggest 
enables the executor to raise ready cash. 

If you specifically provide in your trust 
agreement that the trustee shall pay what- 
ever inheritance taxes may be certified by 
the executor, then I am afraid that so much 
of the insurance will become taxable so far 
as your State and Federal Government is 
concerned. I think the regulations are clear 
on that point. 

Now, I don’t see any necessity for insert- 
ing such a clause, but with the two other 
clauses that I mentioned, the trustee under 
the life insurance trust agreement will have 
$100,000 for investment, and how better can 
it be invested than by purchasing securities 
from the estate of the grantor. I am of the 
opinion that a life insurance trust, with the 
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clauses suggested, is a very businesslike way 
to take care of the situation without making 
the insurance subject to tax by the state of 
domicile and the Federal Government (un- 
less in the case of Federal Government the 
insurance exceeds $40,000. ) 

Mr. Holden: Mr. McDouall covered that 
subject very thoroughly in pointing out the 
fact that if you provide definitely by alloca- 
tion and direction to the trustee to turn over 
any specified sum to pay a specified debt of 
the estate, you make that part of the insur- 
ance part of the estate. Of course, where 
there is a large amount of insurance in- 
volved there would probably be a federal 
inheritance tax payable at death, and as- 
suming that the trust agreement itself pro- 
vides that that should be paid out of the 
corpus of that trust fund or the estate reim- 
bursed by that amount. 

Mr. Woods: What do you gentlemen think 
of this proposition—suppose a man leaves a 
memorandum attached to a policy payable to 
his wife. I spoke this morning of the fact 
that a man ought not to take out life insur- 
ance and then force his wife practically to 
use that for taxes, but if on the memoran 
dum of the policy payable to her he explains 
that those taxes have to be paid, would that 
be considered an estate policy which is tax- 
able? 


Discretionary Power to Trustee 

Mr. Holden: I think the power given to 
the trustee ought to be discretionary. It is 
rather putting a strain upon the funds of the 
widow merely to suggest to her, by way of 
invitation, that she should take out of what 
would otherwise be entirely hers, an amount 
sufficient to pay inheritance taxes and debts 
in behalf of the other beneficiaries of the 
estate, especially in one case that we had 
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where that situation arose and she hap- 
pened to be a stepmother. 


Mr. M. P. Calloway, vice-president Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York: In 
the first place, if you undertake to give au- 
thority to the trustee to buy securities of 
the estate, you weaken the sanctity and the 
sacredness of a trust agreement as to amount 
which ought not to be disturbed. In the 
second place, you are liable to get securities 
which you don’t want. In the third place, 
the greatest necessity we find is in having 
ready money to have those securities trans- 
ferred around into the various states. So, 
while it somewhat affects the earnings of 
the trust company, our experience has been 
that you had better not attempt to have any 
power on the part of the trustee to use that 
fund, to mix up with estate affairs, but it 
is best to provide a certain amount of ready 
cash that can be immediately available to 
clean up the estate. 

Mr. McDouall: Might I ask you your ob- 
jection to giving power to the trustee under 
the trust agreement to make loans? Suppose 
the liquidation of the estate comes at a time 
of an unusually poor market, wouldn't the 
loans which the trustee, under the insurance 
trust agreement, would make provide that 
cash? 

I think so at times. I do agree that in a 
trust agreement where you are giving a 
certain amount of liberty to a trustee to 
come to the rescue of an estate in an emer- 
gency, that is an entirely different thing 
from giving that trustee the right to go in 
there and take off of the hands of the estate 
securities and furnish the cash for them, 
or furnish the cash for transfers in other 
states. You had better have that fund in en- 
tirely separate hands, in the hands of a reli- 
able trustee, to go forward and give his 
trusteeship really the sacred character that 
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should be given to a man’s wishes than de- 
plete it by making an unfortunate loan per- 
haps or use the funds for any other purpose. 

Mr. McDouall: I can’t conceive of any 
well advised trustee purchasing from a man’s 
estate securities that aren’t intrinsically sound 
and haven't intrinsic worth. Bear in mind 
that the suggestion that I offered was only 
that the trustee may or shall have power to 
purchase from the executor of the grantor’s 
estate. There is nothing compulsory about 
it. The trustee is still called upon to use 
that discretion which a prudent individual 
would use. 

Member: Why wouldn't it be advisable 
to have in the trust agreement the power 
to the trustee to purchase a class of securi- 
ties as he saw fit, haying arranged that that 
class of securities would be the same class 
of securities that would be in the estate for 
disposition or for sale? 

Mr. McDouall: I think it well to give 
consideration to the suggestion. Of course, 
you must keep in mind that when an indi- 
vidual creates a life insurance trust, it is 
your duty to so work out the business side 
of the trust agreement that it will harmo- 
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nize with the terms of his testamentary trust. 
What I want to emphasize is the necessity 
for a program which works to one financial 
goal. Let us not be unmindful of the seri- 
ousness of forced liquidation; perhaps such 
a program may be the means of retaining, 
let us say, the control of a close corporation. 
Recently my attention drawn to 2 
case, the facts were as follows: “A” named 
X Trust Company executor of his will. The 
estate amounted to approximately $400,000 
—including $100,000 of insurance made pay- 
able to the estate. Soon after the death of 
“A,” suit was entered against the estate 
charging fraud on the part of “A” growing 
out of certain contracts. The matter has 
been in litigation about two years. I am 
told that the estate will be wiped out, in the 
event that “A’s” executor is unsuccessful. 
The insurance proceeds may be a clean-up 
fund, but not in the manner we have been 
discussing. My view is that the life under- 
writer failed in his job. If “A” had created 
a life insurance trust, his wife and two 
kiddies would at least be enjoying the in- 
come from the $100,000 of life insurance. As 
matter now they have not had a 
dollar of income since the death of ‘A.’ 


was 


stands, 
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Question: There is considerable lia- 
bility on the part of the Trust 
Company in the acceptance of a 
Funded Life Insurance Trust. 
Explain how your company has 
covered this phase of the situa- 
tion? 

Mr. W. G. Littleton, vice-president Fidelity 
Trust Company, Philadelphia: I should 
think that in the case of a funded trust that 
the fund would be taken care of according 
to the usual, conservative methods that all 
of the trust companies have in the invest- 
ment of their funds. In the first place, the 
powers of investment that are given in the 
instrument creating the trust should be care- 
fully followed. I think if there were powers 
to invest in other than legal investments, 
that the modern uses of the trust company’s 
statistical department should be constantly 
brought into play, so that whenever the se- 
curities of a particular kind came up for 
review, the securities of that kind that are 
in that trust would be included. The re- 
port of the statistical bureau to the execu- 
tive officers of the company would be given 
considerable weight, and it could then be 
determined whether to purchase more at the 
same time or to reduce the whole. 

It seems to me that the fund that is cre- 
ated to support the payment of the premiums 
upon the life insurance policy should be 
handled with exactly the same degree of 
care that we handle all of our modern trusts; 
the investments in mortgages upon real es- 
tate to be carefully selected with a due allow- 
ance of margin between the amount of the 
loan and the appraised value of the prop- 
erty, and a constant following up of the 
changes in the localities where the proper- 
ties are located, and as I have said before, 
so far as the other or stock exchange securi- 
ties that may be in the fund are concerned, 
they should be followed by the statistical bu- 
reau with reference to the ratings that these 
securities have from time to time in the 
various books and the course of the market 
and the changes in the business situation. 
That is merely general, but I think that is 
the way we should look after our trust 
funds. 


Guarding Against Liability 
Mr. McDouall: I think we all agree that 
there is a tremendous liability on the part 
of trust companies in the acceptance of this 
form of trust business. In other words, if 
we should slip on the payment of the pre- 


mium and the policy should lapse, would 
the court not hold us liable in the event that 
we are unsuccessful in having the insurance 
reinstated. I believe, it is necessary to have 
a very carefully arranged tickler system 
which will prevent overlooking the payment 
of premiums. Then, too, it is good practice 
to request the insurance company to promptly 
notify you if the premium is not paid on the 
due date. 


Now, then, from the other angle, it seems 
to me that in a funded life insurance trust, 
the policies ought properly to be brought 
within the terms of the trust by an absolute 
assignment, and I will explain to you why 
just a little later, but the average trust 
agreement, it seems to me, ought first to pro- 
vide that should there be insufficient income 
on hand to pay the premium, that the trustee 
should so notify the donor, and if the donor 
fails to make good within fifteen days, that 
the trustee shall then have power to liqui- 
date a sufficient part of the corpus of the 
trust to pay the premium. 

Further than that, it seems to me, with 
the policies having been absolutely assigned 
to the trust, that there should be inserted 
in the trust agreement a clause which will 
permit the trustee to exercise any and all 
rights, options and privileges as fully as the 
insured himself might do, which then puts 
you in a position to make premium loans to 
raise the necessary funds to pay the pre- 
mium., 

There are practically four methods by 
which you can protect the trust in order to 
raise a sufficient amount of money to pay 
the premiums. First, out of the income it- 
self; second, by the donor supplying the de- 
ficiency; third by use of the portion of the 
principal; and fourth by the exercise of the 
right to make premium loans. In this way, 
I think we have thrown about all the safe- 
guards around the payment of the premiums 
that it is possible to foresee at this time. 


* * * 


Question: The requirements of Life 
Insurance Companies vary in con- 
nection with the procedure neces- 
sary to bring policies within the 
terms of Trust Agreement. What 
has been your experience? 

Mr. Woods: We are trying very hard to 
bring the life insurance companies together 
so as to adopt a uniform practice. The life 
insurance companies are very much at fault 
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in not agreeing to that, and I think the com- 
mittees representing the life insurance com- 
panies and the trust companies will help to 
bring that about. There ought to be 
form practice so that if a man had many 
policies in many companies the practice 
would be the same. As Mr. Linton of the 
Provident Mutual has brought out, that is 
one of the strongest reasons for having the 
policies all payable to a trust company. Then 
of course you would have uniformity of prac- 
tice. 

Member: This may be a fly in the oint- 
ment, but some of the companies have the 
policy still of not wanting the money to 
pass out of their hands as long as they can 
hang on to it, and they want to promote the 
matter of making the deferred payments. I 
have had that up with the counsel of one or 
two companies, and I know that though they 
may change their minds, 
around to doing it yet. 

Mr. Woods: The officials of com- 
panies haven’t got this idea. They have some 
wild idea that they are making a whole lot 
of money by holding this principal. As a 
matter of fact, they aren’t, and any 
executive of any life insurance company 
knows mighty well that there is no profit to 
a life insurance company practically in the 
funds left there and held for distribution. 
The quicker they find that out and let the 
trust companies have that money, the better. 


uni- 


they haven't got 


some 


wise 


Assignment of Policy 


Mr. William H. Baden, The Washington 
Loan & Trust Company, Washington, D. C.: 
It appears to me that in an administrative 
sense this particular question is one of the 
most important. 
ingly are doubtful about their own liability 


Insurance companies seem- 


where a policy is assigned. We have several 
cases—at least I wish to state that in 
case there are several policies. 

those insurance companies have 
assignment and the change of beneficiary 
without question. In the case of one or two 
of them we have had to have considerable 
correspondence. In the case of a third one, 
we have not yet been able to have them note 
these assignments. This particular com- 
pany has gone into the subject of the trust 
agreement itself and has raised this particu- 
lar question: The trust agreement provides 
that it may be revoked of course, or without 
revocation it may be modified, so the insur- 
ance company, when the assignthent was pre- 
sented to it, refused on the ground that the 


one 
Several of 
noted the 
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assignment itself should provide that there 
could be a revocation or an alteration. 

Our reply was to the effect that the trust 
agreement was an instrument between the 
insured and the trustee or the company, and 
that the fact that it provided that if there 
were a revocation if the policy were to be 
reassigned, ought to be sufficient protection 
to the insurance company without requiring 
it to appear in the assignment or if it were 
possible, as the insurance company 
tains, that because the insurance trust was 
revocable, the insured should have the right 
to change beneficiaries without the knowledge 
of the trustee. 


main- 


Any one handling a trustee- 
ship of that sort knows that it would be very 
awkward, especially at the time of the death 
of the insured, to find that during his life, 
without the knowledge of the trustee, there 
had been a change of beneficiary, and it 
seems to me that the committee representing 
the Trust Company Section could render a 
most valuable service to the trust companies 
by trying to have that particular feature so 
arranged that there would be uniformity of 
practice and a fair construction of that par- 
ticular type of assignment. 

Mr. Woods: We are trying to get the 
companies to agree to let all policies be made 
payable straight to a trust company. 
companies still have the idea that a trust 
company take that money and 
keep it and not give it to the beneficiary at 
all. We are trying to get that idea out of 
the heads of some of the life insurance offi- 
cials. 


Some 


is going to 


In the first place, I think we can assume 
that the average man who will make a pol- 
icy payable to a New York trust company 
will look after his own interest. In the sec, 
ond place, I don’t think there are very many 
trust companies which would consider that 
as given to the stockholders. In the third 
place, if they did that I think the court 
would take it from them anyway. 

We are trying to get companies to have 
policies payable direct say to the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company, even without the 
word trustee. We think that the beneficiary 
would be perfectly safe. But we have had 
the laws of Pennsylvania changed so as to 
very much broaden the so-called insurable 
interest provision. It is a dead letter any- 
way. It says any policy may be taken by 
any one on any life where there is an advan- 
tage to be gained by his living, and that is 
pretty broad. Courts have held that if any 
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insurable interest originally existed, it con- 
tinues even in the decease. The law is broad- 
ening, the practice is broadening, and 
you trust companies, if you poke us 
life insurance companies up (I don’t mean 
the underwriters but I am talking of our 
executives) you can help bring about a more 
liberal understanding of the place of life in- 
surance in our financial and economic world 
aud you can help bring about a uniformity 
of practice that is badly needed. 

Let me suggest this to you—every policy 
almost now issued, the standard policy, per- 
mits a change of beneficiary. A man may 
make a policy payable to his estate, and he 
has a perfect right to make it payable to a 
trust company, we think, without answering 
any questions, if he chooses to. At any rate, 
that uniformity of practice that you people 
can help bring about will be a very great 
service to the life insurance companies and 
the beneficiary. 

* * 7 


Question: What method has your 
company followed in developing 
Life Insurance Trusts? 

Mr. John W. Chalfont, trust officer Colo- 
nial Trust Company, Pittsburgh: We have 
had this life insurance trust plan in our 
mind for several years. In Pittsburgh we 
are particularly fortunate in that the life 
insurance underwriters and agents are, ! 
think, without exception all very friendly to 
this life insurance plan. In other words. 
under the leadership of Mr. Woods and his 
associates in the Underwriters’ Association, 
I am very happy to say that we have real 
cooperation with the life insurance compa- 
nies and the active Pittsburgh trust com- 
panies. 

We have, however, in the last year under- 
taken a rather special campaign. Commenc- 
ing last June, we sent out every two weeks 
one of eight booklets. Each took two and 
a half minutes to read. The first four book- 
lets said not a thing about the life insurance 
trust. All they did was to tell people why 
and for what general purposes they ought 
to take out life insurance. Then the last 
four told them the details of the life insur 
ance trust. For many weeks—TI should say 
perhaps for several months—we did not see 
very much return from that campaign, but 
lately we have been receiving a great deal 
of business of that sort. 

Also wé have prepared a booklet known 
as “What is the Life Insurance Trust?” and 
a good many of our friends in the life in- 


Surance companies are distributing them. 
They are so worded that there is really noth- 
ing particularly mentioned about any trust 
company until the very last page, and that 
in the most general way, and then of course 
we have had the supplementing newspaper 
campaign. But first and foremost I think 
we can attribute the business in Pittsburgh 
to the wonderful cooperation we have had 
from the life insurance companies. Mr. 
Woods’ last picture this morning spoke of 
the large number of life insurance men who 
were free solicitors. I would like to bear 
witness here to the wonderful soliciting busi- 
ness of the life underwriters of Pittsburgh 
in this trust agreement plan. 

Mr. Woods: I would like to add to what 
the speaker previously said, if you can only 
inform the 150,000 life underwriters about 
what a trust company can do, you will have 
150,000 now very ignorant but then mighty 
efficient rooters for your business. Where 
they have a life underwriters’ association— 
about 200 cities have it—you can easily make 
contact with it, and they will be mighty glad 
to have you hold a meeting and invite you 
to address them. 


Mr. Chalfont: Mr. Chairman, I would just 
like to tell this meeting one thing that Mr. 
Woods has done in Pittsburgh to show his 
broad spirit of cooperation. Mr. Woods ran 
an advertisement for one month in all of the 
newspapers in Pittsburgh which was briefly 
something like this: Make your will, having 
your lawyer draw it, appoint a responsible 
trust company your executor. And it went 
over the signature of the Edward A. Woods 
Agency. 

Question: Give your opinion relative 
to the value of newspaper adver- 
tising in developing interest in 
this subject? 

Mr. Holden: I should only venture an opin- 
ion on this on the strength of a little conversa- 
tion we had at the lunch table today where 
it seemed to be part of the consensus at least 
of those who were there that the newspaper 
advertising on this ought to be on the very 
broadest lines, simply calling attention to 
the fact of cooperation between insurance 
and trusts, and just such a campaign of per- 
sonal education as was illustrated by the 
campaign that was described, of personal con- 
tact, personal letters, and, best of all, the 
word-of-mouth approach, particularly of the 
third person element, the insurance agent 
approaching from the trust side and the bank 
approaching from the insurance side. 
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I want to say in that regard, I think that 
our inquiries show that the responses to 
newspaper advertising with regard to insur- 
ance trusts are about three times as numerous 
as the replies made to newspaper advertising 
on other subjects, and therefore in spite of 
the fact that you have to make it a matter 
of personal contact, of personal confidence, I 
think the newspaper advertising distinctly 
pays in connection with insurance trusts. 


Question: Is it the practice of your 
company to make a Life Insur- 


ance Trust revocable or irrevoc- 
able? 


Mr. McDouall: In the unfunded form of 
trust, it is in my judgment very advisable 
that there should be a power of revocation. 
Now, when you branch over into the field of 
funded life insurance trust, then I think it 
depends solely upon the financial program 
which the individual is trying to work out, 
but it has been my experience that so many 
people create funded life insurance trusts 
for the purpose of creating a separate re- 
serve family estate, regardless of what might 
pass by the will. It is true that we have been 
particularly fortunate in Newark in having 
these trusts made irrevocable. 

Mr. Littleton: May I ask a question just 
on this point, because this question of irre- 
vocable trusts is a sort of a bete noir to me. 
I would like to ask what precaution Mr. Mc- 
Douall’s Company takes in regard to the ex- 
ecution and delivery of the instruments re 
lating to these irrecovable insurance trusts, 
as to the amount of professional advice that 
is given to the settlor, and as to who gives 
that advice? 

Mr. McDouall: My experience has been 
that the settlor of course will consult his 
own counsel, In turn, no trust agreement 
is ever executed on the part of our Company 
without the approval of our general counsel. 
We rather like to hold to that view that 
everybody should take independent legal ad- 
vice. There are occasions when the individ- 
ual is satisfied with the agreement in the 
form in which it is presented and does not 
see that it is necessary to consult counsel 
other than the counsel which may possibly 
also represent the trust company. 

Mr. Littleton: Do you have any state- 
ment in your deed of settlement as to the 
settlor having been duly advised by- counsel 
as to the full effect of the irrevocable clauses 
of the deed? 

Mr. McDouall: The practice of our insti- 
tution is never to permit any client to create 
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an irrevocable trust without first going to 
great length in advising them just what has 
taken place, and a slang phrase which I often 
use in driving home the point is, “Now you 
understand that you are kissing these securi- 
ties goodbye.” Now, why do I do that? Be- 
cause, if any question should ever come up 
in the future, it could very easily be recalled 
to the individual’s attention and he would 
remember the slang phrase a whole lot better 
than if I smoothed it up. The practice, as I 
say, of our Company is not to accept an irre- 
vocable trust without going to great lengths 
to explain just what the individual is doing. 

Mr. C. B. Royce, Brooklyn Trust Company: 
The practice of the Brooklyn Trust Company, 
on account of the New York law against ac- 
cumulation of income, is to write insurance 
trusts on a revocable basis only, and there- 
fore, although we think it possible that an 
irrevocable trust is legal, an irrevocable trust 
we think comes a little bit too close to the 
law as to accumulation of income. Therefore, 
all of our trusts are written as irrevocable. 

Chairman Sisson: [I think that that sub- 
ject has been sufficiently covered, gentlemen, 
and I am going now to ask Mr. Osgood of 
the First Trust and Savings of Chicago to 
talk to us on inheritance taxes. 
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VARIOUS PLANS PROPOSED FOR REVISION 
INHERITANCE AND ESTATE TAXATION 


REFORMS SUGGESTED BY FIDUCIARY EXPERIENCE 


ROY C. OSGOOD 







OF 


Vice-President, First Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago and Chairman Special Committee 


T the last annual meeting of the Trust 
Company Division in Chicago a reso- 
lution was approved which author- 

ized the appointment of a special committee 

to investigate the present system of state 
and federal inheritance and estate taxes and 
to suggest a uniform method of such taxation 
to be adopted by the separate states and the 
Federal Government. The committee was 
also instructed to suggest a method to elim- 
inate all unjust, unfair and confiscatory pro- 
visions, to work alone or cooperate with like 
committees of other national organizations 
and to report findings and recommendations 
to the executive committee of the Division. 
Our first meeting was held on the sixth of 

December, in New York. As many of you 
undoubtedly know, the National Tax Associa- 
tion has probably been more active than any 

one organization in dealing with the question 
of the inheritance tax problems of the states 
as well as other tax problems. For that 
reason, the committee asked Mr. Belknap, 
professor of economics at the University of 

Kentucky, who is chairman of the inheritance 
tax committee of the National Tax Associa- 
tion, to attend its first meeting, and Mr. Belk- 
nap was there and gave us an outline of 
what the National Tax Association has tried 
to do. The Tax Association has gone into the 
subject very thoroughly in the last several 
years, and as the outgrowth of its meetings 
and corferences and the work of this spe- 
cial committee, has finally evolved a model 
inheritance tax law. 


Various Tax Reform Plans Proposed 


The problems that were discussed at the 
last meeting in regard to inheritance taxation 
by the National Tax Association are con- 
densed into five brief headings: 

First, there was discussed the plan of gov- 
ernment collection, suggested by Dr. Adams. 
This plan provides that the Federal Govern- 
ment collect all taxes and apportion a part 
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of them to the states on the basis of domi- 
cile or situs or transfer, or a combination 
of these bases. Apparently that plan didn’t 
find much favor in the National Tax Associa- 
tion. 

The second plan discussed was what is 
known as the Wisconsin plan. The sugges- 
tion was to limit inheritance taxes to one 
tax based on physical property inside the 
state and no tax at the place of domicile on 
extra-state personalty. 

Then there was discussed a third plan 
which was called the English plan, which is 
the taxation of a transfer only at the place 
where the transfer actually occurs. This 
has been worked out between England and its 
colonies and surrenders the right to tax on 
the basis of domicile. 

Then, fourth, there was discussed the domi- 
cile plan, the tax to be levied only at the place 
of domicile except in the case of real estate 
which should be taxed at the place of real 
estate situs. Massachusetts and New York 
and some other states adopted this plan, but 
as the western states gradually changed and 
adopted other bases, then of course New York 
and Massachusetts changed back. I think 
many of you know of that experience. 

The fifth plan discussed was the so-called 
Matthews plan. 


Problem of Non-Resident Intangibles 

Of course, it is easy to see that the prin- 
cipal problem that was placed by this discus- 
sion before the National Tax Association was 
the problem of non-resident intangibles with 
which you are all thoroughly familiar, that 
is, the share of stock, for instance, that is 
owned by a New York decedent of an Illinois 
corporation and is taxed in Illinois and you 
know on certain other theories may be taxed 
in other states. 

The Matthews plan that was discussed is 
probably known to some of you. It has been 
placed in legislative existence in New Hamp- 
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shire, in Connecticut, in Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, and Colorado is considering it at the 
present time. It simply places a flat tax 
of two per cent on stock of a New Hampshire 
corporation owned by a foreign resident de- 
cedent. You don’t have to throw the whole 
estate into the state of New Hampshire and 
go through the usual troubles and difficulties 
of apportionment, of questions of deduction 
and questions of exemptions and questions of 
debt to get at that estate. You simply pay a 
flat two per cent tax, and as I understand the 
procedure, the tax could be ascertained and 
paid almost within twenty-four hours if you 
are within that mail-time reach of New 
Hampshire or any of the other states hav- 
ing the plan in operation. 

Strictly speaking, it is still double taxa- 
tion, but so far as cost of paying the tax and 
finding out what the tax is concerned, it is 
far better than the plans in most of the states 
that have bad duplicate tax burdens on non- 
resident intangibles. 


A Fiduciaries Program 


Those various plans were discussed by 
the special tax committee of the Trust Com- 
pany Division and the committee concluded 


that the first problem was that of non-resi- 
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dent intangibles. It decided to make a thor- 
ough survey of the subject, and I may say 
that this study is in progress and we hope 
within a very short time will be completed. 
After its completion it is our intention to 
make certain definite suggestions as to cor- 
rective legislation. 

Of course the program is a large and a 
long one. It is not easy of accomplishment, 
but the problem gives us all so much trouble 
The 
chances are it can only be solved by a com- 
bination of experience and suggested reme- 
dies worked out not only by the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, but various other organizations in 
combination with it. 

(Mr. Osgood then called attention to the 
National Conference on Inheritance and Es- 
tate Tax Revision held in Washington Feb- 
ruary 19 and 20 under the auspices of the 
National Tax Association at which 
authorities of thirty-five states 
sented and at which Mr. 
the general conflict of the 
states. 


that it must be solved in some manner. 


taring 
were repre- 
Osgood discussed 
laws among the 
In the February, 1925 issue of Trust 
CoMPANIES Magazine there was published the 
substance of Mr. Osgood’s carefully prepared 


paper delivered before the Tax Conference. 
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A Massachusetts Fiduciary 
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Practically every kind of Trust problem 
that may arise has been met and solved 
by this Company during its 46 years’ 
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vice in Massachusetts to correspond 
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FORUM DISCUSSION 
ON 


FIDUCIARY PROBLEMS 


IN CONNECTION WITH 


INHERITANCE AND ESTATE TAX REVISION 


Question: What are advantages or 
disadvantages with respect to the 
development of trust business 
under Florida plan of income and 
inheritance tax prohibition? 


Mr. Osgood: I would like to submit this 
suggestion, namely: what would happen if 
the Federal Government, which is now con- 
sidering possibly a reduction of federal estate 
taxation, should decide it might be inadvis- 
able to repeal the Federal Tax Law at the 
present time, for two reasons. First, because 
the states possibly might step in and take 
up the slack, to use a common expression ; 
and secondly, to stop this tax grabbing rival- 
ry between the states. 

It may be recalled that at the time of the 
passage of the last amendment to the Fed- 
eral Estate Tax Act, in computing the federal 
tax, a certain credit was given for taxes 
paid. Suppose that the Federal Government 
were to reduce its taxes to any “x” figure 
that you please, which would be the figure of 
the average tax paid in the average state un- 
der the state laws, and then say that against 
the Federal Estate Tax, there would be cred- 
ited the entire tax paid up to that point to 
the particular state, that is, the state of 
the man’s domicile, where does a state like 
Florida land in such a situation? 

(At this point Mr. Sisson retired and Judge 
Hennings of St. Louis took the chair.) 

Mr. Clewis: In Florida, we have not yet 
been bothered by the question of raising 
money to run our state government. That 
had something to do probably with our pass- 
ing such a radical amendment to our state 
constitution. Obviously the question of in- 
come tax and inheritance tax is sticking in 
the craw of the American people more than 
almost any other question on taxation, and 
we thought it was a good piece of advertis- 
ing to take it out of the authority of our 
state legislators and say to you people from 
the other parts of the country, “Come on 
down. The weather is good.” 


Chairman Hennings: What is there to 
prevent Florida getting all these people into 


the jurisdiction of the state and then chang- 
ing their constitution? 


Mr. Clewis: Florida has awakened to the 
fact that her best asset is her tourist trade, 
and we are frankly going after it. It would 
require about five years to change our Con- 
stitution and it would not be practical to 
attempt it. 


Question: Many States attempt to 
impose a tax on bearer bonds 
owned by non-resident decedents. 
What is the practice of your com- 
pany in this matter? 


Mr. Knollenberg: One of the things that 
we would like to be able to do in going 
before various state legislatures is to show 
them that their taxes on non-residents do not 
pay, but that the amount expended in co}- 
lecting taxes on intangibles owned by non- 
resident decedents very often exceeds the 
amount of tax collected. 

Among lawyers, generally, I believe it is 
the practice that if an estate owns unregis- 
tered or coupon bonds, and, let us say, the 
decedent died in New York and the bonds are 
of an Illinois corporation, they don’t report 
those bonds for taxation in Illinois. What 
we want to determine is whether that prac- 
tice is also generally followed by trust com- 
panies because it will be one element in the 
presentation of this subject. If lawyers ad- 
vise against the payment of this tax and if 
the feeling of this meeting is that trust com- 
panies are also opposed, we can go before 
state legislatures and show that the attempt 
to tax coupon bonds is largely futile. 


Mr. Osgood: I might say that this theory 
is followed by the legal profession on the 
ground that the states have no constitutional 
or legal right to levy such a tax. It is just 
a question of how many of the trust compa- 
nies follow the same general practice on the 
same general theory. 

Member: May I ask what is the practice 
where an estate owner has securities or 
stocks held in a street name? Do you think 
that if the revenue agent of Illinois finds that 
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that was done in New York, and thereby Illi- 
nois has been cheated out of a tax, he would 
have a right to sue that executor in 
York to collect that tax? 


Mr. Osgood: I don’t think that the prin- 
ciple of the thing is changed any by having 
the security stand in a street name. The 
principle is that it is not legally taxable by 
the state of Illinois simply because the cor- 
poration happens to be an Illinois corpora- 
tion or to have property in Illinois which is 
mortgaged as security for the payment of 
that particular bond. Of course stock is a 
little different proposition because the courts 
have gone much further in the case of stock 
holdings than they have in the case of bond 
holdings. 


New 


So far as pursuing that property by the 
State of Illinois, if the decedent had no ac- 
tual property located in the state of Illinois 
—suppose, for instance, that there were noth 
ing in the estate but bearer bonds, then I 
don’t believe that the courts would permit 
the taxing authorities of the state of Illinois 
to come into the state of New York for the 
purpose of collecting that tax. It has been 
tried, as a matter of fact, and failed in sev- 
eral cases. But, of course, with the question 
of transfer of stock where they can actually 
prevent the transfer, that is an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition. 

Member: Could they attach the property 
of the corporation for the transfer of that 
stock? 

Mr. Osgood: That is a difficult legal ques- 
tion to answer and depends on the actual 
structure of the law and the decisions con- 
struing it in the particular state where the 
thing would be attempted. 
know, there have been a cases in 
the courts of five states and in the lower 
federal courts at the present time, under a 
situation of this kind, where a resident, let 
us assume of the state of Florida and not 
subject to any inheritance taxes at all, owns 
stock in an Illinois corporation, fifty per 
cent of whose physical property is located in 
the state of Wisconsin. 


Of course, as you 


series of 


Now, a good many of the states, particu- 
larly Wisconsin, Montana, Rhode Island and 
Oklahoma, attempted to collect a tax on 
stock, on the theory that the corporation 
owned a portion of its property physically in 
that state. The decedent was never a resi- 
dent of the state attempting to collect the 
tax, the stock certificates were never located 
in that state, and the only theory was the 
theory of remedy through the corporation, 


which goes somewhat to the question you 


have raised. In all those cases, the tax law 
has been declared unconstitutional, with the 
exception, I think, of North Carolina—the 
only discordant decision in the lot, and a 
more or less academic one, for, as I under- 
stand it, the tax law has been repealed since 
the decision was rendered. 


Member: It is quite true that the decision 
is entirely academic, but on the other hand, 
since that decision rendered, the state 
has proceeded to impose a tax upon property 
owned by a non-resident decedent. The Duke 
estate is now being held up in North Caro- 
line merely because they own some stock Or 
a company organized in New Jersey, which 
had about two-thirds of its assets in North 
Carolina, and now despite the fact that that 
law was repealed in 1923, they are attempting 
to collect a tax against the estate in ques- 
tion. It is now being fought in the District 
Court. 

Member: 
tion? 
daily 


was 


May I ask you one further ques- 
I think we are all confronted almost 
with this proposition: A gentleman 
comes in and says he has named your com- 
pany as executors of his will. He has a 
good many located in other states, 
and in order to avoid inheritance tax in those 
other states, he would 
stocks either in your 


stocks 


like to put those 
name or some street 
name, in order that you may transfer those 
after his death without the other 
states knowing anything about it. I should 
like to know practice 
among the regard to a 
matter of 


stocks 


what is the general 
trust 
that 
Mr. Osgood: 


is any 


companies in 
kind. 


I doubt very much if there 
practice of trust companies 
in accepting certificates in street names of 
that character. That certainly wouldn’t be 
in ours, 

Mr. Littleton: The question of registered 
bonds comes in here. Of course we know 
what the status of is, and you have 
explained the status of the bearer bonds. 
What do you do with a registered bond? It 
seems to me that a law that is applicable to 
bearer bonds is applicable to registered 
bonds. But unfortunately you are in the po- 
sition that the transfer office won’t transfer 
it without having a waiver. Do we pay the 
tax in all cases? 

Mr. Osgood: I think reasoning is 
right, that there isn’t any more reason for 
the collection of tax in the case of a bond 
registered as to principal than in the case 
of a coupon bond payable to bearer, but the 
unfortunate part of it is that there seems 
to be a shadow of a claim on the part of the 


general 


stock 


your 
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state to levy a tax on the right to have 
that bond transferred, and they can stop the 
transfer by putting a penalty either on the 
company or its registrar or transfer agent of 
that particular bond, and unfortunately that 
situation has clouded the legal side of the 
thing. 

Mr. Littleton: I remember very well that 
when this case was first raised in New York, 
that the Court of appeals at that time ex- 
pressly ruled that while under the New York 
constitution the right to tax the stock was 
valid in the state, under the then New York 
law and constitution, they could not tax a 
bond which belonged to a non-resident dece- 
dent because of the then theory that the prop- 
erty of the bond was in the testator in his 
domicile, under the old theory, as I recollect 
that it is the duty of the debtor to seek the 
ereditor. I have often wondered on what the- 
ory the present laws have been passed in 
some of the states giving them the right to 
tax bonds which are not physically present 
in the state and not owned by decedents 


within the jurisdiction of their legislatures. 


Member: 
bit outside 
pany, 


It seems to me that it is a little 
of the province of a trust com- 
as executors, to try to interpret the 
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law of other jurisdictions. There is too 
much at stake in the reputation of any of 
our companies to attempt to pass on such a 
matter. It seems to me, therefore, that our 
company has been right in paying a tax even 
where there is a power of attorney, with 
either our institution or some neighboring 


institution, covering stock deposited as col- 
lateral. In such cases, we have often sold the 


stock to make speedy delivery, 

cases we have returned that 

quently for the transfer tax of 
state. 

Question: What is approximate cost 
of obtaining waivers on stocks 
and bonds owned by non-resident 
decedents, in proportion’ to 
amount of tax collected ? 


Member: Our experience in Pennsylvania 
has been that the cost of obtaining the waiver 
has never exceeded the cost of the amount of 
the tax imposed. The practice that we have 
generally followed is to pay the tax on the 
transfer of stock and upon registered bonds, 
but not upon bonds that pass by delivery. I 
do not conceive of the cost of obtaining the 
waiver generally being in excess of the 
amount of the tax imposed. 


but in all 
stock subse- 
the foreign 
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Member: In line with that general ques- 
tion of the relative portions of the expense 
in securing the waiver and paying the tax, 
I might cite an instance we had at New 
Brunswick, N. J. One of our clients died, 
and part of his estate was a certificate for a 
eertain number of shares of stock of a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of Arizona 
with principal place of business in Michigan. 
There were only a very few shares, with in- 
ventory value of $75. We paid a tax of $4.20 
to the state of Arizona. We had to furnish 
Arizona and Michigan with certified copies 
of the last will and a certificate of our ap- 
pointment as executor, which cost us about 
$5.00. 


In Michigan it cost us exactly $6.00 to find 
out that no tax was due, so that we had a 
total cost of approximately $11 in expenses 
of securing the necessary waivers and $4.20 
in actual taxes paid. 


Member: I might say that his difficulties 
are no greater than those difficulties encoun- 
tered in Michigan with New Jersey securi- 
ties. He has correctly stated, though, what 
in substance is our law, unfortunately. I 
am not proud of it personally. It is a prac- 
tice that you must file a petition in a probate 








court and be represented in that court by an 
attorney. It is not quite as bad as Mis- 
souri. They require that you file a petition 
and I would say that in 75 per cent of the 
eases the cost incidental to the transfer or 
the authority to transfer that stock exceeds 
the tax itself if any tax is due. I have no- 
ticed also that in many instances the cost 
of obtaining the transfers is in excess of the 
actual tax itself, 


Judge Hennings: I feel that before we ad- 
journ, we should express our appreciation to 
Edward A. Woods, the former president of 
the National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, for his very interesting talk to us today, 
and for the kind spirit of cooperation in 
his endeavor to bring about a working ar- 
rangement between the trust companies of 
the United States and the life insurance men. 
I therefore move that we give a vote of 
thanks expressing our appreciation to Mr. 
Woods for his efforts in bringing about this 
kind feeling and for his work in our behalf. 

The motion was seconded and carried, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 


* * * 


(Close of second session.) 
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Completed on February 21, 1925 


—the enlarged, re-built and re-equipped 
SLATER BRANCH of the 
Industrial Trust Company 


In June of 1922, the Slater Trust Company 
of Pawtucket, R. I., was merged with the 
Industrial Trust Company. The former bank- 
ing rooms of the “Slater Bank" have been en- 
larged and reequipped. As the Slater Branch 
of the Industrial Trust Company, the bank now 
offers a broader service, complete in every 
detail. 

Would you like a copy of our booklet, 
“In the Path of the Pioneers’? It covers 
several interesting historic episodes and gives 
a complete description of the Slater Branch. 
Write us. 
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MAIN OFFICE: 49 WESTMINSTER ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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of the widening field 
for Travelers Cheques 


Careful analysis of the sale of all travelers cheques for 1924 plainly indicates a 
marked widening of their protective and helpful service. 


The estimated total sales in the United States of all travelers cheques during 
1924 was $300,000,000. Forty per cent of this amount, or $120,000,000, were car- 
ried abroad for use in foreign travel. Fifty per cent, or $150,000,000, were used by 
tourists, motorists and business men traveling in this country. Ten per cent, or 
$30,000,000, were sold to non-travelers in the United States. 


There are excellent reasons why 60% of all travelers cheques sold last year were 
used in the United States. Lawlessness is not decreasing. Petty pilfering and 
banditry are exacting their appalling toll from those who carry “easy money” —trav- 
eler or non-traveler. The general public is growing more careful. People are play- 
ing safe. Insured money in the pocket is quite as necessary, on the streets of our 
cities, as it is in traveling or for use abroad. Thus, people are insuring the contents 
of their wallets, wherever they are, through the use of travelers cheques. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES have a double insurance 
value. They not only insure the actual funds wherever used but they in- 
sure the traveler against the many worries, uncertainties and misgivings 
that all people encounter when away from home. 


At nearly 30,000 points in the United States are friendly offices manned by men 
trained to help those who carry American Express Travelers Cheques. No traveler 
need have any uncertainties in an express office, whether in Europe, South America, 
the Far East, or in the United States. “American Express,’ to its travelers 
cheque holders, is a byword of personal service. 


Of this service a writer in the November issue of NATIONS BUSINESS says: 


“TI do not know who the owners of the American Express Company 
are, or who operates it, but I am safe in saying that they do a great 
deal of work for nothing for people who may never spend a cent with 
them. I hope the company is prospering, for with its offices in almost 
every important city, it is undeniably of credit to American business 
methods—I know this is free advertising, but it is also good service 
to the reader.”’ 


This is the service a bank offers its patrons when it starts them on their journeys 
equipped with American Express Travelers Cheques. 


American Express Co. 


65 Broadway, New York 
OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Sixth Mid-Winter Trust Conference 


February 19, 1925 


Chairman Sisson: One of the branches of 
finance and fiduciary administration which 
is in perpetual need of scientific attention is 
that to be found in the charitable field, par- 
ticularly in its relation to our great church 
endowments. So we have asked Dr. Alfred 
Williams Anthony, a prominent worker in 
this field, and a member of the Committee 
on Financial and Fiduciary Matters of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, to tell us something of a recent 
conference which has just been held by this 
committee, in Atlantic City, on matters re- 
lating to this problem in which we have a 
joint interest. 


(See page 335 for Dr. Anthony’s aldress). 


DISCUSSION ON CUSTODIAN- 

SHIP AND ADMINISTRATION 

OF RELIGIOUS AND PHILAN- 
THROPIC FUNDS 


Chairman Sisson: I think we will all 
agree that this opens up to us a vista of a 
larger service than perhaps we have thought 
of before, the custodianship and perhaps the 
trusteeship of these great philanthropic 
funds, and I would be very glad if anybody 
has any questions to ask Dr. Anthony while 
we have him here with us. 

Member: There are several Congrega- 
tional churches in Massachusetts towns, who 
have consulted my bank in regard to taking 
eare of their funds, but the final yote goes 
back to the congregation who are certainly 
not informed on any such organization as 
the Federal Council, because they are un- 
willing to take the advice of their treasurers. 

Dr. Anthony: They have a Massachusetts 
Congregational Conference, legally incorpo- 
rated, covering the state. That body should 
be consulted at least before a local church 
establishes funds in perpetuity. We have 
found that the endowment of a local church 
in many instances is not a benefit but an 
injury to a community. It may perpetuate 
sectarian strifes, which under present con- 
ditions ought to be modified. May I say 
further I am satisfied that you gentlemen do 
not wish to lend the influence of your posi- 
tion and your responsibility to the perpetua- 


tion of fragmentary or sectarian movements. 
A church which has a real, legitimate rea- 
son for activity and continuance, such as 
doubtless is now referred to, would have the 
O. K. and the approval of its next higher 
central organization, which in this instance 
is the Massachusetts Congregational Confer- 
ence. 

Member: I should like to ask whether the 
most practical basis of cooperation might not 
be for the trust companies to advertise more 
widely the wise distribution of funds; in 
other words, through their advertising, to 
eall the attention of their clients to a con- 
sideration of these various educational and 
religious endowments; and whether it would 
not be well for our Committee on Publicity 
to consider calling trust company service 
more widely to the attention of these bodies. 
The reverse would also be true, calling these 
bodies to the attention of the trust com- 
panies and their clients, much like the insur- 
ance cooperation. 

Dr. Anthony: Publicity is of course va- 
ried. There could be publicity of that na- 
ture which might evince a purely commercial 
desire for the administration of funds or the 
making of donations and bequests for the 
company itself to handle. I think such pub- 
licity should be avoided. But publicity of 
the right kind would be very helpful to the 
organizations which I represent, and it might 
be that we could work out some publicity 
which would be quite sure to strike the right 
psychological notes. 

Chairman Sisson: The keynote of this 
conference is practical cooperation. We are 
trying to learn and are feeling our way 
toward greater usefulness, yesterday with 
the life insurance companies, today with the 
great philanthropic institutions and such 
other agencies as are cooperating in the field 
in which we are interested. So far as that 
opens a field for us, we will be conscious of 
it and try to develop it in every serviceable 
way. We might also mention that one of 
our great problems is the coordination of 
our activities with those of the legal pro- 
fession. We are constantly trying to har- 
monize and simplify our relations with the 
Bar. 








DISCUSSION 


ON 
INHERITANCE TAX PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN THE 
ADMINISTRATION AND SETTLEMENT OF ESTATES 


Chairman Sisson: Our program as it is 
laid out now provides for further brief con- 


sideration of questions of taxation. 


Question: Can the multiplicity of 
state inheritance taxes be 
remedied ? 

Member: Along that line I 

a matter that is 

now. It is 


might mention 
pending in Pennsylvania 
estimated that in the State of 
Pennsylvania we derive approximately 7 per 
eent or our total net revenue 
from inheritance taxes on securities of non- 
resident decedents. We have a Tax Commis 
uniform code of tax laws 
for state purposes, and it is my understand 
ing that they have sanctioned and have in- 
troduced a bill whereby the State of Penn 
sylvania would waive the inheritance taxes 
on the non-resident decedents 
of that other states give the 
same privilege to residents of the State of 
Pennsylvania, making a 


even less of 


sion working on a 


securities of 
state where 
reciprocal arrange 
ment whereby the states could work in har 
mony and waive these taxes reciprocally. 
Member: We have an tax in 
Massachusetts that they apportion back to 
the The mathematical formula they 
use is pretty complicated unless you are in 
the Tax Department. It is, the 
best worked out any that I 
have studied. It is certainly much easier to 
get along with than that of the United States 
Government, both as regards the inheritance 
and the tax, and they put a great 
many years of study on it before it was ac- 
cepted. It seems to be acceptable to all the 
towns except one which is so wealthy that 
its inhabitants object 
outside of their own 


income 


towns, 


however, 


tax system of 


income 


to paying any taxes 


border. 


Question: May a trust be created 
that will not be taxable at the 
death of the creator? 

Judge Hennings: A trust may be created 
not in contemplation of death, in which the 
creator outlived the two-year period. I can 
imagine such a case, although the presump- 
tion would be that if a man disposed of his 


entire estate, that he did so in contemplation 
of death. 
a situation. 


Member: In ania I 
of an irrevocable deed of trust being created 
upon the the creator of the 

there taxes to be paid 


State of 


There is a bare possibility of such 


Pennsy!l can conceive 


and death of 
trust, 
to the 


would Lye ho 


Pennsylvania. 


Question: What steps may the indi- 
vidual take to minimize inherit- 
ance taxes imposed upon his es- 
tate? 


Member: | that this 
clude not only the minimizing of 
taxes, but the 
taxes. In the first place, | 
necessary to make a review of the securities 
that our client has in his box and 
eliminate, as far as possible and under the 
best terms possible, securities of such states 
that are taxable in such states as Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Montana, Washington and a few 


take it would in 
inheritance 
paying inheritance 


think it 


COST ol 


would be 


strong 


others. 
Secondly, I 
a switch from securities 
or of a corporation that 
number of waivers for 
lar class on which so 
necessary. For instance, it would be advis- 
able to switch the New York Central 
tailroad which requires six waivers to the 
Pennsylvania railroad Both railroads 
of about the same class, the securities stand 
pretty nearly on a and I think there 
would be considerable expense saved if such 
a switch think also that I 
would States securities 
from registered form to coupon form, not 
that there is any tax involved, but the ex- 
pense and trouble in the way of securing the 
transfer of a United States bond 
is so great that it would be worse than if it 
taxable. When consider all the 
trouble involved, I think it highly desirable 
to switch from the registered to coupon form 
on United States Government securities. 
Next, I think I would want to review the 
man’s will to find out if some of his be 


would try if possible to make 


that are in a class 
requires a large 
sini- 


waivers are not 


securities of a 


many 


from 


are 


par, 


made. I 
United 


were 
change 


any 


registered 


were you 
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quests might not be changed slightly, but in 
New Jersey where there are certain bequests 
of charitable institutions and to individuals 
outside of the immediate family, there is an 
exemption from taxation on all bequests of 
less than $500, and the tax then runs at five 
and eight per cent on bequests of $500 and 
over. Too frequently people make bequests 
of an even $500, and in the case of a chari- 
table institution there, you have a tax of 
$25. If that provision were changed to read 
$499, the beneficiary, the legatee, would re 
ceive the entire amount of $499 instead of 
$475, $25 going to the state. 

After that, I think I might take out of the 
estate any insurance, life insurance which is 
made payable to the estate and which is 
other than in the nature of a clean-up insur- 
ance which we have discussed. Next after 
that I suppose you might recommend the set 
ting up of irrevocable trusts, and of course 
if you did that, you would want to observe 
the limitation of $50,000 each year in order 
to avoid coming under the gift tax. 

Chairman Sisson: I am sure this is a 
subject upon which there will be many re 
actions from the floor. I will be very glad 
to have interest displayed from any angle. 

Mr. Lucius Teter: There is just one thing 
I may suggest, and that is in giving away 


$50,000, better make it a little bit over 
$50,000 each year in order that you may ac- 
tually pay a small tax, so as to get the bene- 
fit of that later deduction from the federal 
estate tax. In other words, if you do pay a 
tax, it has been paid, but if you give away 
only $50,000, no tax is paid whatever. 


Creating a Corporation 


Mr. W. H. Baden: There is one idea, and 
that is where the estate is quite large, of 
converting part of it into what might be a 
corporation. That applies especially where 
a man is in business, and he can, through the 
stock ownership, distribute it among his 
family, and if he doesn’t die within, say, two 
vears of the time that the corporation is 
formed, he has quite an effective medium. 

Mr. Miller: In reference to the formation 
of a corporation, it has occurred to me that 
unless the estate is very large, the difficulties 
in keeping alive that corporation and the ex- 
pense during the man’s lifetime may out- 
weigh the advantages that will come to the 
estate after his death, and there is no bene- 
fit from the corporation from the income tax 
standpoint now. Therefore it hasn’t occurred 
to me that that is a very satisfactory method 
to be pursued in the average case. In the 
very large case, it might be different. 
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Dr. Anthony: Is it in the line of your in- 
terests to advise a client to purchase annui- 
ties of some organization? Thereby he gets 
an income, and it is not income that is tax- 
able until there has been paid to him the 
entire amount of his annuity purchase. That 
has been ruled upon a number of times, and 
he benefits himself; by the residue of the 
annuity, the net proceeds from it, he benefits ; 
if not an insurance company he may benefit 
some organization such as we represent. 

Mr. Robinson: I would like to ask 
whether the amount that was paid for the 
annuity by any method would be treated as 
a gift? 

Dr. Anthony: I understand that the Fed- 
eral Courts or the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment have decided that the sum paid in the 
purchase of annuity is a gift, and that pay- 
ments in return, annuity payments, if not 
called interest, if they are annuity payments, 
are regarded as return of a part of that gift 
under contract. It is a signed contract, and 
that is not regarded and is not to be re- 
ported as the income of the recipient until 
one hundred per cent of what he has paid 
has been paid back to him, if it ever is. 
Thereafter he must reckon that as income. 

Objectionable Ruling on Annuities 

Mr. Holden: May I call attention to a 
matter of some importance to us? A very 
vicious ruling was made on the 8th of De- 
cember that I think the trust companies 
ought to protest against. It is a reversal of 
the prior rulings of the department, to the 
effect that an annuity payment to anybody 
but the donor is entirely income to the re- 
cipient. It has already interfered with four 
or five charitable annuity propositions that 
I know of, and is liable to be a very serious 
deterrent to the taking out of annuities for 
the benefit not merely of the donor, but for 
perhaps the benefit of his wife or children in 
connection with ultimate charitable gifts, 
and it is a very vicious infraction of a great 
number of existing trust agreements which 
have been made on the annuity basis, be- 
cause of course a trustee can pay an annuity 
just as well as a life insurance company. 

Member: [I should like to ask if any of 
the members present have had any particu- 
lar experience under the Federal Estates 
Tax law taxing gifts made by a decedent in 
1914 or 1915, and then the government as- 
suming that those were gifts made in view 
of death. 

Mr. Miller: There was a recent decision— 


in Massachusetts—where the question was 


COMPANIES 


of taxing a trust the interests under which 
were vested before 1918, and they held that 
the provision of 1918 would affect these gifts. 
Chairman Sisson: Mr. Breckinridge Jones, 
father of the Trust Company Division, is in 
our midst. Mr. Jones, won't you come up 
to the platform and just say a word of 
greeting to the gathering, before we get in- 
volved in any further discussion? We would 
very much appreciate it. I may say this is 
without previous warning to Mr. Jones. 


* » = 


GREETING FROM 
BRECKINRIDGE JONES, THE 
“FATHER OF THE TRUST 
COMPANY DIVISION” 


Mr. Breckinridge Jones: When I am in 
my own family, I feel at home. My associa- 
tion and relation with the Trust Company 
Section, as it originally was, and the Trust 
Company Division now, me feel at 
home and among friends. There is never a 
time anywhere throughout the country that 
I visit but what if I am in a city that I can 
go into a trust company and feel that I am 
at home there. 


makes 


I want to thank the chairman for the com- 
pliment of calling me here, and I wish to 
say to that I attend these gatherings 
with a great deal of pleasure, at times mixed 
a bit with sorrow at the absence of 
so many of the Old Guard, because, as far 
as I now recollect, I believe I am the only 
one present today who was in the original 
Executive Council or officers at the forma- 
tion of the Trust Company Division in 1896 
in St. Louis. 


you 


some 


I believe that this Division has accom- 
plished a great deal for trust companies. At 
the time of its formation, there was a very 
grave question as to whether there was not 


fundamental antagonism between the banks 


and the trust companies, and it was a ques- 
tion whether trust 


companies were not going 
held down to deposits only 
when the relation of trustee and cestui que 
trust could be created, and that they could 
not have deposits that would create the rela- 
tion of debtor and creditor. That has all 
passed away, and the trust company is here 
to stay. If I could go back some years, and 
we were in the proper occasion, and I could 
propose a toast, it would be to the trust 
company as it was, the trust company as it 
is, and the trust company as it will be—trust 
companies forever. 


to be receive 


(Applause. ) 














TRUST 
Annuities and Estate 
Administration 


Member: It comes to my mind in connec- 
tion with the previous discussion, that trust 
companies as a whole could very advantage- 
ously study this question of annuities with 
reference to the administration of estates, 
particularly smaller ones. We have recently 
in two or three cases, both in living trusts 
and in wills, specifically authorized the trus- 
certain conditions to invest the 
money in an annuity rather than simply in- 
vesting it in securities and paying the in- 
come to the beneficiary, and we are finding 
it a very good way of taking care of a small 
estate where the income from the corpus 
would not be adequate to the beneficiary 
and where, for example, there is only one 
beneficiary left, and all the testator wants 
to do is to adequately provide for him or her 
during their lifetime. 


tee under 


Question: How is stock of a closely 
held corporation valued chiefly 
in respect to good will? 

Member: I doubt if there is any short 
that question. We know, as a 
matter of practice, that that perhaps is one 
of the of contention between 
the executors and the representatives of the 
taxing bodies, especially the Federal and 
State Tax Department. As a practical mat- 


answer to 


greatest bones 


ter, trust companies, having in mind the 
value which they give to good will on bank 
loans, feel that it can be discounted, and 


base the value of a stock primarily upon its 
actual physical and with rela- 


assets some 


tion to earnings. Then the Tax Department 
takes the other extreme and figures in the 
book good will and also earnings for a pe- 


riod of perhaps five years back, capitalizes 
the earnings, and places the highest possible 
value on such stocks, and it comes to a mat- 
ter of compromise at the final tax hearing. 

As to what should be the valuation which 
is strictly the question, there is one idea that 


came to my mind to suggest in the discus 
sion, and that is that the book good will 
should not control. We assume that there 


is no sales data to furnish valuation of such 


stock. The book value of the good will 
should not control because in such a cor- 
poration the value of it is doubtless very 
closely related to the continued life and 


When he is 
measure. may be 


activity of the decedent. 
the good will in a great 


gone, 


wiped out. 
We have a case where the decedent owned 
practically all the stock of a corporation with 


the of a few 


exception qualifying shares. 
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His only life insurance was a $200,000 policy 
payable to that corporation. The Estate Tax 
Department has taken the position of ignor- 
ing that insurance as an item of life insur- 
ance and trying to tax all over $40,000, but 


adding it into the value of the stock, the 
entire $200,000. Obviously if they are go- 
ing to put in the life insurance as an asset 


behind the stock for its full value, an asset 
which is made to take the place of the dece- 
dent’s value as an active element in the cor- 
poration’s activities, they should not 
value the good will. There is a question as 
to whether they should even value the in- 
surance under such circumstances. 


What consideration 
would you give to market prices in estimat- 
ing good will? I have in mind such a stock 
for instance as Coca-Cola, whose good will is 
created by advertising and which has rela- 
tively negligible physical assets. 

Member: I assume that the question was 
meant in a case where there were no market 
values, because obviously under the regula- 
tions market values or, in the absence of 
them, actual sales prices will be used and 
generally control unless you can show that 
those conditions at the time of death were 
very greatly different from the conditions at 
the time of the sale. 


also 


Chairman Sisson: 
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Question: In re treatment of liqui- 
dating dividends? 

Mr. Robinson: I understand the question 
relates to treatment of liquidating dividends 
when they comprise earnings or surplus earn- 
ings or surplus accumulated since February 
28, 1913, and when they comprise surplus or 
earnings accumulated prior to March 1, 1915, 
how far should we go 
of the resolutions of 


into an examination 
the board of directors 
or stockholders as to the declaration of such 
dividends in determining how they should be 
treated in the income tax return? 

It would seem that it would be proper to 
go into an examination of the resolutions of 
the board of directors or stockholders in the 
making of the declaration of dividends to de- 
termine whether or not the purpose was to 
evade the tax. 
to it. 


That is as near as I ean get 


Question: How are you treating 
Lehigh Valley and Reading Com- 
pany rights? 

Member: The question in regard to treat- 
ing these rights is: Are you returning them 
now endeavoring to determine any gain or 
loss, or are you disclosing the receipt of such 
rights in a rider holding that a gain or loss 
cannot be determined until the stock has 
been sold and a closed transaction occurs. 

I should think that the latter method of 
handling that situation would be the proper 
one, that is, you cannot determine in a defi- 
nite sort of way just what your gain or loss 
is until you have exercised the rights. 

Mr. Miller: My understanding is that 
when you simply receive the rights, you don’t 
have to disclose them at all. I may be wrong 
about that, but it doesn’t come until you sell 
the rights. 

Chairman Sisson: 
taxable value until they 
even when those rights 
upon the stock exchange? 

Mr. Miller: Yes. 

Member: Several of the Philadelphia trust 
companies raised that very question with 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and 
he has promised to give us a reply. Up to 
this time we have not received a reply. 


You don’t recognize 
are disposed of, 


have a quotation 


Question: Determining gains or 
losses on the sale of rights to 
subscribe to stock? 


Member: In connection with this question 
it may be stated that the Supreme Court, in 


COMPANIES 


the case of Miles vs. Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company said, in effect, that the value of the 
old stock as of March 1, 1913, must be added 
to the cost of the new share, this sum being 
then divided by the total number of old and 
new This gives the value for de- 
termining the gain or loss. 


shares. 


The practice has been to follow this for- 
mula for one share which, if followed by all 
stockholders, would the same 
for determination of the gain or loss. Under 
regulations I. T. 1923, however, the basis 
for determining gain or loss is determined by 
the same method, except that the 
total value of all the shares is used. Under 
this method person holding stock will 
find that a different base for determining 
gain or loss results. The question is whether 
the Supreme intended that there 
should be a uniform base for determining the 
if there should be a fluctuat- 
ing base dependent entirely upon the amount 
of the stock held by each individual. 

Offhand it would the result 
would be the one share 
or on a larger number of shares. Although 
I am not familiar with this particular ruling 
suggested here, it seem as if the 
preme Court mind the same 
base for determining gain or loss in any case. 


result in 


base 


general 


each 


Court 


gain or loss, or 


seem as if 


same, whether on 


would Su- 


must have in 


Question: How is the value of a 
patent which becomes part of a 
decedent’s estate determined by 
an executor? 

Mr. Baden: 


We have very much difficulty 
subject. Patent attorneys 
seem to take the view that the 
executor should complete the application for 
the patent, but when the patent is granted, 
the estimation of its value is certainly one 
of the most difficult questions. It often in- 
volves the consultation with men who are 
involved in that particular pursuit for which 
the patent is issued. It may be some noy- 
elty, and if it is a new one, it is almost at 
times impossible to tell in advance, and that 
is so noticeably so that even the Federal Tax 
Department, for 
lenient. 
is in 


with that 
themselves 


one 


instance, has been very 

On the other hand, if it is one that 
common which supplements 
something already in common use, we then 
try to get men of practical knowledge of the 
major idea and what effect the newly pat- 
ented one will have upon it, either as alter- 
ing the value of the original article or as 
supplementing it and increasing its value. 
But as far as I know, there is no standard 
method. 


use, or 
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Question: Dealing with trusts under 
mortgages where customary pro- 
vision permits redemption of 
bonds before maturity. 


Member: In connection with this question 
it is stated that the notice prescribed often 
fails to the bondholder’s attention; 
with the that he often 
months’ Some trust 
meet this difficulty dishonoring 
matured on redemption date; thereby 
jecting the debtor company to a _ technical 
default. Can this practice, doing an obvious 
wrong for an indirect benefit, be justified? 


Mr. Miller: I should say clearly it would 
not be justified, because you are hurting the 
credit of the corporation, and if they want 
to inform the bondholder that his bond had 
been called, they might give a notation to 
the man who presents the coupon to 
passed on to the bondholder. I should 
under no circumstances would they be justi- 
fied in refusing to pay a the 
corporation has furnished the money to pay 
it with. 


Member: If this bond has legally 
called, why isn’t it a technical default if 
the coupon is refused payment, the coupon 
maturing after the date of the call? 


Member: Having submitted that tech- 
nical question, I would like to say that the 
point has come up with our trust company. 
We sent out eleven letters to various promi- 
nent trust companies in the United States. 
Seven of those trust companies return the 
coupons without paying them, thus dishonor- 
ing them, and four paid the coupons. I 
think it would be interesting to take a straw 
vote as to how many returned the coupons 
and how many pay them. 


Mr. Holden There is a perfectly easy 
way of meeting that difficulty legally, and 


reach 
result 
interest. 


loses six 
companies 
by coupons 


sub- 


be 
say 


coupon when 


been 
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ask 


that is 


we where a company calls the 
and the funds with us, to 
state that the funds are deposited, and take 
up the bond and the coupon, and the person 
who has a claim against a specific fund can’t 
split it. He right to bring in the 
coupon without the bond, any more than he 
could bring in the bond without the coupon. 


bonds deposits 


has no 


You have a legal basis for demanding it. 
We do not make a practice of refusing to 


pay the coupon unless so instructed and pro- 
tected by the company letter of in- 
struction. We do however, to at- 
tach to the remittance advice when coupons 
have been called to that effect, but we and 
New York trust companies have to disavow 
responsibility to the owner of the security 
if he failed to note the eall. 

Member: 
rate 


by its 


endeavor, 


I do not see how you can sepa- 
two. The coupon is certainly to 
be detached years before and be in the hands 
of a bona fide purchaser, and the company 
could not demand that that coupon be pre- 
sented simultaneously with the bond which 
is in the hands of still another holder. I 
don’t see how there could be any technical 


these 


default in that. In our practice, we segre- 
gate the coupons and the redemption of 
bonds. A coupon comes to our coupon win- 


dow and we pay it. 
to our other window. 


Member: May I say that the proof of the 
pudding is often in the eating. In these 
letters that we sent out, in the reply, three 
of the largest trust companies in Chicago 
return the coupons without paying them. 
Two of the largest trust companies in New 
York return the coupons without paying 
them. I think the largest trust company in 


The bond would come 


St. Louis returns the coupons without paying 
them, and I think the largest trust company 
in Philadelphia returns the coupon. It would 
seem to indicate that there is a certain dif- 
ference of opinion in this matter. 
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Chairman Jones: That indicates a very 
interesting difference of opinion, and we 
would like to hear from some one of these ™ 
large trust companies that happens to take United Endeavor 
that action in returning the coupons their 
reasons for it. It might be interesting, as ; 
suggested, to have a straw vote on the sub- OWEVER complete its 
ject. All those who think that the coupons facilities, your institu- 
should be returned and not paid will please tion may at times require 


rise. the co-operation of an out- 
(There were about fifteen who arose.) of-town. bank. 
Chairman Jones: All those who think the 

coupons should be paid will please rise. Our experience, facili- 
(All the rest of those present arose.) ties and resources are al- 

ways ready to accommodate 


Question: What policy should gov- you in this territory. 


ern loss in principal of trust, due 
to shrinkage in market values of 


securities held? o FIDELITY 
I would try to adopt the policy of antici- TRUST 


pating any such depreciation or shrinkage, fo) COMPANY 
either before it occurred or before it had FIDELITY 

gone too far. If through force of circum- of Buffalo 
stances that were not possible, I certainly ee ri ea ; 
would want to make my case perfectly clear rowing with Buffalo Helping Buffalo Grow 
to beneficiaries. 
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THE GUARDIAN WAY—HELPFULNESS 


30 Years Old 


E Guardian Bank is thirty years old this month. 
Its growth has been due to the support and recog: 
nition of its friends everywhere, and its officers and 


directors gratefully express their appreciation of this 
loyalty. 





In these thirty years the bank’s capital and surplus have grown 
from $500,000 to $8,000,000. Its deposits have increased from 
$75,000 to $107,000,000. Its personnel has grown from four 
people (one of whom is now president of the bank) to a force 
of 625. And today, among more than thirty thousand banks 
in the United States, The Guardian ranks 49th in point of 
size—24th outside of New York City. 





For the years ahead, weask only an opportunity 
to prove to an increasing clientele that “There’s 


a spirit of helpfulness in The Guardian Bank.” 
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DISCUSSION 
ON 








DEVELOPMENT AND OPERATION OF COMMUNITY 


Chairman Sisson: ‘The Conference will 
consider questions that have been pro 
pounded in regard to the effective develop- 
ment of Community Trusts. The idea, as you 
all know, has had a remarkable growth in 
the past few The primary object is. 
of course, to conserve funds for the general 


how 


years. 


good of the community and to prevent them 
from deflected into wasteful and 
useful activities. 


being uh- 


Question: How can the Community 
Trust executive assist in personal 
salesmanship of the Community 
Trust idea to clients? 

Member: We all know from experience 
and in the practice of the trust profession 
that many people come to. the trust officer 
and to their attorneys with very definite 
idea of what they want to do, up to a cer- 
tain place. They have certain contingencies 
to provide for, and then when you ask them 
what they wish to do with the remainder, 
after those contingencies and processes have 
fulfilled, they are very hazy on the 
Just there, the trust inter- 
ested in the Community Trust, can appeal 
to that client, mentioning the the 
Community Trust, explaining the idea thor- 
oughly, and in a great many cases, the idea 
will appeal to the client, and you can have 
the provision of the Community Trust in- 
serted in there. 


been 
subject. otficer. 


scope of 


(In response to a question Carlton K. Mat- 
director of the Cleveland Foundation, 
described the purpose for which Community 
Trusts or Foundations are the 
method of operation and administrative fea- 
tures.) 


son, 


projected, 


Member: It might be interesting to know 
that in Connecticut the Community Trusts 


have not been considered legal owing to the 
indebtedness of the beneficiary and the in 
ability to incorporate by reference to the 
will. However, there is a bill pending be- 


fore the present legislature which attempts 
to eliminate those obstacles. 


TRUSTS 


Process of Organizing Community Trusts 

Mr. Robinson: | would like to ask for in- 
formation whether a Community Trust is 
incorporated or unincorporated, and how it 
would be created. For example, in our com- 
munity there is no Community Trust. Sup- 
pose we wanted to create such a body, how 
would we go about it? 


Mr. Matson: The Cleveland Foundation, 
which was the first Community Trust is not 
incorporated. It was created by a resolution 


of the board of directors of the Cleveland 
Trust Company. The whole organic law of 
the Foundation was incorporated in that 


resolution. I can’t speak about other Com- 
munity Trusts, but I believe that the Com- 
munity Trusts are not incorporated. I 
should that a similar resolution by a 
board under your own state law could bring 
about the same thing. 


say 


How Indianapolis Foundation Was Organized 
think Mr. Woollen 
might give us some guidance about how they 
started it in Indianapolis. 


Mr. Woollen: In Indianapolis, there was 
recognition of the fact that Judge Goff had 
struck off a large idea. In consideration of 
the plan which Judge Goff had begun, it 
seemed to those concerned that perhaps the 
particular plan might be changed somewhat 
to adapt it to local conditions. In the first 
place, three trust companies were asked to 
cooperate, the thought being that a Commu- 
nity Trust instituted or dominated by 
trust company might, by reason of such dom- 
ination, exclude from the advantages of the 
idea those allied with or trusting in other 
trust companies. 


Chairman Sisson: [I 


one 


The second particular in which there was 
divergence from the Cleveland plan was this 
-—there was complete separation between ad- 
ministration of the principal funds and the 
distribution of income of the distributing 
trustees, appointed one by the federal judge, 
one by the mayor and one by the circuit 
judge, and otherwise designated, by officials 
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assumed to have continuity of office. A board 
of six which would not have any connection 
with or relation to the trust companies deter- 
mines the distribution of the income. Our 
Community Fund is not incorporated. 

I would like to say a few words relative 
to the contribution of Dr. Anthony. We will 
concur readily enough in his statement that 
the psychology is again the indefinite or gen- 
eral gift. Does it follow, however, that that 
psychology should be allowed to be controll- 
ing in the organization Community 
Fund? Is it not true rather that the un- 
soundness in part of that psychology affords 
the reason for the Community Trust? Most 
of us see things concretely with reference to 
the conditions of our own time. Seeing 
things concretely, seeing them with reference 
to existing instrumentalities, we lack the 
imagination to project wise use of funds into 
the far future. It would seem to me accord- 
ingly that it would be of doubtful wisdom 
to lay aside the thought of general distribu- 
tion in favor of the idea of specific distribu- 
tion. 


of a 


With our foundation, the language of the 
resolution is, “any purpose serving the wel- 
fare of the residents of Indianapolis.” It 


was expected that that statement would ap- 
peal to those who were influenced by affec- 
tion for the city, by a sense of responsibility 
to the city in which they had lived and pros- 
pered. 


Now, the person possessed of ‘such sense 
of direction and responsibility will, it seems 
to me, do well to leave to half a dozen men 
of the next generation the determination of 
how the welfare of the residents of that 
community can best be served rather than 
by determining an instrumentality or a spe- 
cific beneficiary in advance. We have found 
that some, unwilling to leave their funds 
quite so generally, are yet willing to leave 
them with a statement in the abstract as to 
the purpose to be served. For instance, I 
bring to mind one considerable bequest, the 
income from which is to be given to the en- 
largement in Indianapolis of the influence 
of the fine arts. Now, isn’t that better than 
to leave the fund with provision that the 
income shall be used through any specific 
instrumentality? Instrumentalities come 
and go. Large purposes such as that just 
defined do not come and go; they abide, and 
the instrumentality of the next generation 
may be entirely different than that. 


Member: Our experience in Chicago is 
that most of the people that talk to us about 
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charitable gifts say, “Well, I want to give 
$25,000 to this and $50,000 to that and $100,- 
000 to this,’ and most of them have never 
thought of the possibility of those charities 
not going on and carrying out wisely their 
function. It is surprising the number of 
people to whom that idea is new, that this 
particular charity may fail, and that it is 
therefore unwise to make a gift outright to 
that charity. 

Many of these people sold upon 
the idea that it is advantageous for 
the charity to have a trust company adminis- 
ter the funds and pay the charity the in- 
come than it is to let the charity itself have 
them; the result of which is that you can, 
if you go at the matter carefully, in a great 
many cases, get the prospective testator, to 
leave the principal in trust with your insti- 
tution, to pay the income to his particular 
pet charities as long as those charities fulfill 
a certain standard or carry out a certain 
function, but after that, in the event of that 
failure, the income shall be paid as the 
Community Trust shall say. In that way, 
you have a perpetual piece of business; you 
have served your customer by giving him 
sound advice; you have best served the com- 
munity, and you have best served your own 
interests. We are doing that very exten- 
sively. I think that is a very broad field for 
the trust companies. 


can be 


more 


Some Practical Illustrations 


Mr. Woollen: It occurs to me that just 
a bit of experience may be more interesting 
than considerations in the abstract. It has 
rather curiously fallen out that in India- 
napolis within I think fifteen months three 
of our hardest-headed citizens and three of 
our men of largest property have died, each 
of the three leaving his estate in the 
stricted method provided by the 
our resolution. The fact that 
hard-headed business men of large property 
have seen fit to leave their estates for dis- 
tribution unrestricted in the future, has been 
very influential with us in creating public 
sentiment. 


Member: The unrestricted gifts are very, 
very important, and in the long run are 
more important than the specific, though of 
course the testator should have a right, and 
he will maintain that right, to, in the first 
instance, make his gifts specific. 


unre- 
words of 
these three 


(Following a discussion as to the value of 
high grade billboards in advertising trust 
service, the session was adjourned.) 
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An Indispensable Book 


to 


Every Bank and Trust Company 


Officer 


The Revised Fifth and Enlarged Edition 


THE MODERN 


TRUST C 


OMPANY 


y 


FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE 


J. E. STERRETT AND 
H. PARKER WILLIS 


Now ready for distribution. 


Price $5.00 postage prepaid 


Address: Trust Companies Publishing Association, 55 Liberty St., New York 


HIS Book is indisputably recog- 

nized as the Standard and Lead- 

ing Authority on the Functions 

and Organization of a Modern Trust 

Company, embracing every phase and 

latest development in Banking Oper- 
ation and Fiduciary Finance. 

Comprising over 550 pages, the new 


Fifth Edition is of equal value to every 
National and State Bank as well as to 
Trust Companies. In scope it covers 
every department and phase of Banking 
and Fiduciary Finance, including the 
most approved forms of accounting, ad- 
vanced standards and principles of 
practice. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 


55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $5.00 (check or money order) for which kindly 
send me copy of the new Fifth Edition of ““The Modern Trust Company,” or you 
may send me copy on approval. 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 

















FOURTH SESSION 


Sixth Mids-Ginter Trust Company 
Conference 


The fourth and coneluding session of the 
Mid-Winter Conference of Trust Companies 
was devoted to the discussion of questions re 
lating to publicity, methods of soliciting trust 
business, relations with the legal profession 
and problems of policy as well as administra- 
tion. The meeting convened with 
ridge Jones occupying the chair. 


Breckin 


Question: What method should be 
employed in soliciting trust busi- 
ness by personal contact? 


Member: This comes up fre- 
quently and has received considerable atten- 
tion at regional trust conferences where dif 
ference of opinion has developed. There are 
some trust companies that believe it is un- 
ethical to personally solicit trust business. 


question 


Chairman Jones: Let us have a show of 
hands on the subject. All of those companies 
who have individual canvassers out for trust 
business, raise their hands. 

(About 


hands.) 


twenty members raised their 


Chairman Jones: All those who do not be- 
lieve in personal solicitation of trust business. 


(There were none). 


Member: I! would like to inquire if in any 
of the states it is forbidden by law. In Mas 
sachusetts, we have had up every year a 
bill to forbid any advertising or solicitation 
on the part of trust companies. It has never 
been passed, but is up again this year. The 


Massachusetts Bar Association is vigorously 
pushing it. 
are vigorously opposing it. 


The Trust Company Associations 
I happen to be on 
the executive committee of the state, and they 
are doing everything in their power to combat 
it. I was wondering whether it had been 
seriously considered in any other states. 
Mr. F. W. Ellsworth, vice-president Hi- 
bernia Bank and Trust Company, New 
Orleans: Down in our institution we realized 
that most of us knew absolutely nothing about 
the trust end of our business, and so the sen- 
ior officials, about four or five months ago, con- 


ceived the brilliant idea of having a class for 
the purpose of learning something about our 
trust department and what it does. We vol- 
untarily formed ourselves into a class which 
meets every Monday. We have for our teacher 
the assistant trust officer and the trust officer 
who were brought into this after we had 
agreed to form the class. 

We are doing this for the purpose of solving 
a problem which exists in every trust com 
pany, and that is that in each trust company 
there are officers who have personal friends 
who ought to be using the services and fa- 
cilities of the trust department, but are not, 
and one reason why they are not using those 
they are a little bit dif 
fident about approaching anybody in the trust 
company except a personal friend, and then 
when they come to that personal friend as a 
rule he doesn’t know anything about it, and 
he has to turn over that personal friend to 
somebody in the trust department whom the 
customer doesn’t know. To obviate that sit- 
uation, this little class was formed, and al- 
ready its members are taking up voluntarily 
with their friends, who are not yet customers 
of the trust department, 
question. 


services is because 


this very delicate 


Concretely, the solicitation of trust business 
is handled by our assistant trust officer. It 
is his particular job. And since we have been 
following that plan of assigning to one man 
the responsibility of maintaining business for 
the trust department, we have obtained a 
great deal more than we ever did before. 

Along with this class and the development 
of our own knowledge of the trust business, 
we have continuously solicited 
operatively as a group by continuous newspa- 
per advertising which has been going on now 
for six years, and which has developed busi- 
ness undoubtedly a great deal faster than 
would have been the case if we had not had 
this cooperative plan. 

I don’t know just how far we should go 
in personally soliciting business, but we be- 
lieve in letting each case be governed by the 
circumstances in that particular instance. Be- 


business ¢o- 
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fore we approach a prospect, we look up and 
ascertain every single thing about him, we 
find out his worth, family connections, num- 
ber of children. We then go to him with the 
proper set-up that we think will fit his case. 
When that is done, naturally the possibility 
of getting results is multiplied a great deal. 


Personal Solicitation Justifiable 


Chairman Jones: If you will permit the 
chair to speak, I have had this question up 
for many years in my own company. First 
we thought it wasn’t desirable to solicit wills, 
people would be sensitive about it, we would 
offend somebody. After a full discussion we 
concluded that we were in business to do 
business, that we sent out and solicited bank 
business, accounts and that there was no 
more reason why we shouldn’t solicit corpor- 
ate trusteeships or wills or any other busi-— 
ness that we were qualified to handle, and 
for several years now we have had two 
men who do nothing else but go out and so- 
licit wills. I don’t mean they go from house 
to house and canvass among strangers, but 
a trust company gets a large part of its trust 
business from the influence of its directors 
and stockholders. One of our directors comes 
in and says he has talked to a friend of his 
and we should send a man to see him. We 
have these men who have been trained thor- 
oughly to know the subject and know how to 
make the argument, and I can say, after sevy- 
eral years’ experience on that, canvassing it 
thoroughly in my own office, that we don’t 
know of one single instance where we have 
ever found any man offended by a proper ap- 
proach by a representative of the trust com- 
pany talking to him about his will. 


Our man says, “Go and see your lawyer, 
or we will give you the ideas that we have 
about it, the advantages of a trust company, 
and so forth, but see your lawyer and have 
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him draw your will, or we will be glad to 
have you bring your lawyer and talk with us.” 

We know the advantages of 
pany, and as far as I 
thirty-odd years in the 
having approached it with a good deal of 
timidity at first, thinking it was something 
possibly that wouldn’t be effective, and you 
would alienate more friends than you would 
make, I have come around to the conclusion, 
and predicated on several years of experience 
now, that it has been decidedly to our advan- 
tage to have men who make it a business 
and are trained for that purpose and who do 
go out and attend to getting these wills. 

Our law provides that if a will is drawn 
by an officer of a trust company or employee, 
that man must have had outside independenu 
advice, but a certificate by himself in his 
will that he has consulted his lawyer or 
some one else considered conclusive evi- 
dence. Of course, there are questions about 
this in the legislature every winter. Some of 
the lawyers don’t want the trust companies 
to do this, don’t want them to have anything 
to do with wills, but I give you that merely 
as an experience of one institution for what 
it is worth. 

Member: 
men? 


a trust com- 
am concerned, from 
business and from 


is 


What training do you give these 


Chairman Jones: They are usually men 
who have been trained in the trust depart- 
ment and know all about trust accounting. 
They know the legal questions that are in- 
volved and they know how to talk about in- 
heritance taxes. They know how to talk 
about what the trust company can do and 
how it manages its affairs, the supervision 
that is given by the trust estates committee, 
and all the various arguments in favor of a 
corporate trustee, and we have found that 
people do not object to it. 


(Mr. Sisson resumed the chair.) 
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Question: What are the most pro- 
ductive methods of securing new 
business: 


1. Newspaper advertising? 
2. Pamphlets and circulars? 
3. Personal solicitation? 


Member: I represent the First National 
Bank of New Haven, which has a number of 
commercial and savings accounts 
and comparatively small trust business. We 
have found our best field among our own cus- 
tomers, and we follow that up mostly by per- 
sonal solicitation. We do not employ can- 
vassers or so-called solicitors. 

In New Haven, we have also a corporate 
fiduciary association which we have just 
formed which defines the duties of a bank 
and the duties of an attorney, and Mr. Day, 
who is on the executive committee of that 
association is here and it might be advan- 
tageous to hear him. 


Mr. Day: It seemed to us, Mr. Chairman, 
that in New Haven we were very favorably 
situated in that our relations with the bar 
were friendly and that we wanted to con- 
tinue on that basis with them. There were 
a large number of banking institutions who 
had just opened new trust departments, and 
in order to coordinate our points of view, we 
formed a corporate fiduciaries association in 
New Haven. There is nothing new in this 
idea, of course, but so far it has worked very 
well. 

Our company does not send out solicitors, 
but I don’t know that we are committed to 
any view that would prevent us from doing 
that. I think that we are rather swinging, 
perhaps, in that general direction, carefully 
supervised, however. 


business, 


Chairman Sisson: This is a question that 
is asked so often that I always feel like pre- 
senting my own ready-made answer, that it 
is a good deal like asking a mother which 
member of her family she likes best. They 
are all important and they are all necessary, 
and none excludes the other in any degree. 
They all make up the composite picture of 
business getting in which we are interested 
and to try to establish a comparative value 
between newspaper advertising or circular 
advertising or personal solicitation seems to 
me to be rather meaningless, because each 
serves a purpose and together they make the 
completed picture of sane and progressive 
business-getting activities. 

While we may feel that we could put em- 
phasis upon one rather than upon another, 
to exclude any of them would seem to me 
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to be a great mistake in any progressive trust 
company organization that is trying to get 
business, and it seems to me that the schol- 
arly attitude toward that question is one of 
catholicity of feeling that they are all good, 
that each has its place and that each should 
be used in any well organized campaign. Cer- 
tainly to advertise and get inquiries without 
following them up with personal salesman- 
ship is very foolish, and, by the same token, 
it seems to me that a campaign of solicitation 
that isn’t backed up by good will advertising 
is not as productive as it should be, and that 
a campaign of circularizing that hasn’t the 
support of the more or less aggressive news- 
paper, publicity good will campaign fails of 
its best effect. 
* * * 


Question: Should a life tenant be 
reimbursed for previous amorti- 
zation deductions in cases of 
bonds called at price equal to or 
in excess of purchase price? 


Member: I don’t think they should be 
reimbursed. The bonds may not be called. 
They may simply mature. It is an incident 
which gives a profit to the principal, and I 
don’t think it would be safe to reimburse the 
life tenant for that. 


Judge Hennings: As I understand the 
question, it is that the bond has been called 
at the price paid or in excess of it. I think 
that certainly the life tenant should be re- 
imbursed: for the amortization. There would 
be no loss to the estate, and he is clearly en- 
titled to any loss in income which he has had 
owing to the fact that the trustee has amor- 
tized the premium. 


Member: Isn’t this very largely an aca- 
demic question under the law of New York, 
because I understand unless there is some 
special provision providing for amortization 
that as a matter of law it becomes principal 
in the estate, and there is no choice of the 
fiduciary under the law of the state of New 
York and Pennsylvania. 


Member: Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe 
that the life tenant should be reimbursed. 
The purpose of amortization is to take care of 
the principal and to give the life tenant the 
income that is earned on the bond. Now, if 
there is any amortization turned into prin- 
cipal from income, the life tenant still has 
received his rightful return on the bonds, and 
IT don’t believe that the life tenant should be 
given the benefit of that amortization that 
is received when you sell the bond. 
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Question: How can free care of se- 
curities be cut down? 


Member: May I offer a suggestion as to 
two ways that we have cut itdown? We first 
charge the other department of the bank that 
originates it. We secondly have three sched- 
ules of safekeeping; one where we keep it 
for nothing; the other where we make the 
ordinary fiduciary’s charge that has been 
agreed upon in Chicago, and the other where 
we make a return agreement. We call the 
attention of the customer to the fact that we 
carry sO many millions of insurance; that if 
we are a free custodian, he only has that re- 
course to our insurance which we are pro- 
tected under, which is namely a bailee with- 
out hire, ordinarg care only. If he pays us, 
he is entitled to the care which a bailee for 
hire is required to render. If he pays us 
for the return of that bond or a similar bond 
and makes us a depository of the bond he 
makes us custodians in the same way that 
he would of money, and our bank examiners 
of the state have passed upon that latter 
agreement and hold that it is merely pass- 
ing on the insurance company’s obligation, 
that the bank does not incur any contingent 
liability under those agreements. The scale 
of prices runs from one dollar to a dollar and 
a half per thousand per annum, with a pro- 
vision that there is to be no rebate or re- 
mission of the fee for a period of less than 
eight months. 


Chairman Sisson: I know of an instance 
of a bank client who came in and inquired if 
there was any limitation on the amount of 
collateral that he could put up against a loan 
that he proposed to make. The loaning of- 
ficer said of course not. He came in two or 
three days later and said he was going abroad 
and he wanted to borrow a little money to 
go abroad with. They were very glad to 
loan it with proper collateral. He brought 
in $1,000,000 worth of Liberty Bonds and bor- 


rowed $10,000. The bank carried those Lib- 
erty Bonds for ten months as collateral on 
that loan. 

The suggestion for interdepartmental 
charges is a very gocd one, particularly in 
the larger institutions. The old attitude of 
making “he trust department the catch-all for 
the other departments of the bank is rapidly 
being lived down. A proper charge by the 


trust department for service rendered other 
departments of the bank is certainly some- 
thing that ought to be studied by all. 


Question: To what extent should 
trustee recommend to prospect a 


voluntary trust rather than a 
will? 


Member: Looking at it from the merce- 
nary point of view, I presume the trust of- 
ficer interviewing a client should try to tie 
it up immediately with voluntary trust and 
put the business on the books at the present 
day rather than at a future day. From the 
point of view of the client, though, I would 
think it would depend upon each particular 
individual case, as the facts are brought out 
in an interview. If, after getting the facts, 
what the client is aiming at, the voluntary 
trust will suit his purpose, I would certainly 
recommend the voluntary trust to him. 


Member: I have been wondering why in 
the case of men of mature age with large 
property it isn’t a good idea for them to 
put, say, half of their estate into a volun- 
tary trust, make it revocable if they want to 
receive the income themselves during their 
lives, with the principal to be passed to oth- 
ers after their death, to get rid of this ques- 
tion of delay which I think is much more 
likely to come up under their will than it 
is under the trust. 


Member: I would like to ask the question 
whether it would always be safe to divide 
under a voluntary trust if there was litiga- 
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tion? I was wondering if situations might 
not arise which would create some liability 
on the part of the trust company. 

Member: I have been here for two days, 
and with all these men coming and going, 
I am just wondering how many of them have 
made their respective trust companies execu- 
tors of their own estates. 


Member: I would like to say that in the 
ease of the Union Trust Company of Detroit, 
the officers have made their wills naming the 
trust company to the extent of ene hundred 
per cent. Every officer of the company has 
under the glass on his desk a card about 
three by eight inches which states: “I have 
made my will and named the Union Trust 
Company my executor.” And then the of- 
ficer’s name is signed. 

It has been our experience that a great 
number of wills have been brought to the 
company through customers sitting at the 
desk and reading that card. Within the past 
few weeks, I sent one of those cards to each 
one of our directors and asked them if they 
had made their wills to display that card 
somewhere in their office. The replies that 
we got were very favorable, and in the case 
of about seventy per cent at least that I 
have heard so far, that action has been taken 
with the Union Trust Company of Detroit. 


Question: What is the best method 
of carrying stock in trusts? 
Member: You can consider my remarks 

purely as an answer from a new business 
man who doesn’t pretend to represent the 
investment end. If it is a voluntary trust 
that is under consideration to the prospect 
who raises the question, “What does your 
company do with my stock in its trust?” I 
should say, “Before my company would ac- 
cept your stocks in trust, we would want to 
make a careful analysis of the holdings that 
you propose to put into trust, and then we 
would make our recommendations to you as 
to what should be carried in trust and what 
you should take back and carry yourself, 
because obviously the attitude of a trustee 
handling securities of another is different 
from the attitude of an active business man 
carrying the responsibility of his own hold- 
ings.” 

If he insisted that he wanted to put stocks 
into trust that we would not want to take 
the responsibility of carrying, we would ask 
him to sign a statement or letter to us direct- 
ing us to hold those stocks in trust until he 
directed us to sell it, thereby putting the re- 
sponsibility on him. 

If it is a trust under a will, a person would 
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have a different situation. The will is drawn 
and in a great many cases we have no oppor- 
tunity to discuss the matter. The will comes 
to our attention after his death. If he has 
had the will drawn with the proper considera- 
tion and his lawyer has anticipated the ques- 
tion and he wants us to hold these stocks or 
use our discretion in regard to holding them, 
he will have a clause inserted in the will, 
that the trustee shall, at his discretion, hold, 
buy, sell and so on. If he has made no 
such provision, of course, we would be obliged 
as trustee to sell that stock and invest the 
money in legal securities. 

If he has had a clause inserted in the 
will giving us discretion, we would, of course, 
decide on the merits of the stock. If it is 
a very good stock, an exceptionally sound 
stock, what would be considered an invest- 
ment stock, it might be carried. Occasionally 
I have run on to people who have an idea 
that they want to absolutely bind their trus- 
tee to hold securities which they possess at 
the time of their death, and I think it is the 
duty of you gentlemen who are trust offi- 
cers to point out the fallacy of that idea and 
insist that you want the trustee to hold the 
securities at the time of his death, so long 
as the trust is continued over a period of 
twenty or thirty years. 
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Question: Is it ethical or legal for a 
corporate trustee to purchase in- 
vestments for estates from its 
own bond department or afhilia- 
tion? 
Member: first the affiliated 

institution, I think it might depend very 

largely upon the nature of the affiliation; 
that is to say, if the bond department, that 
is, the affiliated institution, is really just the 
bond department of a bank or trust company, 
there is something of an ethical question in- 
volved in purchasing from that institution 
securities for some trust which the bank or 
trust company holds. On the other hand, if 
the affiliation is merely the sort of affiliation 

that exists where there are interlocking di- 

rectors, then I think that it would be very 

well to go forward with all due propriety in 
purchasing industrials from the other institu- 
tion. 

I have in mind, for instance, the case of a 
national bank with a trust department, some 
of the directors of which are also directors 
in a title guaranty company that guarantees 
mortgages, guaranteed mortgages being legal 
investments for trust funds. In that case, I 
think that the national bank can very well, 
without any fear of violating any ethical 
standard of any kind, purchase guaranteed 
mortgages of the title company, all other 
things being satisfactory, that is to say, the 
security and so forth. 

As far as purchasing in its own bond de- 
partment or the affiliated institution which 
is really a bond department of the bank or 
trust company, I do believe that it is unethi- 
eal for the bank to purchase through such 
institution or department securities for its es- 
tates, even recognizing the fact that the af- 
filiated institution does not profit, or that 
there is no commission paid to the bank or to 
the institution for purchasing the securities 
of the affiliated institution. 

Question: Is it ethical or legal for a 
corporate fiduciary to deposit in 
its banking department or affili- 
ated institution, funds of estates 
in its care? 

Member: I think that it is ethical provid- 
ing that the same interest rates are allowed 
and the same privileges are allowed that 
would be allowed an outside depositor. I 


think you will find that it has been authorized 
by statute. 


Considering 


Member: The law in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania is that it must keep them on deposit 


in other institutions. In Allegheny County 
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the custom is to keep those funds on deposit 
in certain institutions which are known as 
approved depositaries. With respect to affil- 
iated institutions, I think the practice in 
Allegheny -County is uniformly against it. 
Member: bill before the New 
Jersey legislature whereby our banks and trust 
companies in New Jersey will be enabled to 
deposit trust funds within their own insti- 
tutions rather than take them to another in- 
stitution, as We are now compelled to do, 


Question: Is it ethical for a trustee 
not to adjust or accumulate dis- 
counts allowed in the purchase of 
bonds and similar obligations 
purchased for estates at prices 
less than par? 

Member: That question is now pending 
before the courts of California. Mr. Vierling 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company has 
written some very interesting articles on that 
subject in Trust CompPaNtes Magazine and 
it is something that the trust officers will 
have to face more in the next ten years than 
they have in the past. Bonds used to sell at 
par and above par. You have very seldom 
bought them at a discount. During the past 
ten years, estates and trustees have bought 
thousands and millions of bonds at less than 
par, say at ninety, and it is a big question 
if you hold those bonds to maturity, whether 
the life tenant should not come in and ask 
for the ten points which you receive. 

There are no decisions in any of the courts 
of the United States, and the question is now 
presented in California, and many of the ar- 
guments by Mr. Vierling in his articles which 
have appeared in Trust CoMPANIES Magazine 
are cited as authority and reasoning and the 
way the trust officers look at the subject. 

The premium question has been considered 
and cases have been decided. The discount 
question is something that the last ten years 
has presented. It is not fair when you ask 
a trust officer to buy a bond at ninety, a five 
per cent bond, and hold it and take the ten 
points profit, when he could have bought a 
six per cent bond at par in the same market. 

Member: 


be covered 


There is a 


I should think that matter could 
by having a stipulation in the 
agreement defining what income constitutes. 

Member: The of the several states 
handles that. The rulings of our courts have 
certainly disposed of it to the entire satis- 
faction of all of our trust companies. You 
might answer it yourself. You must keep the 
corpus you have to invest intact. Now, that 
is all that you have to account for, but you 
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must account for that. 
must be ready to pass it on to the party that 


To keep it intact, you 


is entitled to it. That is what you are re- 
sponsible for absolutely, the corpus of your 
estate, and no more. 


Chairman Sisson: I think the question 
might be raised whether the advantages you 
enjoy through the handling of that estate 
might not also be passed on to the estate. You 
wouldn’t have those advantages if it were not 
for the fact that you were acting as trustee 
for the estate. 

Member: I didn’t mean that it belonged 
to the trustee. I meant, of course, the in- 
come less your proper fee belongs to some- 
body, but the courts in several 
determined to whom it belongs. 
isn’t a state in the union but has numerous 
that, and I might add that 
about half the questions that have been pro- 
pounded here have already been settled by our 
courts. 


Question: What is the advisability 
of investing trust funds in com- 
mon stocks in moderate amounts 
for the purpose of offsetting in- 
evitable losses in bonds? 


Chairman Sisson: 


states have 
I think there 


decisions on 


A very interesting little 


book has been published recently down in 
Wall Street on “Common Stocks as Invest- 
ments,” in which one of our ablest statis- 


cians takes a group of common stocks, over 
a period of years, and shows that they have 
not only been much more profitable, but much 
safer investments than a similar 
bonds. 


group of 


Mr. Jones: The courts of equity from time 
immemorial have restricted the investment 
of trust funds in a certain way. Common 
stocks are not in the line. It isn’t a question 
of what the argument may be by anybody. 
That is, as my Democratic friend has said 
over here, a thing that every state has settled 
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for itself, and the courts of equity all over 
England and America have determined that 
it is not the kind of an investment that the 
trustee can make. 

Mr. Holden: We have a form which we 
submit to attorneys allowing us to make such 
investments as a reasonably prudent business 
man would make. For a certain institution 
with which I am connected, where we are 
not under the trust law, not holding strictly 
funds in a trust capacity, we asked the opin- 
ion of two eminent firms as to whether the 
present condition of the law would authorize 
people holding securities in a fiduciary ca- 
pacity, although not coming within the rule 
of the statute as to the investment of trusts, 
should invest in choice common stocks or in 
preferred stocks. We secured two very ad- 
mirable opinions, well supported by citations 
and reaching opposite conclusions. We de- 
cided, under those circumstances, where doc- 
tors disagree, it was best for the layman not 
to do the thing in question. 


Question: Should Trust Companies 
in the administration of estates 
manage close corporations? 


Member: I should say that the duty of the 
trust company would be determined by the 
circumstances surrounding this particular 
corporation. Certainly, if it was the duty of 
the trust company to protect the assets of 
this corporation, being largely assets of the 
estate, then they should not shirk the duty. 
In our limited experience, we have found 
that we can manage such corporations if the 
business is not technical or too much detailed. 


Chairman Sisson: We have not reached 
the limit of our questions, and we probably 
never should, but we have covered a good 
deal of ground, and I feel that these con- 
tacts have certainly been profitable to all of 
us. 

There are two things that certainly are im- 
pressed upon us by this meeting. In the first 
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place, the spirit of cooperation with the many 
contacts we have in the big business and 
social agencies, with the Bar, with the life 
insurance companies, with the various legis- 
lative bodies with whom we have to deal, 
with the philanthropic organizations, and 
with the many other human activities that 
our important work throws us in contact with 
and it also opens up a vista of things to 
be learned and things that we ought to know 
that seems to me to become more numerous 
every year. 

The complexity of our modern life and the 
complexity of the life with which we have to 
deal as trustees, instead of lessening, seems 
to me to get greater all the time, and if that 
be true, the necessity of our getting together 
studiously and thoughtfully as often as we 
can to work out together these great prob- 
lems which we face seems to me to be im- 
pressed with greater emphasis each year as 
these meetings go on. I hope you men feel 
that that is true and that it is worth while 
for us to approach these subjects in this 
spirit of cooperation and ambition for a better 
understanding and a larger measure of sery- 
ice. 

(Close of Conference.) 





FIDELITY TITLE & TRUST COMPANY OF 
PITTSBURGH 

Organized nearly forty years ago the Fidel- 
ity Title & Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
ranks with the strongest and most successful 
trust companies in the United States. A 
statement under date of January 31, 1925, 
shows aggregate trust funds of $119,996,000 
and corporate trusts of $85,411,000. The fi- 
nancial department shows resources of $23,- 
788,135, including cash on hand and in bank 
of $2,483,636: demand and time loans, $8,- 
257,094; bonds, stocks, ete., $7,720,000. De- 
posits total $15,511,582. The capital is $2,- 
000,000; surplus, $5,000,000 and undivided 
profits, $984,102. 


Walter C. Humstone, who was vice-presi- 
dent of the Hamilton Trust Company of 
Brooklyn prior to its merger with the Chase 
National Bank and since then on the advis- 
ory committee of the Hamilton Trust Branch 
of the Chase National Bank, died recently 
at Augusta, Ga., after a brief illness. 

The late Alexander H. Kerr of Los Angeles 
left a will written on a postcard disposing of 
an estate valued at over $3,000,000. 
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Bankers to Bankers 
as well as 


Individuals 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


CLEVELAND, O. 


421,000 Big and Little 
Accounts 
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The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


“A QUARTER CENTURY OF 
FAITHFUL SERVICE AND 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE.” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Two Million Dollars 


Authorized by Law to Act in Any 
Trust Capacity 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


NOTABLE GAINS BY WACHOVIA BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 

75,000 customers and with 
resources of $41,637,689 and trust assets of 


Serving bank 
$24,258,000 the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company with head office at Winston-Salem, 
has scored new gains as the biggest banking 
and trust company institution in North Caro- 
lina. During 1924, according to the last an- 
nual report of the president, Col. F. H. Fries, 
the deposits increased $4,140,773 and _ re- 
sources $6,329,682, such growth representing 
one-fifth of the gain made by all the banking 
institutions of North Carolina combined. 

The Wachovia has 565 stockholders, a 
board of 35 directors, a corps of 23 officers 
and a company of 238 employees, making a 
total personnel of 860. The capital is $2,- 
175,000 ; surplus, $750,000 and undivided 
profits, $657,348. 


“Inheritance Taxation from the Standpoint 
of the Investor” is the title and subject of 
an instructive pamphlet issued by Halsey 
Stuart & Co. of New York and Chicago, which 
describes types of securities to be avoided 
and those which should be given preference 
in connection with the operation of a multi- 
plicity of inheritance tax laws enforced by 
the states. 


MEANING OF REDISCOUNT RATE 
INCREASE 

Commenting on the recent increase of the 
federal reserve rediscount rate in New York 
the Girard National Bank of Philadelphia, 
says: 

“Advance of 
Federal Reserve 


the rediscount rate of the 

Bank of New York, from 
3 to 314 per cent, with the better demand for 
money felt by commercial banks, affords evi- 
dence that business continues to expand, and 
to take more funds in its conduct. This 
higher rate is actually low; the lowest any- 
where. It is that which obtains at four 
other federal reserve banks, while seven 
charge 4 per cent. sank of England has 
raised its rate to 5 per cent from 4 per cent. 
Action of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York was not aimed to restrain business, 
nor to stop gold exports. It was a natural 
reflection of improving trade and increasing 
employment of funds.” 


The Chase National Bank of New York has 
been appointed registrar for an authorized 
issue of Armour & Company voting trust 
certificates for Class A common and Class B 
common, and registrar for the stock of the 
General Outdoor Advertising Company, Inc. 
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“The Buffalo Trust Company is the oldest 
trust company in Western New York. It has 
had a splendid past, the future is what we 
make of it. Let's not spend the future talk 
ing about the past.” 
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HOW THE BUFFALO TRUST COMPANY INCREASED ITS DEPOSITS 
IN THREE YEARS FROM FIFTEEN TO FIFTY MILLIONS 


PROGRESSIVE POLICIES AND SERVICE 


HoME OF THE BUFFALO TRUST COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















These words are in a recent open letter 
from George F. Rand, president of the Buf- 
falo Trust Company of Buffalo, New York, 
to officers of the bank. They characterize the 
internal spirit of the organization and ex: 
plain, to a large extent, the rapid but sound 
growth of the Buffalo Trust Company which 
has attracted attention throughout the bank- 
ing world. 

The history of the company is sharply di- 
vided into two parts. The first covers forty 


years of continuous but modest progress. 
Established in 1882 as the Buffalo Loan, 


Trust and Safe Deposit Company, the new 
organization began operation at a time when 
the helpful facilities of trust companies were 
little understood in the district it served. It 
had to educate potential customers to the 
need of trust services before it could sell 
them such services. The best proof that it 
did this educational work well is that Buf- 
falo and Western New York today link much 
of their progress with the direct cooperation 
of strong trust companies. 

For forty years, until July, 1921, the Buf- 
falo Trust Company went ahead, growing 
stronger each year, gradually increasing re- 
sources and deposits, making a record of 
which many banks would be proud, but fail- 
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ing to show gains such as those which have 
attracted attention in recent years. Then 
came a change. In July, 1921, a group of 
Buffalo’s younger business men acquired an 
interest in this company. They were headed 
by Mr. Rand. Since then capital and sur- 
plus have increased from $2,000,000 to $4,- 
000,000 and deposits from $15,000,000 to more 
than $50,000,000. In 1921, the Buffalo Trust 
Company had no branches. It now has nine. 
Directors with conservative, mature and 
businesslike judgment; officers, experienced, 
enthusiastic and able to appreciate the cus- 
tomer’s point of view; employees, efficient, 
alert and courteous—these are reasons given 
by Mr. Rand for the progress of the com- 
pany. And, although he neglects to say it, 
much of the enthusiasm, the efficiency and 
the alertness is due to the principle set down 
by Mr. Rand, himself, in the open letter 
quoted at the beginning of this article. 


GEORGE F. RAND 

President, Buffalo Trust Company, Buffalo. N. Y, 

For instance, directors at the Buffalo Trust 
Co. really direct. They all are “in harness,” 
solving business problems of their own as 
they deal with present-day affairs. As a re- 
sult, they look on the bank’s problems with 
viewpoints attuned to modern day conditions. 

Enthusiasm predominates at the Buffalo 
Trust Company—enthusiasm for Buffalo and 
the Niagara Frontier, enthusiasm for the 
welfare of customers, and enthusiasm for 
the bank. It works out in unexpected ways. 
Every officer recently pledged himself to 
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ATTORNEY, admitted in New York, 
and for past eight years connected 
with trust company, desires new con- 


nection presenting opportunities for 
development. Familiar with trusts, 
estates, income and inheritance taxes 
and corporate management and fi- 
nancing. Address G. R., Box 17, 
Trust Companies Magazine, 55 Lib- 
erty St., New York City. 


make a will and the Buffalo Trust 
Company as executor and trustee. And every 
officer proved his enthusiasm and his faith 
in his company by carrying out his pledge. 

This enthusiasm finds another vent in the 
company’s correspondent Perfunc- 
tory routine service for correspondents is 
unknown. As a result, this department of 
the bank fast. One of the fea- 
tures in the company’s correspondent busi- 
is to the banks in getting new 
business. For example, when the company 
learns of a new firm opening in their city 
or a branch of a Buffalo company starting 
up the correspondent bank is advised of 
the fact and very often getting them the ac- 
count. The company has also aided banks 
and trust companies with their advertising 
and have sent them window posters which 
were found successful. 

Assisting Mr. Rand in the development of 
the Buffalo Trust Company are these officers: 

Vice-presidents: Raymond E. Winfield, 
Alva L. Dutton, Frank R. Collins, George E. 
Becker, Allen K. Brehm, Merle H. Denison, 
Walter H. Johnson, Jr., William A. Strong, 
John A. Stachowiak, William Koester; treas- 
urer, Thomas R. Wolfe: assistant to the 
president, Thomas Keator; assistant secre- 
taries: William T. Haynes, John C. Bates, 
George P. Doherty; assistant treasurer, Ed- 
gar D. Leiser; auditor, George B. Hartley; 
manager of foreign dept’, Andrew E. Corfar. 


name 


business. 


is growing 


ness assist 


Erratum: Attention of readers of Trust 
CoMPANIES is called to a typographical error 
in the first sentence of the article by Mr. 
Ripley L. Dana appearing in the February, 
1925 issue of Trust CoMPANIES, which should 
have read: “It is the main purpose of a cor- 
porate mortgage not to make trouble for the 
trustee,” instead of reading, “It is the main 
purpose of a corporate mortgage to make 
trouble for the trustee.” 
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PLETE 
1 Type 


aR, Bae, kl. aa 
Family hild B Inh = 
ae Children’s} Business | Inheritance 
EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE YARDSTICK 
1 Cash to pay outstanding bills Funds to keep business running or t 
or debts buy dece: associate's interest. Ss 
2 Lump sum to pay off 6 Gash to pay Federal and State e 
mortgage 


Inheritance Taxes 


3 Income policy to pay the family’s 7 


monthly bills Gitts to Charities 
Money for che children’s Either lump sum or income e 
+ education 8 for old age 


& YOUR PRESENT PROTECTION COMMENSURATE WITH YOUR REQUIREMENTS / 


THERE IS AN EQUITABLE POLICY FOR EVERY LIFE INSURANCE NEED. B 1 & 4 
nd 


F-you were going away on a long journey 
we recent tl you would certainly make some provision 
tamy edge can for an income for your wife and family. Have 

you made similar provision in case you should 
suddenly be called away on that last long jour- 
ney? The monthly bills will keep coming in 
just as though you were here; and there is 
nothing so comforting as a sure fixed income 
to meet them. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY L, 


993 Seventh Avé 


OF THE UNITED STATES Peismssicne 


to me’ please send 

copy of your bookles. 

“BUDGETS WE LEAVE 
BEHIND.” 
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Aftords 
Dependable Property Prote¢tion 


FE sf RE Wicd Lines 


DIRECTORS 


ATwoop COLLINS Joun L. Way 
WILLIAM B. CLARK Epcar J. SLOAN 
CHARLES P. COOLEY 


CHARLES G. WOODWARD 
ARTHUR L. SHIPMAN 


‘ N 3AN B. N 
CHARLEs A. Goopwin MORGAN B. BRAINARD 


A. N. WILLIAMS RALPH B. IvEs 
J. P. Morcan GEORGE H. SAGE 
HorAcE B. CHENEY CHARLES WELLES GROsS 
OFFICERS 
RALPH B. IVES, PRESIDENT 
EDGAR J. SLOAN, . . ; . ; Vice-President 
GUY E. BEARDSLEY, . ; Vice-President 
W. ROSS McCAIN, ‘ Secretary 
WILLIAM B. GOODWIN, : Secretary 
GEORGE L. BURNHAM, ; : Treasurer 
J. R. STEWART, : Assistant Secretary 
’. C. ROACH, ; : Assistant Secretary 
. W. CORNWELL, . : ; Assistant Secretary 
. W. D. JONES, . : , Assistant Secretary 
. M. WALLER, . ; ; , Assistant Secretary 
. E. STRONACH, . ; " . Marine Secretary 
Agents M. W. MORRON, : : Marine Assistant Secretary 


Everywhere 


ANC! 
PANY) 
aD 


“Then give to THE Worip the best you have 
And the best will come back to you” 





MURAL PAINTINGS BY GUERIN IN LOBBY OF UNION TRUST 
COMPANY OF CLEVELAND 


The phrase “model temple of finance” picts “Patriotism and Protection,” portrayed 
might fittingly be applied to the capacious by a central figure bearing flags and sur- 
banking rotunda of the Union Trust Com- rounded by soldiers and sailors. At the east 
pany with the recent installation of a se- end of the Chester lobby is a mural painting 
ries of magnificent mural paintings which portraying “Architecture ane mapneering.” 
surmount the great archlike upper wall- 1 this decoration is a portrait of Mr. Pierce 
Anderson, of Graham, Anderson, Probst and 
White, the architects who designed the Union 
2 2 = Trust Building. Mr. Anderson died just as 
can artist, Jules Guerin, testify not only to this building, his greatest work. was being 
their artistic quality, but also to originality completed. 
of conception and masterly execution of the In the 
subjects portrayed. The effect is one of 
startling color contrasts with extraordinary 
grouping and perspective,- lending an inde- 
scribable warmth and beauty to the great 
Union Trust banking hall. The paintings, 
indeed, rank with Guerin’s most notable 
achievements including the murals in the 
Lincoln Memorial at Washington, in the 
Federal Bank Building at San Francisco, the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company Building 
in Chicago and the Pennsylvnia Station in 
New York. 


spaces at both arms of the lobby. The fact 
that these murals are by the famous Ameri- 


rotunda at the intersection of the 
two banking lobbies there are two paintings 
one representing “Commerce and Industry,” 
in which industry is typified by a great stone 
bridge which workmen are building over the 
water for the advance of commerce. The 
other mural in the rotunda is symbolic of 
“Justice and Equity,” bringing in the themes 
of law, knowledge and the peace and pros- 
perity which emanate from justice and 
equity. Throughout all of these mural paint- 
ings, woven into the background and decora- 
tive design, are themes taken from modern 
In these murals Mr. Guerin has endeavored industry—among them shipping on the Great 
to depict those great fundamental economic Lakes, ore carrying, steel mills, steel con- 
principles which constitute banking and _— struction and the like. 
which underlie our modern financial struc- The illustration above is a reproduction of 
ture. The murals are four in number. The one of the Guerin murals at the Union Trust 
one at the south end of the savings lobby de- depicting “Industry and Commerce.” 
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A Distinctive Service For 
Your New York Business 


THE 


MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Deposits, December 31, 1924 - $293,000,000 


G. W. McGARRAH 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN McHUGH 
President 





CAUTIONING THE PUBLIC AGAINST 
SPECULATIVE OR WORTHLESS 
INVESTMENTS 
President John S. Rossell of the Security 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, sets a splendid example for 
bank and trust company officers to follow gen- 
erally, in preparing and publishing a pam- 
phlet recently which bears the caption: 
“Don’t—If You Do You Will Make a Great 
Mistake.” The message conveyed in this 
pamphlet is one that might well be broad- 
casted throughout the nation. It puts into 
practice the duty which devolves upon bank- 
ers in every community to direct vigorous 
attention to the great losses and sufferings 
that follow in the train of blind investment 

in fake investments. 

Mr. Rossell’s pamphlet brings out some 
startling facts. He shows that the Ameri- 
can people are swindled each year through 
buying of worthless securities out of more 
than three times the amount expended in 
the construction of so gigantic an enterprise 
as the Panama Canal. So immense is the ag- 
gregate of such losses that it would con- 
tribute largely each year to the liquidation 
of our national debt. He also dwells upon 
the facts brought out by life insurance com- 


panies, that about 90 per cent of the many 
millions paid annually to policy holders is 
lost in seven years, chiefly because of fake 
investments. Such losses not only affect in- 
dividuals but hurt legitimate business. 

Mr. Rossell does not conclude his message 
with this picture of losses, but also reveals 
the methods and blandishments used by fake 
investment salesmen and the various devices 
they resort to. He logically directs attention 
to the advisability of consulting the banker 
who stands ready and willing to give advice 
to prospective purchasers. He says in con- 
elusion: In the final analysis there must 
be cooperation between the bankers and the 
general public, if recurring sales of huge vol- 
umes of worthless securities are to be stopped 
and the money given up to promoters and 
their confederates is to be saved for legiti- 
mate purposes. Plainly stated, it is “up to” 
the people of fair and honest minds to break 
up the game that has worked so great hard- 
ship to many innocent persons. The short cut 
is to refuse absolutely and firmly to listen 
to the siren song of the fellows who propose 
to lead you on to untold wealth, and to aid 
in exposing them and their worthless wares. 
DON’T DEAL WITH THEM. IF YOU DO 
YOU WILL MAKE A GREAT MISTAKE. 






















AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of ‘*Trust Company Law’’ 


[ LeGaL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


TRUSTEES AUTHORITY 
(Authority of trustee to sell need not 
be in precise words. ) 

A will creating a trust provided for a divi- 
sion into eleven parts and for payment of in- 
come from principal and authorizing the trus- 
tees to “dispose of the estate” and invest the 
rest of the residue and authorized the trus- 
tees to make a sale. Authority to sell may 
be implied from the general intent and from 
other expressions used in the will. (Jn re 
McCaulley’s will, 127 Atlantic $1.) 


TRANSMISSION OF BONDS 
(Banks should use the same care in 
transmitting Liberty Bonds as it does in 
transmitting currency.) 


A recent decision from North Dakota points 
out that since Liberty bonds payable to bear- 
er carry no earmarks of identification, they 
are as negotiable as currency and hence the 
rules applicable to the transmission of cur- 
rency should be similarly applied to such 
bonds. The Court holds that it was not 
enough to merely send such bonds by regis- 
tered mail, but that insurance should also 
have been secured. (Bank of Monango vs. 
Ellendale National Bank, 201 N. W. 839.) 


NEGOTIABILITY OF MUNICIPAL BONDS 
(If payable out of particular fund are 
not negotiable. ) 

Local improvement bonds issued by a city 
payable out of funds realized out of assess- 
ments of the property benefited are not nego- 
tiable according to a decision by the Su_reme 
Court of Washington is the case of Manker 
vs. American Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, 230 Pacific 406. The bonds contained 
the following provision : 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


“The City of Seattle ........ hereby prom- 
OR TG I sd Sin obs .t 6 wei or DGAREE 6.255: 
out of a fund established by Ordinance 36562 
of said city, and known as Local Improve- 
ment Fund, District No. 3032, and not other- 
wise.” 

The plaintiff in the action was the owner 
of two of the bonds which he kept in his 
safe deposit box. The bonds were stolen from 
the box and subsequently came into the pos- 
session of the bank which purchased them 
in due course of business. The question arises 
as to whether the City of Seattle should 
pay the bonds to the plaintiff or to the bank. 
It was held that since the bonds were non- 
negotiable for the reason that they contained 
no unconditional promises to pay, the plain- 
tiff or original holder was entitled to them 
rather than the bank which came into pos- 
session of them through a chain of transfers 


from the thief 


PAYMENT CF CHECKS 


(Bank is liable for paying check on un- 
authorized endorsement of agent.) 
Dunavan placed real property in the hands 

of a real estate agent for sale. The agent 
negotiated the sale and received a check 
drawn on the Kentucky Title Savings Bank 
& Trust Company payable to the order of 
Dunavan. Acting without authority the real 
estate agent endorsed Dunavan’s name on the 
back and wrote his name thereunder followed 
by “Agent.” The agent deposited the check 
to his own credit in his own bank and it was 
collected from the bank on which it was 
drawn. The agent appropriated the proceeds. 
Dunavan sued his bank and is entitled to 
recovery. (Kentucky Title Savings Bank € 
Trust Company vs. Dunavan, 266 S. W. 667.) 
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Passaic National Bank and Trust Company 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits . 


Resources ... 


$3,235,000.00 
26,000,000.00 


Banking and Trust business of Individuals and corporations solicited. 
Ample capital and resources guarantee good service. 





EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF WILMINGTON, DEL., 
CELEBRATES 35TH YEAR WITH CAPITAL INCREASE 


As cumulative result of thirty-five years of 
service the Equitable Trust Company of Wil- 
mington, Del., has assets of over $8,000,000 
and trust funds and properties under admin- 
istration amounting to $23,000,000. To meet 
the requirements of increasing business the 
capital of the company was increased 
cently from $500,000 to $1,000,000 by 
issue of 5,000 new shares offered to stock- 
holders at $200 per share, of which half 
proceeds go to capital account and half to 
surplus bringing the capital structure to capi- 
tal stock, $1,000,000; surplus, $1,000,000 and 
undivided profits, $500,000, an aggregate of 
$2,500,000. 


re- 
the 


There is about the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany an atmosphere that suggestive of 
durability, ready service and conscientious 
attention to banking and fiduciary require- 
ments that characterizes the simon pure type 
of trust companies. Men of highest integrity 
and sound judgment handle its affairs, some 
of whom have been associated with the com- 
pany since it was organized in 1889. Otho 
Nowland, the president, was one of the 
founders and has been with the organization 
continuously. 


is 


The Equitable was the second trust com- 
pany to come into existence in Delaware 
where there are now fifteen trust companies 
operating. Dividends of 16 per cent were 
paid on the old stock, and it is hoped to 
maintain a satisfactory rate. Since organi- 
zation the company has disbursed a total of 
$1,352,000 to stockholders, and has shared 
profits with depositors in the form of inter- 
est on deposits to the sum of $1,658,645. 

The trust business has increased more than 
three times in volume during the past ten 
years. In 1914 trust funds amounted to $7,- 


241,000; in 
the latest 
$25,000,000. 


1920 they 
statement 


were $11,968,000 
funds of 


The directorate is composed of 


and 
shows over 
some of the strongest men in the community 
from the standpoint of and finan- 
cial attainment. The officers are: Otho Now- 
land, president; Richard vice-presi- 
dent; Harry T. Springer, vice-president and 
treasurer; David M. Hillegas, secretary; 
N. C. Lackland, assistant treasurer; Francis 
A. Cooch, trust officer; Edward H. Porter. 
assistant trust officer. 


business 


Reese, 


OtTHO NOWLAND 


President of the Equitable Trust Company, 
Wilmington, Del 
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A 
St. Louis Office 


for Your Bank 


Correspondents of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company all have a 
St. Louis Office— with 
executives, messengers, 
and dircct wire facilities. 


A private representative 
could render few services 
which the Mississippi 
Valley does not stand 
ready to perform for its 
correspondents. 


You are invited to “open”’ 
such a St. Louis Office. 


MISSISSIPPI 
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TRUST 


New Orleans 


XVI 
Army Supply Base 


These buildings, situated directly 
on the Mississippi River at the en- 
trance to the $20,000,000 New Orleans 
Industrial Canal (left), were built at 
a cost of $15,000,000. 


Each of the three buildings has 14 
acres of floor space. The middle unit 
will be used exclusively by the new 
International Trade Exposition of 
New Orleans. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 


MORE EFFICIENT AIDS 


The Financial Advertisers Association, 
through its board of directors and the newly 
appointed extension committee, which met 
jointly in Chicago for a midwinter confer- 
ence recently, is mapping out a very ambi- 
tious plan to assist bank and trust company 
publicity managers in their work. The latest 
service to be inaugurated is the appointment 
of four distinct research committees under 
the supervision of a general committee of 
which Paul L. Hardesty of the Union Trust 
Company of Chicago has been made chair- 
man. 

The research committee on publications is 
headed by Thomas P. Kiphart of the Fifth- 
Third National Bank of Cincinnati. The 
committee on outdoor bulletins is headed by 
Frank J. Campbell of the First National 
Bank of Detroit. The chairman of the com- 
mittee on mass distribution is A. T. Huizinga, 
Jr. of the Peoples Stock Yards State Bank 
of Chicago, and Frank Fuchs of the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis is chairman of the 
committee on direct mail. The continuous 
results of these research committees will be 
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JEWELRY MAKING 
IN RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island is one of the leading sections 
of the world producing diversified forms 
of jewelry. Accurate information con- 
cerning this important industry in Rhode 
Island may be obtained by addressing 
this Company. 


:} Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company 


WS WESTMINSTER ST. PROVIDENCE - — 2/6MAIN ST. PAWTUCKET 


The Oldest Trust Company in New England 


FOR BANK PUBLICITY MEN 


compiled and made available to members 
through the Central Office in Chicago. 

Another innovation is the compilation of 
separate folios on various subjects of finan- 
cial advertising. This will take the place of 
the old portfolio system. There will be 
twenty complete folios made up in 
leaf form with matter as produced. 
These portfolios will be circulated among 
members on request and will contain the 
cream of bank and trust company publicity 
literature. Improvement of advertising serv- 
ice is also being conducted under the direc- 
tion of the extension committee of which 
Robert J. Izant of the Central National Bank 
Savings & Trust Company of Cleveland is 
chairman. 

The Financial Advertisers Association will 
hold sessions at Houston, Texas, May 10 to 
14, in connection with the annual conven- 
tion of the parent A. A. C. of W. and will 
also hold its tenth annual convention sepa- 
rately at Columbus, Ohio, October 14 to 16. 
C. H. Handerson of the Union Trust Company 
of Cleveland is chairman of the program 
committee. 


loose- 


new 
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ATTRACTIVE NEW HOME OF THE PIONEER TRUST COMPANY 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The new home of the Pioneer Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., which was com- 
pleted and formally opened recently, gives 
renewed evidence of the progressive spirit 
and growth of this organization. The com- 
pletion of the new home also marks twenty- 
one years of service during which the com- 
pany passed through seasons of business or 
financial fluctuation gaining new strength 
and each year adding more thousands to its 
roll of customers. As its title indicates the 
Pioneer Trust Company was also one of the 
first enterprises to undertake the develop- 
ment of fiduciary business, and in this re- 
spect its efforts have been rewarded with 
large accumulation of trust 
tates under administration. 

The Pioneer Trust Company not only oc- 
cupies its own attractive home, but also its 
own building which is located in the very 
hub of the financial and retail district of 
Kansas City. The opening was attended by 
an en masse gathering of customers and 
friends including fellow bankers from other 
local institutions. Walton H. Holmes, the 
president, and his associates, greeted all vis- 
itors and received felicitations on the ele- 
gant appointments and completeness of every 
detail. 


assets and es- 


The new main banking rooms on the street 
level measure 50 feet by 142 feet with a 
spacious mezzanine balcony on three sides 
for bookkeeping and clerical forces. The 
trust department below the main floor is of 
almost equal dimensions and on this floor 
also are the new safe deposit and storage 
vaults with capacity for 7,500 private lock 
boxes. The traditional style of bank archi- 
tecture is departed from in that the domi- 
nant motive is that of the Aztee 
style which provides colorful and 
exquisite blendings. Accessibility of officers 
and tellers’ counters to the public is another 
feature. 


Ancient 


schemes 


The Pioneer Trust Company has achieved 
a high stage of efficiency in its various de- 
partments which include commercial bank- 
ing, savings, trust service, Christmas Savings 
Club, farm and city loans, safe deposit vaults, 
first mortgage investments and rentals. 

John Evans, president of the International 
Trust Company of Denver, 
president of the board of 
University of Denver. 

George E. Warren has been elected a vice- 
president of the Chase National Bank of New 
York. 


has been elected 
trustees of the 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Established 1903 


offers American citizens having investments in Canada, its fiduciary services, 
covering every feature known to an up-to-date trust company, banking 
alone excepted. It is purely a Trust, Executorial and Administrative Institu- 
tion, accepting no deposits, and having its~branch offices in Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, Lethbridge and Vancouver. 





ALBANY TRUST COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y., CELEBRATES 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


One of the strongest and oldest trust com- 
panies of New York State, outside of the 
city of New York, is the Albany Trust Com- 
pany, which has now completed twenty-tive 
years of efficient service and uninterrupted 
growth in Albany. During this period the 
Albany Trust Company has held steadfastly 
to approved principles in developing its bank- 
ing and fiduciary service. The spirit of loy- 
alty and cooperation is very pronounced 
among officers and employees, many of whom 
have continued their association with the 
institution since its founding. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary on March 21st 
was signalized by a special dividend declara- 
tion of 10 per cent on the capital stock, the 
dividend heretofore being declared at the rate 
of 3 per cent quarterly. The employees were 
also advised of either substantial increase in 
salary or recognition by way of bonuses, ac- 
cording to years of service. On the anni- 
versary date the officers, directors and em- 
ployees had a reunion and dinner at the Fort 
Orange Club and special entertainment was 
also provided for women clerks. 

The Albany Trust Company was organized in 
1900, when the functions and missions of trust 
companies were but little understood by the 
public. The Albany Trust Company pioneered 
in the development of corporate fiduciary 
service and has under administration a large 
volume of trust assets. Banking business has 
also grown steadily with deposits now aggre- 
gating over $14,000,000 and with capital and 
surplus of over $1,075,000. In 1904 the com- 
pany moved from its original quarters at 452 
Broadway to the fine building which it has oc- 
cupied ever since at the corner of Broadway 
and State. In 1909 a branch was opened at 
145 Pearl street, the business of which called 
for larger quarters last year. 


Under the capable administration of 
Charles F. Bissikummer, who has been presi- 
dent since December, 1911, the Albany Trust 
Company has experienced its best years of 
growth. Mr. Bissikummer teller and 
trust officer when the company began business 


was 
twenty-five years ago. John D. Parsons, the 
first president, served until his death in 1904; 
Horace G. Young served as president until 
1908 ; George V. Van Tuyl, Jr., who was sec- 
retary and treasurer when the company be- 
gan business, occupied the presidential post 


C. H. BisstkUMMER 
President of the Albany Trust Company 
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until 1911, when Mr. Bissikummer assumed 
the direction. Randall J. LeBeouf has been 
general counsel of the company throughout 
the period of twenty-five years. Jacob S. 
Friedman, second vice-president, has also been 
with the company since its organization. 
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HoME OF THE ALBANY TRUST 
COMPANY 


Mr. Bissikummer is widely known among 
New York bankers because of his public spirit 
and constructive services. He was the first 
president of the Trust Company Association 
of the State of New York and is now president 
of the Albany Clearing House Association as 
well as president of Group V of the New York 
State Bankers Association. He was also a 
former vice-president of the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, treasurer of the New York State Bank- 
ers Association and president of the Albany 
Bankers Association. 

The present official staff of the Albany 
Trust Company is composed of the follow- 
ing: Charles H. Bissikummer, president; 
Jacob S. Friedman, vice-president ; James H. 
Wallace, vice-president and secretary; Philip 
Fitzsimons, treasurer; Samuel C. Harcourt, 
assistant treasurer; Charles H. Bissikummer, 
Jr., assistant secretary; Randall J. LeBoeuf, 
general counsel. 


The New York Trust Company has been 
appointed registrar of Ross Stores, Inc., first 
and second, preferred and common stock, and 
transfer agent for the New Madison Square 
Garden Corporation capital stock without 
par value. 


A Specialized 


Service 


for Banks and Bankers 
which is the result of more 
than sixty years of experi- 
ence is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Complete facilities are pro- 
vided for active and inactive 
accounts, collections, bills of 
lading, investments and 
foreign exchange transactions 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


Combined Resources 
Exceed $350,000,000 
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Prompt Attention 
to Your Chicago Business 


In every department, the Chicago Trust Company main- 
tains an organization trained to handle every item of out-of- 
town business with speed and accuracy. 


Let us exchange ideas on the various methods 
of handling this or that phase of trust service. 
It is a profitable practice and we should like 
to see it grow. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


LUCIUS TETER, President 


What Does Earth-Wide Diversification 


Mean to You? 


For more than fifty years Investment Trusts, based on the principle of 
purchasing assets wherever bargain prices prevail, have brought a pro- 
tected profit to thousands of investors. 

The assets that protect the Bonds of the International Securities Trust 
of America now consist of income producing securities of more than 500 
organizations doing business in 18 countries. They tap the stable and 
attractive investment fields of the world. 

Obviously Bonds protected by such diversification offer a standard of 
safety impossible in securities restricted to narrower limits of financial 
strength. 

The unusual qualities of this age-old form of investment, its exceptional 
margin of safety, and other facts about these unique securities, are de- 
scribed in an interesting booklet, “A Study of Investment Trusts.” 


We will gladly send you a copy on request. 


International Securities Trust of America 
BULL BROTHERS COMPANY 


50 Pine Street Fiscal Agent 161 Devonshire Street 
New York 
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A. D. WELTON ELECTED VICE-PRESI- 
DENT OF FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
The Financial Advertisers Association en- 
listed a man of exceptional attainments and 
authority on financial publicity and economic 
matters when the Mid-Winter Conference of 
that organization recently elected Arthur D. 
Welton to the vice-presidency of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Welton is known far and wide 
among bankers because of his valuable con- 
tributions to sound monetary development 
and in furthering the cause of efficient bank 
publicity. He has directed public relations 
and the publicity policy of the premier bank- 
ing organization in Chicago, the Continental 
and Commercial Banks, since January, 1919. 
Probably no other man associated with 
banking publicity work in the United States 
has been more forceful and influential than 
Mr. Welton in creating new and advanced 
standards in this important department of 
banking service. He has never been content 
to follow along conventional lines and he 
has brought to his work as a publicity di- 
rector the rare gifts of originality and the 

experience of a born journalist. 

Mr. Welton was educated in the public 
schools of Detroit and the University of 
Michigan, class 1889. He studied law in De- 









A. D. WELTON 


Head of Public Relations and Publicity Continental and 
Commercial Banks, Chicago 
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ESTABLISHED 1879 


STATE BANK OF GHIGAGO 


A Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Corner La Salle and Washington Streets 


Capital .... . $2,500,000 
Surplus (Earned) . 5,000,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


OFFICERS 
Leroy A. GoppARD ......Chairman of the Board 
rrr President 
COCR Th. TIN cc cect cess baat Vice-President 
C. Epwarp CARLSON...........-: Vice-President 


WALTER J. COX.............+++..Wice-President 


AUSTIN J. LINDSTROM.............+++..+Cashier 
Se, DN 6. 0 sc tees ceuasaddad Secretary 
eee Trust Officer 


FRANK I. PACKARD............ 
JoserpH F. NOTHEIS...........-Assistant Cashier 
FRANK W. DELVES.............Assistant Cashier 
GAYLORD S. MORSE............+/ Assistant Cashier 
EpwWaARD L. JARL.... ... Assistant Cashier 
PauL C. MELLANDER...........Assistant Cashier 
Tuomas G. JOHNSON...........-Assistant Cashier 
Epwin C. CRAWFORD, Jr......Assistant Secretary 
BYRON E. BRONSTON.........+/ Assistant Secretary 


-Assistant Cashier 






Your Business Invited 


troit and practiced from 1890 to 1896. Aban- 

doning his law practice, Mr. Welton joined 
the staff of the Detroit News, where he re- 
mained until 1903. He was editorial writer 
and editor-in-chief of the Detroit Free Press 
until 1907. Later he held the same position 
on the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for three 
years. 

In 1912 Mr. Welton was appointed general 
secretary of the National Citizens League 
for the Promotion of a Sound Banking sys- 
tem. His valuable work in behalf of the 
sound banking movement which culminated 
in the adoption of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem attracted the attention of the officials of 
the American Bankers Association and in 
1914 he was appointed editor of the official 
organ of that body and elected manager of 
its department of public relations. 

Due to his intimate knowledge of central 
banking systems in various parts of the 
world, Mr. Welton was selected as one of the 
editors of the volume of The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Sociai 
Science, which is given over entirely to the 
Federal Reserve system. He is a member 
of the Bankers Club of America, New York, 
the National Press Club, Washington, the 
Lake Shore Athletic Club, Chicago. 
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100th Consecutive Dividend 
by the 


Brooklyn Edison Company, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Brooklyn Edison Company paid on March 
2 its 100th consecutive quarterly dividend. 


This is a record of 25 years of uninterrupted 
dividend payments, and since June 1903 at 8%. 


Available records show only eight electric 
utilities in America with a capitalization of 
$10,000,000 or over that have paid dividends 
without interruption for 25 years or more. 


The total outstanding securities of the Brook- 
lyn Edison Company are: 


Common Stock . $59,754,400 
Sa a 45,696,600 


This is a ratio of approximately 60% in stock 
to 40% in bonds. 


The Company added 148,000 meters to its 
system in 1924 and has now over 500,000 
meters on the lines. 


It has doubled its business in the last four years 
and more than trebled it in the last seven. 


It serves a territory with a population of 
2,220,000 that is growing at the rate of 40,000 
per year. 


BROOKLYN Epnpison COMPANY 






































HE latest and most notable addition 
to this country’s modern and attrac- 


tive banking structures is the new 
home of The Atlantic National Bank of Bos- 
ton. Located on the historic Post Office 


Square and with its height of fourteen sto- 
ries dominating the adjacent sky-line, the new 
Atlantic National Bank Building visualizes 
not only the importance and enterprise of 
the institution, but also the faith and deter- 
mination of its managment in serving the 
greater financial and development 
of Boston. The grace and dignity of the 
exterior, the sense of durability conveyed by 
the blending of granite and limestone, all 
mark this building as an architec- 


business 


NEW HOME OF THE ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK OF 
BOSTON 


A MASTERPIECE IN CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 








building. The floors and walls are of simple 
but impressive design in Italian Travertine 
with base course of red Levanto marble. 
Handsome bronze check desks, ornamental 
ceilings and bronze electric chandeliers en- 
hance the general effect. 

At the right of the entrance is a broad 
stairway leading to the safe deposit depart- 
ment below and another leading to the bank- 
ing floors above. The tellers’ spaces fill the 


main portion of the west side, the entire 
south side and extend to the east side, cul- 
minating in the broad corridor leading to 


savings, statement and foreign departments. 
At left of the main entrance are the apart- 





tural achievement. 

On February 24th, the day of for- 
mal opening, thousands of patrons 
and Bostonese swarmed through the 
three ornate doorways leading into 
the banking rooms from Post Office 
Square, from Milk street and from 
Kilby street facing Liberty Square. 
First to arrest the eye is the broad, 
handsome vestibule or lobby, carried 
out in marble and bronze. The walls 
are in foreign marbles of exquisite 
tint and blending. Then comes the 
main entrance doorway to the great 
banking room, passing the entrances 
to the trust, transfer and safe de- 
posit departments, which are so lo- 
vated as to enable customers to gain 
admission after banking hours and 
the main commercial department is 
closed. 





The impression gained upon pass- 
ing the bronze entrance into the 
main public space of the banking 
rooms, is one of spaciousness and 
the evident design to anticipate 
every requirement as to accessibility, 
public convenience and quiet, orderly 
dispatch of daily business. The 
main banking room rises two stories 
in height and runs nearly the entire 
Post Office Square length of the 
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Imposing new home and building of the Atlantic National Bank of 


Boston in Post Office Square 
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ments for senior officers. Signalling devices 
center in the officers’ quarters which pro- 
vide many new features of safety and con- 
trol. 

Special attention was devoted to provid- 
ing the safe department and vaults with the 
best material and ingenious protective de- 
vices. The same general scheme of design 
and material is used in this as in other de- 
partments. The prominent feature upon en- 
tering the lobby of the safe deposit vault is 
the massive door and heavy walls of the 
vault. The doors to the vault have each a 
thickness of four feet and the vault itself is 
eleven feet high, fifty-five feet long and 
twenty-nine feet wide, with greater capacity 
than any other safe deposit vault in the city. 
Numerous other safeguards are embodied in 
the vault construction. Adjoining the vault 
is the coupon department including a num- 
ber of private committee rooms. There is 
also the bank’s security vault. Passageways 
are so arranged as to give easy access to 
the working forces. 

The spaces devoted to bookkeepers and 
clerks were designed in a way that make for 
the greatest convenience, health and com- 
fort. Intercommunication is of the very lat- 
est type, including telautographs, electrical GEORGE S. MUMFORD 


connections, tube service, telephones, private Preident of the Atlantic National Bank of Boston 


ATTRACTIVE MAIN BANKING Hatt IN New HOME oF THE ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 
oF Boston 











elevators, ete. In the engine room 
there is special equipment to venti- 
late and wash the air in banking 
rooms and clerical departments, 
maintaining even temperature. 
There is a special burglar alarm 
system, including electric clocks, 
guard call, etc. The (lighting ar- 
rangements are also perfection. 

Many other elaborations in detail 
equipment deserve notice. In the 
installation of tellers’ cages and 
clerical routine the Unit System is 
employed which has so well com- 
mended itself by practical experi- 
ence. The directors’ room may be 
mentioned as one of artistic and 
tasteful appointment. 

President George 8S. Mumford of 
the Atlantic National Bank and his 
associates in the direction and ex- 
ecutive management of the bank 
may well be proud of their new 
banking home. It is a fitting abode 
for an institution that has a record 
and traditions covering more than a 
century. Coincident with the com- 
pletion of the new building the di- 
rectors of the bank recently voted to 
recommend an increase in the capi- 
tal of the bank to $5,000,000 to be 
provided by an additional stock is- 
sue of 5,000 shares of new stock at 
$200 a share, the subscription to be 
divided between capital and surplus. 
The Atlantic National embraces in 
its composition a number of impor- 
tant banks and trust companies 
which have been merged at various 
times, the earliest charter dating 
back to 1828. Two of the more im- 
portant mergers were the consoli- 
dation of the Atlantic with the 
Fourth National and the combination 
with the Commonwealth Trust Company, the 
latter having been organized in 1904 and of 
which Mr. Mumford was president from 
1909 until its merger with the Fourth-Atlan- 
tie National in 1923. As a result of these 
mergers and cumulative growth the Atlantic 
National commands resources of over $100,- 
000,000 with complete commercial, foreign, 
trust, savings, transfer and safe deposit serv- 
ice. Besides the main office the bank con- 
ducts five branches. The Atlantic National 
Corporation, an auxiliary organization tv 
provide additional facilities for handling do- 
mestic and foreign business, is owned entire- 
ly by the bank and maintains also an office 
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Entrance to safe deposit vaults of Atlantic National Bank of Boston 





Showing coupon rooms in new home of the Atlantic National Bank 
of Boston 


in Wall street, New York. The trust de- 
partment carries a large volume of fiduciary 
assets, the basis of which was provided by 
the absorption of the Commonwealth Trust 
Company. Senior officers of the bank are: 
Chairman of the Board, Herbert K. Hallett; 
president, George S. Mumford, and vice- 
presidents: Arthur P. Stone, William N. 
Homer, vice-president and cashier; Arthur 
W. Haines, Waldron H. Rand, Jr., Charles 
W. Bailey, Stephen W. Holmes, Russell B. 
Spear, Charles W. Varey, Arthur R. Smith, 
Charles E. Valentine, George H. Corey, 
Almon W. Blake. Josiah H. Goddard is 
manager of the Washington st. office. 
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Central 


| rated and equipped 
to render satisfac- 
tory service to banks 
throughout the country 


Central National Bank 


Savings & Trust Co. 
of Cleveland 
Founded 1890 


Resources Over Fifty Million Dollars 


MERGER OF TWO LARGE BALTIMORE 
TRUST COMPANIES 

Official and administrative details have 
been completed whereby the Atlantic Ex- 
change Bank and Trust Company and the 
Baltimore Trust Company have been consoli- 
dated under the title of the Baltimore Trust 
Company. The transaction creates a trust 
company for Baltimore with resources of ap- 
proximately $53,000,000; deposits of $41,421,- 
000; capital of $3,500,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits of $3,851,640. The aim of 
the management is to develop its facilities 
and business so as to provide Baltimore with 


The 


Management 


Of Estates 


has been the special 
work of the Fulton 
Trust Company for a 
generation. 


FULTON 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Member Federal Reserve System 
149 Broadway 


Established 1890 


a one hundred million dollar trust company 
to take care of the expanding financial and 
commercial needs of a city of 775,000 popula- 
tion. 

Plans are being perfected for constructing 
an addition to the building of the Baltimore 
Trust Company on Baltimore street. The 
banking quarters of the former Atlantic Ex- 
change Bank and Trust Company have also 
been retained as one of the three principal 
offices in the central district of the city. The 
merger also embraces seven branch offices 
maintained by the Atlantic and four offices 
conducted by the Baltimore Trust Company. 


THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GrorGE M., Jongs, President 

Epwarp KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P. Kennison, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Szymour H. Horr, Vice- ident 

Amoi F, MITCHELL, Vice President 

CuHares A. Frese, Treasurer 

Craupe A. CAMPBBLL, Secretary 

Joun LanpGrar, Assistant Secretary 


Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. Locusru.er, Assistant Treasurer 

James W. Eckenrope, Assistant Treasurer 

ArtHuR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. MAnor, Assistant Secretary 

FerpInanp G. Meter, Auditor 












IMPORTANT CIVIC ASSIGNMENT FOR 
A. R. HORR 
The selection of A. R. Horr, vice-president 
of the Cleveland Trust Company, to take 
charge of the biggest civic job in Cleveland, 
namely, the untangling and development of 
its metropolitan transportation system, does 
not come as a surprise to those who have fol- 
lowed his career. As chairman of the metro- 
politan committee to adjust the existing con- 
tract between the city and the Cleveland 
Railway Company, involving rebuilding of 
the Taylor grant and the whole transportation 
system, Mr. Horr assumes a task that might 
stagger the average mortal. Judging from 


past performances Mr. Horr is just the man 
who will secure relief for Cleveland “strap- 
hangers,” 






































A. R. Horr 


It is a coincident worthy of note that the 
late Judge Fred H. Goff, president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, with whom Mr. 
Horr was closely associated for many years, 
drafted the law forming the Taylor grant, 
in collaboration with Newton D. Baker. Leave 
of absence has been granted by the Cleveland 
Trust Company to Mr. Horr to carry out the 
great work of knitting and providing a model 
transportation system for Cleveland and its 
populous suburbs. Ralph Bell, of the new 
business department of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, has also been given leave to act as 
secretary of the metropolitan committee, com- 
posed of seven members. 

Mr. Horr is one of the “Old Guard” at the 
Cleveland Trust Company. He came to New 
York some years ago to handle the finances 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, but last year returned to 
his “old love” in the capacity of vice-presi- 
dent and upon the solicitation of President 
Creech. 
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PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST ©, 


341-343 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED => 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $108,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 
undivided profits 
$7,500,000. Handles 
checking accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and 
individuals. 








INDUSTRIAL MILWAUKEE 

The enterprising commercial service depart- 
ment of the First Wisconsin National Bank 
of Milwaukee has compiled in attractive 
booklet form a comprehensive survey of lat- 
est statistical information and facts regard- 
ing industrial and business activities of that 
city. Milwaukee’s industrial activities are 
reviewed by R. E. Wright, who is manager 
of the commercial service department and 
Francis W. Dickey, economist for the First 
Wisconsin National Bank, presents an ap- 
praisal of economic trends. The “Civic Cen- 
ter,” a new public enterprise in Milwaukee, 
is described by William H. Schuchardt, presi- 
dent of the board of public land commission- 
ers. The statistical summaries unfold a 
striking picture of the industrial, financial 
and commercial prowess and development of 
Milwaukee. 


Frank Collins has been elected president 
of the First Trust & Savings Bank of Canton, 
Ohio, succeeding H. H. Timken, who has 
been elected chairman of the board. The com- 
pany has resources of twelve million. 

Automobiles and motor trucks in use in 
the United States represent 82.5 per cent of 
the total motor vehicles operated in the 
world. 








J. Y. G. WALKER 


Vice-President of the Central Union Trust Company, New York, Who Was 
Recently Elected President of the Trust Company Association 
of New York State 












SHOULD FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
ABANDON ESTATE TAXATION? 
(Continued from page 324) 
the adoption of this amendment understood 
human nature only too well. The natural in- 
clination of those who pay taxes is to try 
to avoid them and where a legitimate avenue 
of escape is opened it is almost invariably 

used by a large number of people. 

The invitation which Florida has extended 
will be gladly accepted by many, but what 
may we expect if a residence in Florida or 
in some other states which undoubtedly will 
follow her example frees the wealthy from 
all inheritance taxes of every description, as 
it would if the federal tax was abolished. 
Time and time again, as a reason for reducing 
taxes, we have been reminded of the dispo- 
sition of certain people to avoid taxation 
whenever possible.} If the federal inheritance 
tax was abolished the opportunity for escap- 
ing the tax entirely would be complete, and 
it would only be a few years until the state 
taxation of inheritances would break down. 
Isles of refuge would be created not only by 


one state, but by several. 
Many cases of hardshijf from multiple tax- 


ation are reported, although I myself have 
never been able to find that mythical estate 
in which all or nearly all was taken by the 
federal and state taxes together, or one in 
which even half of the estate was taken, al- 
though it is quite possible that such an iso- 
lated instance might occur. If anything of 
that kind does occur it is because of the over- 
lapping of taxation of the several states upon 
property which was owned by a decedent who 
resided in one state, but was located or sub- 
ject to restrictions as to transfer in another 
state. This is but a manifestation of selfish 
interests which will more than ever predomi- 
nate if the estate tax is left to the several 
states alone and which is for the states them- 
selves to correct. Notwithstanding all 
talk to the contrary, our country as a whole 
has prospered amazingly under our present 
system. There has been no lack of capital 
for any kind of legitimate enterprise and if 
our taxes have sometimes been heavy and in- 
flicted hardship it has to a large extent been 
unavoidable. At the coming session of Con- 
gress I see no reason why we should not 
largely reduce the income taxes and bring 
down the maximum rates on incomes to a 
point which would not have been thought pos- 
sible a few years ago. But in so doing we 
should preserve our inheritance tax system 
and, if I were permitted to prophesy, I. would 
say unhesitatingly that it will be preserved. 
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SPECIAL 


ATTENTION 


given by us to fiduciary 
matters in Virginia. We 
are thoroughly equipped 
to cooperate with cor- 
porate or individual 
trustees and executors. 
We invite letters of 


inquiry. 


STATE & Gry BANK 


——AND-—""— 


‘TRUST (GMPANY 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 











JOHN Y. G. WALKER HEADS STATE 
ASSOCIATION 


At the recent annual meeting of the Trust 
Company Association of the State of New 
York, which has exercised a potential influ- 
ence in advancing the constructive interests 
as well matters affecting the 
trust companies of the Empire State, John 
Y. G. Walker, vice-president of the Central 
Union Trust Company of New York City 
was elected president for the ensuing year. 
Mr. Walker member of the board 
of trustees of the Central Union Trust Com- 
pany and is director with-a 
number of important insurance and financial 
corporations, including the following: Trus- 
tee Bank for Savings in the City of New 
York; director Caledonian Insurance Com- 
pany, Edinburgh-United States Board of Fi- 
nance; Commonwealth Insurance Company 
of New York; Cuban & Pan-American Ex- 
press Company; Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany of America; North British & Mercan- 
tile Insurance and the United 
States Guarantee Company. 


as legislative 


is also a 


associated as 


Company; 
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THE STATE TRUST COMPANY 
AT PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Will welcome the opportunity to handle your 


banking commissions in Plainfield and vicinity. 





THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EASTERN TRUST 
COMPANY OF HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 


A particularly gratifying feature of the 
thirty-second annual report of The Eastern 
Trust Company of Halifax, Nova Scotia, is 
the steady accumulation of trust assets and 
estate accounts under administration. The 
operations of this company extend over a 
period of thirty-two years since its organi- 
zation in 1893 and its success is evidence of 
the public appreciation for the inherent mer- 
its of corporate trusteeship which has been 
cultivated in the various provinces of Can- 
ada. The record of this company has also 
demonstrated the profitable character of fi 
duciary business where 
most capably interpreted. 


such functions are 

The Eastern Trust Company, at the close 
of the last year, had aggregate assets under 
administration amounting to $37,530,210, ex- 
clusive of trusteeships under bond issues hav- 
ing total value of $38,750,000. During the 
year 1924 additional estates, trusts and agen- 
cies were committed to the care of the com- 
pany, to the value of $3,465,665 and the sum 
of $1,754,382 was disbursed on account of 
trusts and estates that were terminated. Of 
total assets $34,005,196 consisted of estates, 
trusts and agency accounts; $1,734,505 of 
guaranteed trust accounts and $1,790,508 of 
capital account. Profits for the year, after 
deducting charges for management and all 
other expenses, including taxes, amounted to 
$140,068 and were larger than the previous 
year, despite readjustment of real estate val- 
ues. As evidence of the conservative policies 
which govern the management of this com- 
pany a contingent reserve fund of $200,000 
has been set up. 

The capital of the Eastern Trust Company 
is $1,000,000 with reserve fund of $150,000 
aside from the contingent reserve fund. Dur- 
ing the year the company experienced the 


loss, through death, of three of its directors, 
messrs. S. M. Brookfield, James Carruthers 
and Hon. R. M. MacGregor. In place of 
F. N. Beardmore, who resigned, the Hon. 
F. B. McCurdy resumed his seat on the 
board. During the year Colonel B. A. Wes- 
ton resigned as general manager and R. H. 
Neilson was appointed his successor. Hec- 
tor McInnes, K. C., was re-elected president 
of the company together with the following 
vice-presidents: J. Walter Allison, Esq.. 
D.C.L.; George H. Murray, Esq., K.C.; Wil- 
liam A. Black, Esq., M.P.; A. P. Barnhill, 
Esq., K.C., D.C.L. 

Besides the main office in Halifax The 
Eastern Trust Company conducts a number 
of successful branches which are located at 
St. John, N. B.; Charlottetown, P. E. I.; St. 
John’s, Newfoundland and at Montreal, The 
management looks forward year 
of steady growth. 


to another 


HALF CENTURY OF BANKING SERVICE 
IN PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


The City National Bank of Plainfield, N. J., 
which is to be merged soon with the Plain- 
field Trust Company, recently celebrated its 
golden anniversary. In 1875 when the bank 
was organized there were few trains between 
the community and New York and streets 
were lighted by gasoline lamps, while the 
population was only 7,500. The present 
population is over 38,000; there are forty- 
seven trains daily to the metropolis and few 
cities in New Jersey can match Plainfield 
for civic beauty and development. 

The merger with the Plainfield Trust Com- 
pany will result in an organization having 
over $20,000,000 banking resources. 
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Unknown and Missing 


Heirs — Searched For 


Lawyers and Trust officers have not the time, or the 
facilities, for searches for absent heirs, owners of dor- 
mant bank accounts, terminated trust balances, etc. 
Our international organization specializes in service 
of this character. 


We advance all expenses, engage legal services when 
required and co-operate upon ethical lines with 
trustees and legal representatives. 


Booklet re our world-wide activities, sent to Lawyers 
and Trust officers on request. 


W. C. COX & COMPANY 
Federal Reserve Bank Building CHICAGO 


BANKERS’ CONVENTION CALENDAR 
April 10-11—Florida, West Palm Beach. 
April 15-16—Louisiana, New Orleans. 
April 20-28—Spring Meeting, 

Council, A. B. A., Augusta, Ga. 
April 23-25—Georgia, Macon. 
May 6-7—Arkansas, Little Rock. 
May 6-7—Tennessee, Nashville. 
May 6-S—Reserve City 

Ky. 


Executive 


Bankers, Louisville, 

May 7-9—North Carolina, Pinehurst. 

May 12-13—Mississippi, Jackson. 

May 12-14—Texas, Houston. 

May 13-14—Maryland, Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 18-19—Missouri, St. Louis. 

May 19-21—Alabama, Mobile. 

May 20-22—Pennsylvania, Atlantic City. 

May 20-23—California, Santa 

May 21-22—Kansas, Topeka. 

May 26-27—Oklahoma, Tulsa. 

May 29-30—National Safe 
tion, Atlantie City, N. J. 

June 3-5—Ohio, Columbus. 


sarbara. 


Deposit Associa- 


June 5-6—Connecticut, Swampscott, 
June 5-6—New England 


scott, Mass. 


Mass. 

Bankers, Swamp- 

June 15-17—Iowa, Dubuque. 

June 16-17—Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 

June 18-19—TIllinois, Peoria. 

June 18-20—Virginia, Hot Springs. 

June 19-20—Colorado, Bear Creek. - 

June 22-24—New York, Ithaca. 

June 25-26—North Dakota, Devil’s Lake. 

July 11-13—Montana, Glacier Park. 

July 14-17—American Institute 
Kansas City, Mo. 

September 28-October 1—A. B. A., Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

October 14-16—Financial 
ciation, Columbus, Ohio. 


of Banking, 


Advertisers Asso- 
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More Than 70% 


More than 70% of the 
total bank clearings—mostly 
checks—are cleared through 
the banks and trust com- 
panies of New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Boston. 

It is significant that the 
majority of the banks in 
these cities use checks on 
National Safety Paper. 

Specify National Safety 

Paper to your stationer, 
printer or lithographer. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New: York 


Se a ee 
en a Oo 


AWARD FOR NEWARK’S BEST BUILDING 
OF 1924 GIVEN TO ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


The Broad Street Association of Newark, 
New Jersey, has awarded first prize for the 
most artistic building erected in its territory 
in 1924 to the architect of the structure, Al- 
fred C. Bossom, 680 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. Its action was based on the recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Architectural 
Harmony which made a detailed study of all 
structures erected in Newark and its vicinity 
last year. A certificate was also issued to 
the owners, the Fiedler Corporation. The pre- 
sentations took place on Friday, February 
27th, at a luncheon meeting of the associa- 
tion held in the Hotel Robert Treat with 
Moses Plant, president of the organization, 
in the chair. 

The building which has been so recognized 
officially at No. 12 Park place, is in one of 
the busiest parts of Newark. It is of classic 
Georgian architecture, a style well adapted 
to the tinted limestone used in its walls. The 
design is distinguished by simplicity and dig- 
nity. Since its completion the building has 
been the subject of constant admiration by 
the visitors to the New Jersey municipality. 
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PROMOTIONS AT THE IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


In recognition of 
service a 


loyal and meritorious 
number of promotions were an- 
nounced recently in the official staff of the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company of 
New York. Included in these promotions are 
four new vice-presidents, and two assistant 
vice-presidents. The new vice-presidents 
are: Orrin R. Judd who has filled the duties 
and office of trust officer; Horace A. Mars- 
land, promoted from assistant vice-president ; 
Arthur W. Hutchins, and Philip F. Gray, 
who was assistant vice-president in the com- 
pany’s out-of-town office. The additional 
assistant vice-presidents are A. N. Hazeltine, 
who was assistant trust officer, and Freder- 
ick G. Herbst. Other promotions are: Henry 
Major, who is appointed assistant secretary, 
and Elmer Hibbe who 
title. 

The promotion of Orrin R. Judd is grati- 
fying to his host of friends in trust circles 
who esteem highly his personal qualities and 
his achievements in fiduciary work. Mr. 
Judd has been associated with trust depart- 
ment development for nearly thirty 
and is in charge of trust services for 
viduals at the 60 Broadway office. He 
born Kingston, N. J. In 1896, he took up 
trust work, and during the succeeding years 
was advanced from one position to another 
until he was appointed trust officer of the 
Columbia Trust Company, in 1914. When the 
Columbia Trust Company merged with the 
Irving National Bank, in 1923, he continued 
as trust officer of the combined institution. 

During his years of training, Mr. Judd 
pursued his education in night schools. In 
1902, he was graduated from the New York 
University School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance with the degree of Bachelor of 
Commercial Science. In 1904, he received the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws from the New 
York University Law School, and the same 
year was admitted to the Bar. Several years 
previous, he attended a course in the New 
York School of Accounts, and in 1902 re- 
ceived a certificate as a certified public ac- 
countant. Mr. Judd is a charter member 
of the New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking, an assistant professor 
of banking practice in New York University 
from 1903 to 1909, and a member of the 
board of directors of the Corporate Fiduci- 
aries Association for three years. He is a 
member of the New York State Society of 


received a similar 


years, 
indi- 
was 


Certified Public Accountants, a trustee of 
Colgate University and a member of the Uni- 
versity Club of Brooklyn, the Downtown As- 
sociation and the Society of Colonial Wars. 

Philip F. Gray joined the Irving National 
Bank in 1917, and is one of the youngest of 
senior officers in New York banks. He 
born in Chicago; after leaving the University 
of Illinois he began his business career as a 
clerk in the Maywood State Bank of May- 
wood, Ill. Later he served in the bank ex- 
amining department of Marwick, Mitchell & 
Company, and in 1913 came to New York as 
general auditor for the wholesale grocery 
firm of Austin Nichols & Company. Three 
years after coming to the Irving National he 
was appointed cashier and in 1921 was made 
assistant vice-president. 


was 


Horace A. Marsland, who also assumes the 
title of vice-president, is one of the “Irving 
boys” who has grown up with that institu- 
tion. His banking experience dates from 
1900 and his advancement is the result of 
diligent and conscientious devotion to his du- 
ties. Mr. Hutchins became associated with 
the Columbia Trust Company nearly twenty 
years and became secretary and treas- 
urer in 1922 and was made assistant 
president at time of merger. 


azo 
vice- 
Mr. Hazeltine, promoted to assistant vice 
president, has engaged in trust worl 
since 1902, and has had special experience in 
corporate trust business. In 1913, he was 
appointed assistant trust officer of the Co- 
lumbia Trust Company and reappointed to 
the same rank in 1923 following the merger 


been 


of the Columbia Trust Company with the 
Irving National Bank. 


Mr. Herbst, who is advanced to vice-presi- 
dent, became an auditor of the former Co 
lumbia Trust Company on January 1, 1917, 
and has served also in the foreign exchange 
department. Mr. Hibbe, promoted to assis 
tant began his work with the 
bank in 1918, serving chiefly in the auditing 
and accounting departments. Mr. Major also 
made assistant secretary, began his business 
career as a clerk in the business office of the 
New York Sun, shortly after his graduation 
from St. Francis Xavier College in 1902. In 
1917, he left the position of assistant cashier 
with the enter the service of the 
former Columbia Trust Company. Since then 
he has been engaged in personal trust work. 


secretary, 


Sun to 
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PROMOTIONS AT IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY 


OrRIN R. Jupp Horace A. MARSLAND 


[rust Officer of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co. Who has been promoted from Assistant Vice-President 


New York, who has been elected Vice-President ‘ to Vice-President of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., 
New York 


~*~ 


T_T 2=éh oi eee 
Puitre F. Gray ArTHUR W. HutTcHINs 


Assistant Vice-President of the Irving Bank-Columbia Assistant Vice-President of the Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Co., New York, in charge of Out-of-Town Office, Trust Co., New York, who has been promoted to Vice- 
who has been elected Vice-President President 
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FEDERAL TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY OF BEAVER FALLS, PA., 
IN REMODELED NEW HOME 


Evidence of the popularity of the Federal 
Title & Trust Company of Beaver Falls, Pa., 
among the members of its home community, 
Was an outpouring of over six thousand pa- 
trons and friends who attended the recent 
formal opening of the remodeled and enlarg- 
ed new home of the company. Among the 
numerous floral tributes were pieces sent by 
officers of many banks and trust companies of 
other cities, 

The new quarters of the Federal Title & 
Trust Company are not only attrac- 
tive to the eye, but also complete in 
every detail of equipment and con- 
venience for patrons as well as the 
Immediately to the left 
of the entrance is a public rest room 
for women, exquisitely furnished. 
Adjoining is a commodious office for 
the secretary and treasurer, W. F. 
Waxenfelter. Six cages occupy the 
left of the main lobby and on the 
right are the public and private of- 
including offices of the trust 
department and foreign exchange 
department. 


workers. 


fices, 


The vault of the new quarters is 
of the most modern design and of- 
fers maximum protection in accord- 
ance with the installations supplied 
by the York Safe & Lock Company. 

The Federal Title & Trust Com- 
pany was organized in 1902 and its 
success is chiefly due to the inter- 
pretation of the spirit or community 
service. Up to date total or $225,000 
in dividends have been paid to share- 
holders. Charles W. Klein has been 
president since the founding of the 
company. W. W. Potts first came 
in as secretary and treasurer and 
has been with the institution con- 
tinuously, now holding the office of 
vice-president and treasurer. Wil- 
liam F. Waxenfelter, secretary and 
assistant treasurer, came to the com- 
pany in 1909. Associated in the 
executive management is also M. W. 
McCandless. F. H. Jannuzi, assist- 
ant treasurer, came to the Federal 
in 1921 after serving with the Union 
Drawn Steel Company. Abraham B 
Belloff, assistant secretary, has been 
with the company since 1918. 


The Federal Title & Trust Company is a 


member of the Federal Reserve System and 
has deposits of approximately $2,000,000. The 
directors are: M. W. McCandless, Joseph 
MecFerron, G. F. Kennedy, E. J. McLaughlin, 
C. W. Klein, A. D, Campbell, C. R. May, R. 
M. Patterson, John H. Knott, L. Richards, 
C. H. Vaughan, C. F. Ross, W. W. Potts, H. 
H. Sweeney, Theo. F. Smith, R. 8S. Black- 
wood. 


General interior of new banking quarters of the Federal Title & Trust 


Company, Beaver Falls, Pa 


itty AL 


. 


Remodeled building of the Federa! Title & Trust Company 
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C. W. KLEIN 


President of the Federal Title & Trust Company of Beaver 


‘alls, Pa. 


W. W. Ports 
Vice-President and Treasurer of the Federal Title & Trust 
Co, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


For Savings and 
Trust Funds 


6% First Mortgage Bonds 


The fact that American Trust Com- 
pany first mortgage real estate bonds 
are a legal investment in Michigan for 
savings deposits and trust funds is the 
best possible evidence of the care with 
which such mortgages are selected, and 
the nature of the safeguards we pro- 
vide. Current 6 per cent mortgage 
bonds—guaranteed as to land titles, in- 
terest and principal payments—should 
interest any trust company in states 
where such securities qualify for in- 
vestment. Write for information. 


American Trust Company 


(Formerly American Loan and Trust Company) 
151 Congress Street, West 
Detroit, Michigan 


SECURITY 
TRUST COMPANY 


of Rochester 
New York 


Funds Held by 


Trust Department 


Close of 
Year 


$8,800,000 
14,500,000 
19,500,000 
34,100,000 
62,200,000 





CONSOLIDATION 


OF CHATHAM AND PHENIX NATIONAL OF 


NEW YORK WITH METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY EFFECTED 


STRONG PERSONNEL AND HUGE RESOURCES OF NEW ALLIANCE 


N Monday, March 16th the consolida- 

tion and merger of two of New 

York’s largest banking and _ trust 
company organizations, namely, the Chatham 
and Phenix National Bank and the Metro- 
politan Trust Company, became effective, un- 
der the title of Chatham Phenix National 
Sank and Trust Company. This is the first 
instance in New York City where a national 
bank has incorporated the words “Trust 
Company” in its title and is intended to con- 
vey more clearly to the public the compre- 
hensive type of services performed, includ- 
ing all phases of trust as well 
facilities. 


as banking 


The actual physical transfer of the securi- 
ties and funds of the former Metropolitan 
Trust Company from its quarters in the 
Equitable Building at 120 Broadway to the 
enlarged banking quarters and vaults of the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Company, was accomplished on Sunday, 
March 15th, the day before the formal merger 
of the two institutions. The transfer in- 
cluded approximately $250,000,000 worth of 
securities which moved in armored 
ears. To accommodate the additional busi- 
ness and personnel the quarters of the Chat- 
ham Phenix National have been expanded, 
the bank now utilizing in addition to the 
entire first floor also the second and third 
floors of the Singer Building at 149 Broad- 
way. A new and capacious modern fire and 
burglar-proof vault is in course of construc- 
tion in the sub-basement of the Singer Build- 
ing and the bank’s restaurant has been ex- 
tended to accommodate approximately 
hundred employees. 

The consolidation gives the Chatham Phe- 
nix National Bank and Trust Company com- 
bined resources of approximately $288,809,- 
000, according to the respective statements 
of both merging units on January ist, when 
combined deposits amounted to $247,808,000 ; 
loans and discounts, $175,441,000. The capi- 
tal of the consolidated bank is $13,500,000. 
The successful culmination of the merger 
also creates one of the strongest and most 
representative board of directors in the city, 


were 


five 


likewise enlisting the executive and work- 
ing forces of both institutions. The main 
office is continued at 149 Broadway, corner 
of Liberty, with branches located from the 
3attery to the Bronx affording one of the 
strongest community banking organizations 
in the city. 

The executive responsibility centers in the 
hands of two of the leading figures in the 
banking world, Louis G. Kaufman, who was 
president of the Chatham & Phenix National 
and who continues as president of the con- 
solidated bank, and Samuel McRoberts, who 
was president of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company and who serves as chairman of the 
board. 

The leadership of these two men, Messrs. 
Kaufman and McRoberts future 
of increasing activity and growth for the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Company which occupies a position with the 
ten leading banks of New York City. Mr. 
Kaufman came to New York from Michigan 
in 1910 as president of the Chatham Na- 
tional Bank which served as the nucleus for 
a series of important mergers and consolida- 
tions with other banks. He started in bank- 
ing business in Marquette, Mich., at the age 
of 19 as a the Marquette 
County Savings Bank; subsequently becom- 
ing associated with and president of the 
First National Bank of the same city. 

General McRoberts has likewise been an 
outstanding figure in the financial and bank- 
ing world. He began as private attorney for 
Armour & Company in Chicago and later 
became financial manager and brought about 
the financial reorganization of all the Ar- 
mour interests. In 1908 he became president 
of the National City Bank of New York and 
later executive manager. During the World 
War he major in the Reserve 
Corps subsequently chief of the 
Procurement Division of Ordnance De- 
partment, receiving the rank of Brigadier 
General. He resumed his active business 
interests after the war as president of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company and is a direc- 
tor in ten or more large corporations. 


assures a 


messenger for 


served as 
and was 


the 
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The Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company traces its parent charter and 
traditions through a period of over one hun- 
dred years. The Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany covered a period of successful opera- 
tion since 1881 and occupied a foremost 
position among the influential trust com- 
panies in the Wall street district. 

Evidence of the important interests iden- 
tified with the direction of the Chatham 
Phenix National Bank & Trust Company is 
afforded by its board of directors which con- 
sists of the following members: Philip D. 
Armour, vice-president Armour & Company; 
Chas. K. Beekman, of Beekman, Bogue, Clark 
& Griscom, Attorneys; Van Lear Black, 
president Fidelity Trust Company, Balti- 
more; Samuel 8S. Childs, president Childs 
Harden L. Crawford, of H. IL. 
Crawford & Company; Eugene E. duPont, 
k. I. duPont de Nemours & Company; Ellis 
P. Earle, president Nipissing Mines Com- 
pany: Haley Fiske, president Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company: Norborne P. Gatling 
vice-president; John M. Hansen, chair- 
man of the board, Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany; George M. Hard, vice-chairman of the 
board; Bert L. Haskins, vice-president; 
Frank J. Heaney, president Everett, Heaney 
& Company; Richard H. Higgins, first vice- 
president; H. Stuart Hotchkiss, vice-presi- 
dent U. S. Rubber Company; Edward F. 
Hutton, chairman Postum Cereal Company; 
William B. Joyce, chairman National Surety 
Company; Louis G. Kaufman, president; 
Samuel McRoberts, chairman of the board; 
Ogden Mills, director New York Central 
R. R. Company; Harold I. Pratt, of Charles 
Pratt & Company; Arthur A. Houghton, di- 
rector Corning Glass Works; John Ringling, 
of Ringling Bros.; Edward Shearson, of 
Shearson, Hammill & Company; Charles G. 
Smith, president Great American Insurance 
Company: William H. Strawn, vice-presi- 
dent: J. Frederick Talcott, president James 
Taleott, Ine.; S. B. Thorne, of Thorne, Neale 
& Company; Frederick D. Underwood, presi- 
dent Erie Railroad Company; Clarence W 
Watson, president The Consolidation Coal 
Company; Hicks A. Weatherbee, president 
Weatherbee & Company; Charles W. Weston, 
vice-president. 


Company ; 


Harry E. Ward, president of the Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company of New York, 
has announced that additional space for cor- 
porate trust activities has been acquired in 
the building at 62 Broadway, immediately 
adjoining the bank’s long-established quar- 
ters at 60 Broadway. 
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Can | attach a debtor's 
property in Cuba 


The RAND MCNALLY Bankers 
Directory, among other things, con- 
tains a compendium of commercial 
law. Shortened to the necessities of 
banking, tabulated clearly and intelli- 
gently, its carefully compiled informa- 
tion will prove invaluable in helping 


settle legal problems in any business. 


Nothing has been left undone to make 
the RAND MCNALLY Bankers Direc- 
tory as nearly perfect as experience, 
continued vigilance, a world-wide or- 
ganization, time and money can make 
it. As a result, this directory today is 
the standard book of reference. There 
are RAND MCNALLY Banking Pub- 
lications to supply every banking need. 
Through fifty-three years of useful 
service they have established a world- 
wide reputation for accuracy and time- 
liness. 


The Blue Book is published in March 
and September. Let us tell you more 
about it. Write us! 


Rand MCNally Bankers Directory Blue 
Book. 

The Bankers Monthly. 

Key to the Numerical System of the 
A. B. A. 

Bankers Service Guide. 

Bankers Service Bulletin. 

Banking and Business Ethics. 

Maps for Bankers. 


Ranw MSNALLY & GOMPANY 
Dept. Q-32, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World. 
Established 1856 
Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation 
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4 THE 


| PEOPLES 
BANK 


bd 
BUFFALO 
“adigper: 


AN ADVANTAGEOUS con- 


nection affording close 
contact with industrial and 
financial conditions in Buffalo. 


Your correspondence is invited. 


THE PEOPLES BANK 
OF BUFFALO 


Four Offices: 


Main and Seneca Streets 
(Head Office) 


Main Street and Tupper 
(Uptown Office) 


Niagara and Virginia Michigan Ave.and Perry 


Streets Street 


Transferring 
Decedents’ 
Securities 


THE. CO 


WS BQWVWS AS 


Located ‘‘In the Heart of the Heart of Mary- 
land’’—that is, in the business center of 
Baltimore—the Union Trust Company is pre- 
pared to handle promptly and efficiently any 
Baltimore banking matters for banks, corpora- 
tions, firms or individuals. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 
OFFICERS 
JouN M. Dennis, President 
W. GRAHAM Boyce, Vice-President 
W. O. Perrson, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. Horr, Treasurer 
Tuomas C, THATCHER, Secretary 
JOHN M. Dennis, JR., Assistant Treasurer 
CARROLL E. Latimer, Auditor 


Have you ever had to go through the worries 
and bothers of getting securities transferred out 
of the name of a decedent or dependent? The 
mere time and labor of LEARNING, in the case 
of each separate security, from what states an 
Inheritance Tax Waiver is required, whether a 
Court Order is necessary, and what other docu- 
ments will be demanded by the Transfer Agent, 
is tremendous. Then follows the long process of 
applying to the proper officials on the proper 
forms for the various documents. The Stock 
Transfer Guide and Service greatly simplifies the 
whole matter. It shows quickly the documents 
required in the case of any given security; shows 
how to compute the Inheritance or Estate Tax, 
if any, and where and how to procure any re- 
quired waivers. Official organ of the New York 
Stock Transfer Association. Write 
mation. 


for infor- 


RPORATION TRUST COMPANY 


37 WALL STREET. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF RELIGIOUS FUNDS 
(Continued from page 336) 

Here is a resolution that I might have 
read at first. It forms my credentials for ap- 
pearing before you and bringing the greetings 
of this group of men and women who were 
in session the last three days down at Atlan- 
tic City. “It was voted that the conference 
send greetings through Mr. Anthony to the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association now in session in New 
York City, with the expression of a willing- 
ness and a desire on our part to cooperate 
with the members of that organization in the 
solution of the problem of mutual interest.” 

It is an overture from the churches and 
church boards and the educational boards of 
America to you gentlemen to help us discover 
how best you and we, walking as we have 
been doing, side by side, in accumulating and 
administering many funds, may understand 
each other better, may sit in conference more 
frequently, and may the better help each 
other to the very ends, all of which are legi- 
timate, which we are in common seeking. 
There was also a resolution asking our par- 
ent organization to recognize the value of the 
work we are doing and give it a more gener- 
ous support. 

(See page 387 for discussion on Dr. An- 
thony’s proposal at recent Mid-Winter Trust 
Company Conference.) 
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MASSIVE NEW BUILDING FOR UNION 
TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT 
The Union 
recently 
ing its 





Trust Company of Detroit has 
acquired property and sites adjoin- 
present upon which will be 
erected one of the largest banking buildings 
in the United States. 
for the properties 
and plans are being 


home 


The purchase price 
amounted to $1,320,000, 
prepared for a spacious 
new structure to occupy the entire ground 
space of the newly acquired properties ex- 
tending to a width of 220 feet and depth of 
80 feet, exclusive of the building now 
pied by the Union Trust Company. The 
properties purchased are the Huron building 
at Griswold and Congress streets, the But- 
ler, Burns and Lewis buildings. The deal 
was recently confirmed by President Frank 
W. Blair who stated that the growth of the 
Union Trust Company called for far 


occu- 


greater 


accommodation than the present Union Trust 
building affords. The company now has a 
force of 720 employees, 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care. 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


A. H. S. POST, President 


LAWYERS TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
SEPARATED INTO TWO ORGANIZATIONS 


On March 2d the Lawyers Title and Trust 
Company of New York City, which began its 
existence in 1887, ceased to function as a 
unit and was formally separated into two 
corporate organizations. the Law 
Title and Trust Company which will 
continue and conduct the title and mortgage 
business and the other is the Lawyers Trust 
Company which will operate in trust and 
banking capacities. This separation of func- 
tions is due to the marked growth in vol- 
ume of business and prompted by the desire 
to concentrate facilities and render 
more efficient service to customers 
the past. 

The Lawyers Title and Trust Company be- 
gan operations with a strong title plant and 
large amount of mortgage business. Its 
present capital and surplus is upwards of 
$12,000,000 which will shortly be increased 
to $16,000,000. On March 17th, at a special 
meeting of shareholders, the proposal was 
ratified to increase the capital from $5,500,- 
000 to $8,000,000 by an issue of 25,000 addi- 
tional shares of stock having par value of 
$100 a share, $500,000 to be transferred from 
surplus to capital by stock dividend of 5,000 
shares to present holders and the sale of 
20,000 shares at $200 a share, which will 
add the other $2,000,000 to capital and in- 
crease surplus by $2,000,000. 

The Lawyers Trust Company is conducted 
with capital and surplus of $6,000,000. The 
management of both corporations continues 
substantially the same with Edwin W. Cog- 
geshall as chairman of the board and Louis 
V. Bright as president of both corporations 
The Lawyers Title and Trust Company also 
continues to operate five branch offices be- 
sides main office at 160 Broadway, these 


One is 
yers 


evel 
than in 


branches being located in the boroughs of 
Manhattan, Brooklyn and in Jamaica. The 
Lawyers Trust Company continues in the 
main office at 160 Broadway and in its 
Brooklyn branch at 44 Court street. Officers 
of the Lawyers Trust Company, associated 
with Chairman Coggeshall and President 
Bright are as follows: Thorwald Stallknecht, 
vice-president; Archibald Forbes, vice-presi- 
dent; Robert I. Smyth, vice-president; Wil- 
liam K. Swartz, vice-president; Walter N. 
Vail, secretary and treasurer; Joseph P. 
Stair, assistant vice-president; Marshall BP. 
Munroe, assistant treasurer; Harry C. Howe, 
assistant treasurer. 


A SUCCESSFUL PROFIT-SHARING PLAN 

The State Bank of 
ceptionally successful 
ciple of 
employees. 


Chicago has been ex- 
in applying the prin- 
profit-sharing for the benefit of its 
The plan was adopted in 1920 
and provides for saving on the part of the 
employees and the contribution of part of 
the earnings of the bank to this fund. Briefly, 
the plan provides that all employees who 
have been in the bank’s employ two years 
may contribute to the fund an amount equal 
to not than 2 cent and not more 
than 5 per cent of their salaries, but not to 
exceed $200 per year, receiving credit in 
their individual accounts on the books of the 
trustees for such payments. The State Bank 
of Chicago pays into this fund an amount 
equal to 5 per cent of its net earnings. 
These funds are invested by the board of 
trustees, two of whom are employees of the 
bank, selected by the member employees, 
and three officers of the bank, appointed by 
directors. The income is also credited pro- 
portionately to the individual accounts. 


less per 
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Che Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


NET DEPOSITS... Nee 


..-. $23,000,000 
esa as . $200,000,000 


Branches in all bein of Sin New York 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


PLAN FOR MERGER OF YORKVILLE BANK WITH MANUFAC- 
TURERS TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK APPROVED 
BY SHAREHOLDERS 


Another important step was accomplished 
in broadening the scope and business of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company of New York 
on March 12th when shareholders of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company approved 
plans for merger with the Yorkville Bank 
and also authorized increase in capital stock 
from $5,000,000 to $8,000,000, which will pro- 
vide the consolidated institution with com- 
The 
Yorkville Bank has deposits of about $35,- 
000,000 with capital of $200,000; surplus and 
undivided profits of $1,500,000. The merger 
will also advance the Manufacturers Trust 
Company to the position of twenty-ninth 
largest banking institution in the United 
States, either under state or federal charter, 
with aggregate deposits of approximately 
$150,000,000 and resources of about $170,- 
000,000. 

The growth of the Manufacturers 
Company under the progressive administra- 
tion of its president, Nathan 8S. Jonas, pro- 
vides an interesting chapter in the history 
of local banking and trust company develop- 
ment since 1905 when the Manufacturers be- 
gan its corporate existence as the Citizens 
Trust Company of Brooklyn. Many new fea- 
tures of service were initiated by Mr. Jonas 
which anticipated the refinements of modern 
banking and trust requirements. At various 
stages other banks and trust companies were 
incorporated into the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, including the Broadway Bank of 
Brooklyn, the Manufacturers’ National Bank 
of Brooklyn, the West Side Bank of New 
York, the Ridgewood National Bank of 
Queens, the North Side Bank of Brooklyn, 
the Industrial Bank of New York and the 
Columbia Bank of New York. 

Under date of February 


bined capital and surplus of $17,000,000. 


Trust 


26th President 


Jonas issued a circular letter to stockhold- 
ers announcing the terms of agreement for 
the merger with the Yorkville Bank, includ- 
ing increase of capital and exchange of 
stock. The stockholders on March 12th ap- 
proved the plan for increasing capital from 
five to eight millions by issuing 30,000 addi- 
tional shares of stock at par value of $100 
Of these 14,000 are 
intended to be issued in exchange for stock 
of the Yorkville Bank. Stockholders of the 
Manufacturers, of record February 28th, are 
privileged to subscribe for 15,000 shares of 
such increase at $300 per share, 
titled to subscribe in proportion to 
for each 10 shares of 
due consideration of 
shares. 


each. 50,000 new shares, 


being en- 
3 shares 
their holdings, with 
rights for fractional 
The remaining 1,000 shares of the 
increase and of all stock not used for merger 
or subscription purposes, will be underwrit- 
ten at $315 per share to be offered in the 
discretion of the board of directors. Stock- 
holders of the Yorkville Bank, under the 
plan, enter an agreement for the sale of 
7,000 shares of the Manufacturers’ 
taken by them in exchange, for $315 per 
share. Through arrangement with proposed 
purchasers of these 7,000 shares, stockhold- 
ers of record of the Manufacturers as of 
February 28th, are permitted to purchase 
such part of the 7,000 shares as is propor- 
tionate to their holdings of outstanding Man- 
ufacturers stock, at price of $315 per share. 

The combined organization will continue 
under the title and charter of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company. The Yorkville Bank 
office at Third avenue and 85th street, will 
be continued as a branch in charge of August 
Zinsser, now president of the bank, who be- 
comes vice-president and director. 


stock 
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Specialized Service to Banks 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Main Orrice: 140 Broadway 
Firth AveNvE Orrice: Fifth Ave. and 44th St. 
Mapison AvenveE Orrice: Madison Ave. and 6oth St. 


NEW YORK 


London Offices: 
32 Lombard St., E. C. 3 50 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 
Bush House, W. C. 2 


Paris: 1 & 3 Ruedes Italiens Brussels: 156 Rue Royale 
Liverpool: 27 Cotton Exchange Buildings 
Havre: 122 Boulevard de Strasbourg 


Antwerp: 36 Rue des Tanneurs 
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New York City 


FAVORABLE FACTORS DOMINATE 
BUSINESS SITUATION 


Measured by all normal standards the 
country is in a prosperous condition and the 
prospect is one of continuing activity. There 
is a strong buying power which -is being fa- 
vorably and intelligently employed. Output 
and demand are well balanced, and invento- 
ries are relatively small. The banking and 
credit structure is thoroughly sound, with 
money quoted at rates lower than the aver- 
age of a number of years. Politics, national 
and international, are encouraging to 
structive business. 


con- 


So many known factors favor good times 
that with the country’s entrance upon spring, 
bringing moderate weather and opportunities 
for open-air work, it is not possible to be 
pessimistic over the immediate prospect. In 
every part of the country there is a large 
accumulation of wealth and an abundant en- 
ergy and capacity, while so far as export 
markets are concerned, depression abroad has 
been turned into definite progress. The 
West, which was unhappily situated up to 
the middle of 1924, has had a large measure 
of purchasing power restored to it, and what 
is more, there has come about a correction 
of an important weakness, namely, the glar- 
ing inequality in the American price struc- 
ture which existed from the time of the de- 
pression in 1921 up to last year. Prices for 
farm products as a whole are higher than 
at any time since 1922, and many farmers 
have paid off obligations and find themselves 
again on a solid financial basis—The Me- 


chanics & Metals National Bank Economic 
Review. 
The Bankers Trust Company of New York 


has been appointed registrar for Class A and 
Class B preferred stock and common stock 
of the Allerton Corporation and transfer 


agent for common stock of Pratt & Lambert, 
Ine. 
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EDMUND P. ROGERS ELECTED PRESI- 
DENT FULTON TRUST COMPANY 
cdmund P. Rogers was elected president of 

the Fulton Trust Company of New York at 

the last meeting of the board of directors. 


The office has been vacant since the death 
of Henry C. Swords under whose administra- 
tion the company developed a distinctive and 
successful policy of handling personal trusts. 
Mr. Rogers comes to the Fulton Trust Com- 
pany from the Central Union Trust Company 
where he is one of the vice-presidents, and 
has had an experience of over nine years, in- 
cluding management of trusts. 

The Fulton Trust Company began business 


in 1890 and recently increased its capital 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 3esides its 


profitable conduct of trust business the com- 
pany has also developed a line of deposits 
which totalled nearly $13,000,000 at the be- 
ginning of the year, representing a gain of 
32 per cent during 1924. Spencer Morris is 
chairman of the board; Charles M. Van 
Kleeck and Arthur J. Morris are vice-presi- 
dents and P. W. Shepard is secretary. 


TRUSTEES ELECTED AT UNITED STATES 
TRUST COMPANY 

Two vacancies on the board of trustees of 
the United States Trust Company of New 
York have been filled by the election of 
Thatcher M. Brown and Williamson Pell, the 
latter a vice-president of the company. The 
election of Thatcher M. Brown of Brown 
Bros. & Co., to the Board of the United 
States Trust Company recalls the fact that 
Mr. Brown’s father, John Crosby Brown, was 
for years a trustee and vice-president of this 
institution and a close personal friend of 
its present chairman of the board and former 
president, John A. Stewart. 

The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
announces the appointment of Nathaniel 
William Niles and Kenneth M. Bostwick as 
Boston representatives, with offices at 60 
Congress street. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 
CAPITAL, $1:200,;000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 
OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 

JOHN W. MARSHALL * VICE-PREs. JOHN W. BOSLEY ° - ASST. TREAS 
ANDREW P,. SPAMER - 20 VICE-PRES WILLIAM R. HUBNER - ASST SECRETARY 
H. H. M. LEE - 3D VICE-PRES. REGINALD S&S. OPIE - - ASST. SECRETARY 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - ViICE-PRES GECRGE. PAUSCH . ASST, SEC'Y & AUDITOR 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE TREASURER ALBERT P. STROBEL ° REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON ~- - SECRETARY ROLAND L. MILLER . a . - CASHIER 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER - - ASST. TREAS HARRY E. CHALLIS - ° ° ASST. CASHIER 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS BLANCHARD RANDALL ROBERT GARRETT 
WALDO NEWCOMER ELISHA H. PERKINS GEORGE C. JENKINS 
NORMAN JAMES JOHN WwW MARSHALL HOWARD BRUCE 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER JOHN J. NELLIGAN MORRIS WHITRIDGE 


VIRGIL H. MILLER ELECTED VICE-PRESI- creased the age limit for station agents he 
DENT CENTRAL UNION TRUST CO. left the railroad job and attended preparatory 
The career of Virgil H. Miller. who was ‘¢chool for two years and then entered a 

recently promoted to vice-president of the brokerage office in Cincinnati. His ambition, 

Central Trust Company of New York is one however, was toward New York, and at the 

of unusual interest. As a lad of thirteen ®8¢ Of nineteen he came to this city and en 

he was entrusted with the duties of freight ‘tered the brokerage business and working 
agent, ticket agent and telegraph operator ights as a telegraph operator. At the age 
in his home town in Martinsville, Ohio, a ©f thirty he became associated with the 
position which his father had occupied be Equitable Trust Company and in 1921 he was 


fore him. When the railroad company in- ‘"Vited to come to the Central Union Trust 
Company to establish a new business depart 


ment. His success in that department and in 
new building is best evidenced by his recent 
promotion to vice-president. 


PROMOTIONS AT BANK OF NEW YORK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 

At a recent meeting of the trustees of the 
Bank of New York & Trust Company, John C., 
Vedder, who has been secretary for some 
years, was appointed a vice-president. Mr. 
Vedder has been associated with the com- 
pany for more than thirty ears. Algernon J. 
Purdy, assistant secretary, was appointed 
secretary to succeed Mr. Vedder. Mr. Purdy 
has been in the employ of the company for 
about twenty-three years. 

Linzee Blagden has been appointed as 
sistant vice-president of the Bank of New 
York and Trust Company. He will act as 
special assistant to Henry Parish, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the trust department. 


The Central Union Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed trustee of $5,000,- 
000 of the Siemens & Halske, A. G. and 
Siemens-Schuckertwerke, G.m.b.H., three-year 
Viner, H. MILLER 7 per cent secured sinking fund gold bonds, 


Recently elected Vice-President of the Central Union due January 1, 1928, and $5,000,000 ten-year 
Trust Company, New York, in charge of the New Business . 2 VA 


Department 7 per cent sinking fund secured gold bonds, 
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Banking Service 


for 


Financial Institutions 
















This Company’s service and 
the facilities of its various De- 
partments are at the disposal 
of Trust Companies, Banks, 
Bankers and Corporations. 





§§ Cedar Street 
Lexington Ave. at 47th St. 
Broadway at 73rd _ St. 
Madison Ave. at 74th St. 
125th St. at Eighth Ave. 


Inquiries invited 









UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
BONDE). o. w-picenc Meus $7,400,000 









New York 


TRUST 


COMPANIES 


Established 1888 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $1,900,000 


Completely equipped, capably managed and alert to give 
prompt, efficient service to your Northwestern business. 


115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 


NEW YORK OFFICE FOR OLD COLONY 
TRUST OF BOSTON 


The Old Colony Corporation has been or- 


ganized and opened offices at 52 Cedar street, 
to provide direct New York connections and 
facilities for the Old Colony Trust Company 
of Boston. In addition to 
respondent for the trust company, the 
Colony Corporation will provide direct con 
nection with New York for the bond depart- 
ment and affiliated interests west 
of New York City. The 
have among its officers: 
chairman of the board; 
president, and F. 8. 
dent. 


serving as cor 
Old 


and south 
corporation wull 
Francis R. Hart, 
Philip Stockton, 
sattershall, vice-presi- 


The Old Colony Trust Company, organized 
in 1890, is the largest trust company in the 
New England district, with resources of $174,- 
000,000; deposits of over $150,000,000 and 
trust exclusive of corporate trusts, 
aggregating $107,601,000. At the last annual 
meeting of the board of directors, an increase 
in capital from $7,000,000 to $10,000,000 was 
approved. The December 31,1924, statement 
showed surplus and undivided profits of $9,- 
785,000. The New York connection will pro- 
vide valuable facilities both for the com- 
pany’s operations and for customers. For 
some years the Old Colony has maintained 
a private telephone connection with New 
York. 


assets, 


A recent transfer tax report values the es- 
tate of the late Henry P. Davison, who was 
a member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Company at $8,111,548 and after deductions 
leaving net estate of $6,983,952. 

A recently completed appraisal values the 
estate of the late Edmund C. Converse, who 
was one of the founders and former presi- 
dent of the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, at $30,834,160 of which $10,701,967 is 
taxable in the State of New York. 


RELIABLE FEDERAL TAX SERVICE 

In view of which are 
offering tax service and information to banks, 
corporations and individuals it may be of 
interest to call attention to the fact that the 
Corporation Trust New York 
was the first to originate the idea of a Fed 
eral Tax Service back as 1892 
conceived and put into practice the idea of 
compiling and furnishing information as tu 
incorporation, qualification and corporate 
maintenance in all stages. The Corporation 
Trust Company differs from other types of 
tax service agencies in that it is a financial 
institution organized under banking law and 
subject to banking supervision. The faith re- 
posed in its service is evidenced by the fact 
that its regular information is relied upon by 
officials of the Treasury Department, collec- 
tors and auditors of the Revenue Service, 
members of the Senate and House committees, 
federal judges and others, not to mention cor- 
poration, bank, trust company and a large 
roll of other subscribers. The Corporation 
Trust Company also originated the Congres- 
sional Legislative Service, the Federal Re- 
serve Act and Federal Trade Commission 
Service and the United States Supreme Court 
Service. It represents officially the New York 
Stock Transfer Association in publishing the 
Stock Transfer Guide and Service which has 
become invaluable to banks and trust com- 
panies and corporations in connection with 
transfer and registrar operations. 


numerous agencies 


Company of 


and as far 


Robert C. Adams has been appointed as- 
sistant vice-president and manager of the 
bond department of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

The Leonard street branch of the Mech- 
anics & Metals National Bank of New York 
recently moved to its new banking quarters 
in the Knit Goods Building at Broadway and 
Worth street. 
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NEW YORK BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
AUDITORS FORM ASSOCIATION 

One of the most commendable cooperative 
measures undertaken recently in New York 
banking and trust company cricles is the 
organization of what is known as the New 
York Bank Auditors Conference. It is a 
movement in response to the newly awakened 
interest in perfecting bank and trust com- 
pany auditing methods, introducing cost an- 
alysis of accounts, efficient handling of se- 
curities and other means of eliminating 
waste in operation. 

The organization was formed with the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Frank J. Scott, C. 
P. A., auditor of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany; first vice-president, Paul B. Holmes, 
auditor, National Bank of Commerce; second 
vice-president, H. L. Simms, auditor, Bank- 
ers Trust Company; secretary and treasurer, 
Cc. V. A. Walsh, auditor, American Exchange 
National Bank; assistant secretary and treas- 
urer, Charles Hoffman, auditor, Chatham « 
Phenix National Bank. 


NEW CORPORATION OFFERS INVEST- 
MENT IN BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
STOCKS 
The British Investment Trust Principal 
of diversification is embodied in a recent is- 
sue of 25,000 shares of no-par value common 
stock of the Bankstocks Corporation, an- 
nounced recently by Shields & Company, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
The new corporation is chartered under the 
laws of Delaware and the plan is to afford 
investors the means of participating in a 
diversified list of stocks of leading banks 
and trust companies in the United States and 
Canada. The organizers disavow that the 
corporation is either an investment trust or 
a holding company, but that it will, how- 
ever observe the principle of diversification 
enabling small investors to purchase shares 
of stock representing holdings of 

bank and trust company stocks. 
The list of investment holdings of the 
Bankstocks Corporation includes stock of 
such institutions as The National City Bank 
of New York, The Chase National Bank of 
the City of New York, The Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, The Bank of New 
York and Trust Company, New York, and the 
Chemical National Bank of New York. 


selected 


The Empire Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed registrar of the preferred 


common and class B common 
Pirika Chocolate Company, Inc. 


stock of the 


THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
—— PITTSBURGH, PA. == 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,873,445 


Total Resources - - $26,678,483 


SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 
EQUITABLE LIFE 


The remarkable development in the crea- 
tion and varied adaptibility of life insur- 
ance witnessed since the close of the World 
War, is reflected in the 65th annual statement 
recently issued by the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States. In large 
measure this new incentive to the writing of 
life insurance is due to the fact that com- 
panies like the Equitable have so broadened 
the scope of life insurance that there are now 
no financial values dependent upon the con- 
tinuance of human life that cannot be pro- 
tected. 

The 65th annual statement of the Equit- 
able shows outstanding insurance on Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, of $3,850,.789,152, a total increase 
ot individual and group insurance of $404,- 
214,685 for the year. New insurance in 1924, 
not including group policies, amounted to 
$621,175,383, a gain of $36,457,765 over 1923. 
There was paid in 1924 to policyholders, 
$108,397,851 with total paid to policy holders 
since organization amounting to $1,787,365,- 
421. Among assets are shown investments 
in bonds amounting to $332,165,000; mort- 
gages on dwellings, $46,701,000 ; mortgages on 
farms, $126,218,000 and on business proper- 
ties, $63,400,000 with loans on society’s poli- 
cies amounting to $99,678,000. Liabilities and 
reserves total $725,611,955. 


A new banking firm named August Bel- 
mont & Company has been organized to suc- 
ceed the old banking firm of that name. Part- 
ners in the new firm will be Morgan Belmont, 
and Edward Rice. 

Sixty years of continuous service with the 
Chase National Bank of New York and the 
predecessors of the branch, the Shoe & 
Leather and the Metropolitan, is the record 
of Edward J. Anthony, who was recently 
presented with a gold watch by his 
ciates at the Chase. 


asso- 
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THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
CAPITAL - - : : 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS - - ‘ 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 
HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President WILLIAM DONALD sya og ” 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President 4 ss t Cashier 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier _ 
CHARLES H. HAMPTON. Vice-President FREDERICK A. THOM AS, Ass’t Cashier 


. WALTER G. NELSON, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH S. LOVERING, Vice-President CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 
JAMES P. GARDNER, Vice-President WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ass’t Cashier 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 


$5,000,000 
$23,000,000 








CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
U ndivided 
Profits, 
Nov. 15, 


Capital 
. . 320,000,000 
. 4,000,000 
. 1,500,000 
700.000 
. 12,500,000 
500.000 
= 000,000 


Bankers Trust Co 

Bank of N. Y. & Tr. Co.. 
Brooklyn Trust Co 
Brotherhood L. E. Co-Operative Trust Co 
Central Union Trust Co. sas 
Corporation Trust Co 

Empire Trust Co 

Equitable Trust Co 

Farmers’ Loan and Trust............... 5,000, 000 
Fidelity-International 

DORE coc. s foie eS . 

en ke. i eee 25,000,000 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co. . .17,500,090 
Kings County Trust Ce 500,000 
Lawyers’ Trust..... ooeeaes 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Metropolitan Trust Co ( 
Midwood Trust-Company. 700,000 
New York Trust Co ’ 
OS > See pe 1,600, ‘000 
Title Guarantee & Trust................ 10,000,000 
a, ee mecwtmnen & Trust... . 2... 06.0600. 3,000,000 
United States Trust Co ; . 2,000,000 


1924 


$26,514,000 


12,462,000 
3,876,100 
253,500 
23,610,500 
181,500 
3,228,900 
11,262,100 
17,370,300 
2,117,700 
926,300 
19,180,900 
12,417,400 
4,440,100 
6,311,700 
5,315,800 
4,129,900 
382,600 
19,147,800 
3,768,100 
15,908,300 
4,619,100 
18,167,300 


S28 


i oO; ‘ 
1924 
376.886.700 
S1.8S8S3.600 
50 643 100 
5.218.300 
954.238.9000 

» 200 
63.834.200 
37 5.143.000 
156,636,500 
20,.783.500 
12,171,900 


567,472,300 
349,924 400 


33,.301.400 
18.986, 100 
117,422,400 
48,803,100 
5,560,600 
212,556,300 
59,315,000 
41,804,600 
60,291,100 
56,530,700 


Par 
LOO 
100 
100 


100 


LOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


745 


300 
25s 
440 
245 

260 
326 


251 


2200 


315 
437 
1S5 
420 
650 
515 
358 
1700 
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TRUST 





Che 
Central Crust Company 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Capital, Surplus and Profits | 
over $600,000 | 


COMPANIES 









Maritime Provinces 
of Canada and Newfoundland 


This company, with branches in Newfound- 
land and the Provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Quebec and Nova 
Scotia, is authorized by law and has the fa- 
cilities to act in any fiduciary capacity. 

We invite correspondence. 
Resources over $35,000,000.00 


The EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: HALIFAX, CANADA 


Montreal, P. Q. St. John, N. B. 
St. John’s, Nfid. Charlottetown, P. E. I. 































































W. J. GRAY ELECTED PRESIDENT FIRST 
NATIONAL OF DETROIT 


William J. Gray, senior vice-president of 
the First National Detroit 
June, 1912, was recently elected president of 
the institution at the 
the board of directors. Mr. Gray was born 
in Detroit July 9, 1857. He attended Detroit 
public schools and graduated from the Uni 
versity of Michigan in the class of 1877 with 
a B. A; 


Bank in since 


annual meeting of 


degree. 


WILLIAM J. GRAY 


Elected President of the First Nationa! Bank, Detroit 


After graduation Mr. Gray studied law in 
the office of R. P. Toms, Detroit, and 
admitted to the bar in 1879. For 32 years 
thereafter he was in active practice. Dur- 
ing this period, particularly in latter years, 


was 








Mr. Gray served as counsel for various banks 
and other business enterprises of importance. 
The experience thus gained paved the way for 
the banking career that 
max. 

Demands of other notably that 
devolving upon him through the will of an 
aunt, the late Mrs. Mary Thompson of New 
York, who left an estate of millions, are re- 
sponsible for Mr. Clark’s withdrawal as ac 
tive head of 


now comes to a Cli- 


business, 


the bank. 





Ww. SC, 


Who for the past three years has been Southern repre- 
sentative of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New York, specialists 
in. financial advertising, and who has been elected Vice- 
President of the Wilson organization. Mr. Bennett will 


BENNETT 


fill the position of liason officer between the home office of 
his Company 


and its numerous Southern clients, 
headquarters in Atlanta 


with 
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SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


The Seaboard National Bank of New York 
has developed a system of personal repre- 
sentation in various parts of the country 
which provides valuable contacts and advan- 
tages to its correspondent banks and trust 
companies. In line with this policy the Sea- 
board has recently secured the services of 
M. E. Conrad to represent the bank in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas. Mr. Conrad has 
had six years of training with President 
John M. Miller, Jr., of the First National 
Bank of Richmond, Va., and has also ob- 
tained valuable experience as Richmond rep- 
resentative for the commercial paper house 
of Hathaway, Smith, Folds & Company. 


“Blue Jeans and White Collars” is the title 
of an unusually forceful address delivered 
recently by Harvey A. Blodgett, president of 
the Harvey Blodgett Co. of St. Paul, before 
the Regional Savings Conference at Minne- 
apolis, in which he stresses the need for a 
more sympathetic understanding on the part 
of the banker of the condition and ideals of 
the great mass of workers and more attrac- 
tive interpretation of the theme of thrift. 

Mrs. Mayde M. Andrews has been elected 
president of the Andrews Bank and Trust 
Company, a new bank at Andrews, South 
Carolina. 


AMERICAN BANKER BECOMES DAILY 


The American Banker, the weekly banking 
journal published in New York since the 
Civil War and prior to that founded as a 
daily in 1836 by John Thompson, announces 
that the publication will be issued daily. It 
is planned to issue a daily paper of eight 
pages to be devoted exclusively to current 
banking news and developments. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


GROWTH OF FLETCHER SAVINGS AND 


TRUST COMPANY OF INDIANAPOLIS 

To make provision for adequate administra- 
tion of rapidly expanding business in various 
new channels of banking activity, the direc- 
tors of the Fletcher Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, Ind. have just increased 
the list of officers of the institution in a man- 
ner that is somewhat unusual, Development 
of the commercial phases of the company’s 
business and growing totals in the older ele- 
ments of the business, such as the savings, 
bond and trust departments, has resulted 1p 
the working out of an enlarged officers’ list 
by President Evans Woollen, and the group- 
ing of parts of this list in such fashion that 
increased activities will be readily possible. 

Three new vice-presidents were added to 
the company’s list. Donald 8S. Morris, for- 
merly trust officer, was named vice-president 
and trust officer; William B. Schiltges, for- 
merly loan officer, was made vice-president, 
and the loan business of the company was 
grouped under his supervision; H. F. Clip- 
pinger, formerly manager of the bond depart- 
ment, was made vice-president, remaining at 
the head of the bond department, with Harold 
B. Tharp, formerly assistant manager of the 
department, elevated to manager. L. Albert 
Buennagel, formerly manager of the service 
department of the company, was named secre- 
tary; Leland Crawford, former auditor, was 
named treasurer, and Mrs. Orpha Runge was 
made chief accountant. 


Reports from banks and trust companies 
which are distributing “radio-banks” as pre- 
miums and inducements to open savings ac- 
counts, indicate substantial popular response. 

At the last regular meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Seaboard National Bank of New 
York, Harold B. Clark, of White, Weld & 
Company, was elected a member of the board. 


CONDITION OF BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Undivided 

profits as of 

Dec. 31, 1924 
$2,236,251 
1,235,752 
168,111 
307,337 
1,799,403 
1,331,891 
2,240,744 
637 ,236 
3,719,437 
3,724,469 
231,381 
527,795 
992,671 


Name 
*Atlantic Trust Co.. 
Balto Trust Co. ... 
Colonial Trust Co 
Commerce Trust Co 
Continental Trust Co 
Equitable Trust Co... 
Fidelity Trust Co.... 1,000,000 
Maryland Trust Co........... 1,000,000 
Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co. 1,500,000 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co . 1,200,000 
Security Storage & Tr. Co..... 200,000 
Title Guarantee & Tr. Co..... 400,000 
Union Trust Co 750,000 
*Consolidated with Balto. Trust Co. 


Capital 
. $2,000,000 
1,500,000 
300,000 
750,000 
1,350,000 
1,250,000 


Deposits 

as of 
Dec. 31, 1924 : Bid Ask 
26,631,034 
18,876,753 


Ann. 
Div. 
12% 
20% 


119% 
1,808,198 25 38 7% 


seas: 


2,441,047 58% 591% 6% 
10,579,447 200 ae 12% 
17,432,049 2! 54 are 8% 
17,381,792 215 16% 
9,859,392 140 6% 
17,690,924 f 283 23% 
13,512,771 600 nom. 
1,276,778 325 nom. 
8,020,505 300 nom. 


17,040,102 146 12% 














TRUST 


Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 
CONVEYANCE OF REAL ESTATE AND 
FEDERAL ESTATE TAX 

A decision of unusual interest to trust 
companies as fiduciaries in connection with 
the effect of the Federal Estate Tax on fidu- 
ciary assignment of real estate, was recently 
rendered by the United States District Court 
of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, in 
the case of the Girard Trust Company, ex- 
ecutors et al vs. McCaughn, Collector. If 
this finding is affirmed on appeal to the 
higher courts it will establish an important 
precedent in exempting certain conveyances 
of vested interests from estate taxation. 

The suit relates to real estate situated in 
Philadelphia which was conveyed in April, 
1916 by the then grantor, Annie Bradford 
(now decedent), to the Girard Trust Com- 
pany et al to hold the title and providing 
that the grantor should receive the rents, 
issues and profits or, at her election, be per- 
mitted to occupy the premises during her life. 
Upon her death the trust instrument empow- 
ered the trustees to assign, transfer and con- 
vey the property to a remainderman in fee 
simple. The District Court held that the 
property should not be included in the value 
of the decedent’s estate as taxable. 

The court said: “One was to possess and 
enjoy the physical premises for life or as 
long as she chose; another was to part with 
her ownership for a consideration if she so 
chose; another was to pledge it for a loan; 
and still another was to devise it to whom 
she chose. All of these rights, except only 
the first, she granted absolutely and irrey- 
ocably to another. The grant was not in 
futuro but in presenti. What she granted 
was real estate. This is not a thing but a 
right, interest or estate in land and what 
has become so far incorporated with land 
as to be a part of it. The possession and 
enjoyment of this estate or interest was im- 
mediate and not postponed to the time of the 
death of the grantor because admittedly the 
estate conveyed was a vested interest.” 

If Congress had intended that when an 
interest was created which did not pass to 
the grantee until the death of the grantor, 
this should be included in the measure of 
the tax or that whether an interest passed 
by the grant or not, the thing in which the 
estate was given should be included if the 
grantor reserved a life estate to himself or 
herself, the court held that the statute would 
have said so explicitly. 
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Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 


Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits over 5,900,000 


OFFICERS 


J. R. McALLISTER, E. E. SHIELDS, 
President Assistant Cashier 


J. A. HARRIS, JR. W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 


J. WM. HARDT, M. D. REINHOLD, 
Vice-Pres. & Cashier Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 








EARNINGS AND RESOURCES OF TRUST 
COMPANIES 


Trust companies and state banks of Phila- 
delphia showed average earnings of 29.61 per 
cent on capital for the year 1924. The per- 
centage earned on book value was 9.74 per 
cent and on market value 8.05 per cent. The 
compilation shows the total capital of all 
state institutions here to be $64,586,172, and 
surplus and undivided profits $131,793,985. 
Total deposits as of December 31, 1924, were 
$654,704,313, an increase of $68,307,107 over 
the corresponding date last year. 

Resources of trust companies, state and 
national banks doing a fiduciary business in 
Pennsylvania, totaled $2,899,906,347, Dec. 
31st, last, an increase of $224,358,837, com- 
pared with the same period in 1923. This 
was the largest increase in any year since 
the organization of the Department of Bank- 
ing, excepting one. The largest gain in re- 
sources was by trust companies. Deposits, 
December 31st, were $2,210,796,648, a gain 
of $154,088,077, while the number of deposi- 
tors was 4,794,514, a gain of 337,284. There 
were 590,203 members of Christmas savings 
funds, who were paid a total of $26,659,788. 






































































































































456 TRUST 
PROPOSED BANKING CODE AGAIN 
THE SHOALS 

Political rather than banking reasons are 
assigned for the apparent failure of the pro- 
posed new banking and trust company code 
for Pennsylvania to reach legislative action 
at this the Assembly. Strong 
hopes were entertained that the long-delayed 
revision of Pennsylvania’s restrictive and 
obsolete banking laws would be accomplished 


ON 


session of 


at this session because of the numerous modi- 
fications made in the drafted by the 
Commission on Revision and Codification. 
klimination of the provisions for double lia- 
bility of limitation of branch 
banking to Philadelphia; authority to Pitts- 
burgh institutions to hold 
trust companies and 
drastic features, 
the the 
ther serious opposition. 
Although 
are in 


code 


stockholders; 


other 
modification 
were expected to 
bill without 


stock in 
banks or 
of other 
insure passage of 


fur- 
banking and 
the 


provisions of 


trust company in- 
main upon the 
the proposed code, it 


has evidently fallen into political toils with 


terests agreed 


major 


the result that the commission is expected to 
until the 
bill has been introduced 
Senator Saltus which 
would legalize branches for trust companies 
and state banks in Philadelphia. 


ask for postponement 
Meanwhile a 


Senate by 


1927 ses 
sion. 


in the 


CONFIDENCE UNDERLIES BUSINESS 

The Franklin National Philadel 
phia the current “Trade 
Trends” 


Bank of 
Says in issue of 
attitude of 
increased 


“Trade is in an 
indications of consumptive de 
mand. These appear with the arrival 
of spring, when it is generally predicted that 
trade will Mean 
While, sentiment recent 
enthusiasm. 


waiting for 
may 
receive strong 
has lost 
This is not 
recovery; but 


impetus. 
some of its 
there has 
the 
revival has not yet up to all 
tions. A statistical evidence 
witness to the great improvement that actu 
ally has taken place.” 


because 


been no because pace of 


been expecta- 


mass of bears 


The Franklin Trust Company of Philadel 
phia has increased its annual dividend rate 
from 10 to 12 per cent. Capital and surplus 
is $3,500,000. 

John W. Powell recently resigned as trust 
officer of the Camden Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company of Camden, N. J., to accept the 
post of trust officer for the Equitable Title 
& Trust Company of Atlantic City. 


COMPANIES 


BANKERS’ 


THIRD 
EUROPEAN TOUR 
cA De Luxe Tour 


operated exclusively for 
BANKERS 


Embracing the best in seven countries— 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium and England. Even 
more extended and luxurious than the 
previous successfully operated Bankers’ 
Tours. 

This year three Continental 
offer a wide selection 


itineraries 


Handsome illustrated book with 
itineraries and complete 
mailed to Bankers 


detailed 
information 
upon request. 


LIFSEY TOURS, INc. 


1472 Broadway at 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


LONDON PARIS 


BANK OF NORTH AMERICA AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


Gibson, has 
the Bank of 
Company of 


held the office 
North America 
Philadelphia, 
office of 


Henry C. who 
of treasurer at 
and Trust 
recently advanced to the 
dent. E. S. Kromer, 
These 
resignation of 
vice-president, to 

Stroud & Company, 
record of 


ciation 


was 
vice-presi 
was elected 
due to the 
Crozier, as 
with 
had a 


aSSO 


cashier, 
treasurer. changes 
Samuel A, 
become associated 
Inc. Mr. Crozer 
seventeen years of constant 
with the Bank of North America & 
Trust Company and its predecessor, the Com- 
mercial Trust 


were 
recent 


Company. 

The organization of negro banks officered 
and 
proven 


by negroes eatering chiefly to colored 
unpopular in Philadel- 
phia as elsewhere. The that 
ored people have more faith in the white 
man than they have in their own brethren 
when it comes to depositing their savings. 
The Snyder Trust 


patrons, has 


reason is col- 


County Company is 


being organized in Selinsgrove, Pa. with capi 
tal of $125,000. 
The North Side Bank and Trust Company 


is being organized in 


will take over the North 


Pa., 
Side Bank. 


Lebanon, which 











SENIOR VICE-PRESIDENT OF FRANKLIN 
TRUST COMPANY 

One of the main reasons for the rapid 
growth shown by the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, with resources, now 
exceeding $27,000,000 is the good judgment 
displayed by President C. Addison Harris, 
Jr., in selecting his chief aides and in giving 
prompt encouragement to deserving members 
of the staff. One of the leading members 
of the Franklin Trust team is Arthur B. 
Dauphinee, the senior vice-president and Mr 
hharris’s right hand man. He is a _ product 
of the school of hard experience which yields 
degrees only on the basis of merit rather 
than favor. 




















A. B. DAUPHINEE 


Mr. Dauphinee is only thirty-six years of 
age. He was educated in the Philadelphia 
public schools and later graduated from 
Brown Preparatory School. <As a lad he be- 
gan selling newspapers and the Saturday 
Evening Post. In May, 1907, he came to the 
Franklin Trust Company as bookkeeper and 
by steady plodding arrived at his present 
position of responsibility. He is trustee of 
the Keystone Indemnity Exchange, a direc- 
tor of the Walnut Street B. & L. Associa- 
tion, Henry N. Wessel B. & L. Association, 
treasurer of the Day and Night B. & L. As- 
sociation, Thos. E. Coale B. & L. Association. 





































































Bank 
of NORTH AMERICA® 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 





JOHN CADWALADER 

The death of John Cadwalader, dean of 
the Philadelphia bar who passed away re- 
cently at the age of eighty-one, recalls his 
active association with trust company devel- 
opment for many years in Philadelphia. He 
was president of the former Trust Company 
of America when it was organized in 1889 
and continued to hold that office until 1897. 
He continued as a member of the board of 
directors and when the Trust Company of 
North America was merged with the Com- 
mercial Trust Company in August, 1911, Mr. 
Cadwalader was added to the board of the 
latter. When the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany was subsequently merged with the old 
Bank of North America under the present 
title of the Bank of North America and Trust 
Company, Mr. Cadwalader continued on the 
board and was a director up to the time of 
his death. 

Mr. Cadwalader was the survivor of one 
of the oldest and most distinguished Phila- 
delphia families, tracing its history far back 
beyond Revolutionary days. 







































TRUST COMPANIES 


CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Aldine Trust Co 


American Bank & Trust Co 
Bank of North America & Trust Co 


Belmont Trust Co 


Central Trust & Savings 


Colonial Trust Co 
Columbia Ave. Trust 


Capital 
750,000 
300,000 

5,000,000 
187,000 
750,000 
500,000 
400,000 


Commonwealth Title Ins 
Continental Equitable 1,000,000 
East Falls Bank & Trust 125,000 
Empire Title & Trust 200,000 
Excelsior Trust & Sav. Fund 300,000 
Federal Trust Co 200,000 
Fidelity Trust Co 5,200,000 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania 3,000,000 
Frankford Trust Co 250,000 
Franklin Trust Co ,500, 
Germantown Trust 1,000,000 
Girard Ave. Title & Trust 200,000 
Girard Trust Co 2,500,000 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit 

Haddington Title & Trust 

Hamilton Trust 

Industrial Trust 

Integrity Trust 

Jefferson Title & Trust 

Kensington Trust 

Land Title & Trust Co 

Liberty Title & Trust Co 

Manayunk Trust 

Market St. Title & Trust 
ES” a ae 
NE ila tlds pee swabs ee 

Ninth Bank & Trust 

Northeast Tacony 

North Philadelphia Trust 

Northern Trust 

Northern Central 

Northwestern Trust Co 

EE a ca vis vb-6 wis & o's naw 

Penna. Co. for Insurances. . 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co 

Philadelphia Trust Co 

Phoenix Trust Co 

Provident Trust 

Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust 

Real Estate Trust 

Republic Trust 

United Sec. Life & Trust 

West End Trust Co 

West Philadelphia Title & Trust. 


1,000,000 


PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 

The Allegheny Title and Trust Company 
opened in Philadelphia for business on 
March 2d with temporary quarters at 3215 
North Front street. Fred C. Neill is presi- 
dent; George Grant, secretary. 

The Colonial Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia will shortly increase its capital from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. An investment de- 
partment was recently opened under the di- 
rection of Charles S. Roberts. 

A charter has been granted for the or- 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
Dec. 31, 
1924 
$1,131,971 

358,115 
5,919,622 
192,343 
1,220,576 
735,970 
753,406 
3,479,383 
1,814,613 
128,513 
100,509 
435,222 
322,989 
17,735,571 
3,665,280 
756,885 
2,081,568 
1,698,111 
337,114 
10,656,699 
843,535 
169,230 
293,878 
1,934,254 
3,536,849 
38,631 
1,071,978 
12,546,483 
679,382 
385,665 
1,317,571 
187,572 
266,882 
1,819,708 
113,302 
855,244 
2,946,729 
148,936 
964,528 
217,373 
17,315,211 
353,459 
6,008,409 
74,490 
8,517,306 
4,193,724 
1,282,504 
328,056 
1,099,136 
2,254,037 
910,475 


Deposits 
Dec. 31, 
1924 
$3,995,550 
3,429,478 
52,656,098 
2,643,007 
12,280,568 
9,524,977 
5,750,232 
10,714,967 
12,875,254 
1,088,011 
1,580,807 
4,938,341 
5,085,304 


,077,938 
3,124,610 
3,857,267 

10,584,037 
15,096,550 
1,259,132 
12,183,854 
21,567,500 
6,671,910 
3,004,787 
12,658,933 
2,919,780 
5,503,498 
14,983,471 
1,098,419 
8,629,009 
11,884,945 
2,733,896 
10,011,075 
2,325,218 
55,559,699 
13,677,984 
23,544,249 
941,243 
15,197,822 
9,577,973 
6,462,638 
4,096,976 
6,005,557 
16,630,254 
7,759,441 


Par 
Value 
100 

50 
100 
50 
50 
50 
100 
100 
50 
50 
50 
50 
100 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
50 
50 
50 
100 
50 
25 
50 
50 
50 
100 
50 
50 
100 
50 
50 
100 
100 
50 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
50 


Last 
Sale 
360 
72% 
29914 
82 
15034 
14514 
318 
411 
241 
100 
391% 
150 
175 
561 
140% 
180 
29014 
400 
187 
917 
163 
17714 
20514 
251 
480 
65% 
6014 
675 
183 
90 
278 
6414 
90 
40014 
71% 
212 
65014 
84 
326 
180 
645 
92 
680 
4714 
639 
550 
120 
100 
17544 
284 
21214 


Date of 
Sale 
2-25-25 
10-17-23 
3-— 4-25 
2-18-25 
2-18-25 
7-— 2-24 
2-25-25 
3-— 4-25 
2-25-25 
9-24-24 
12-19-23 
3- 4-25 
10-18-22 
3-— 4-25 
2-11-25 
6-20-23 
2-18-25 
2-11-25 
11-26-24 
10-29-24 
2-25-25 


10-15-24 


10-18-10 
12-31-24 
3-19-24 
1-21-25 
11-14-23 
1-14-25 
1-21-25 
12-10-24 
8-— 6-24 
2-18-25 
3- 4-25 
2-18-25 
6- 6-23 
9-19-23 
12-31-24 

3-4-25 
11-19-24 


ganization of a new labor bank in Philadel- 
Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers Title & Trust Co. 

The subject of 
paid on savings deposits was foremost in the 


phia to 


deliberations at a 


delphia 
Bankers 
trust 


be known 


Group 


Association, 
companies 
Philadelphia. A 


as 


in 


excessive 


recent 


of 


the 


the 


interest 


rates 


meeting in Phila- 
Pennsylvania 


embracing banks and 


counties 
resolution 


adjacent to 
was 


adopted 


urging members to observe a uniform rate 
of 3 per cent interest on savings accounts. 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 
ATTEMPT TO PROHIBIT SOLICITATION 
OF FIDUCIARY APPOINTMENTS 
The controversy and discussion attending 
the attempt to secure a legislative enactment 
which will prohibit trust companies from 
either advertising or soliciting fiduciary ap- 
pointments as trustee or executor, has 
reached a stage which hardly reflects cred- 
itably upon members of the local and Massa- 
chusetts bar associations which are behind 
the movement. In fact they have fallen out 
among themselves as to the kind of prohibi- 
tory legislation that is desired and in their 
interpretation of what constitutes solicita- 

tion of trust business and legal practice. 

Some remarkable arguments were _pre- 
sented at the last hearing before the Legis- 
lative Committee on Legal Affairs which is 
considering the so-called Thompson bill, 
which failed at the last session, and has 
been reintroduced. This bill would prohibit 
any trust company or corporation in Massa- 
chusetts from soliciting or advertising for 
employment as executor, trustee or adminis- 
trator in such manner as could be construed 
as a violation of standards of professional 
conduct enforced by the courts of the com- 
monwealth and would expose every trust 
company to the possibility of proceedings in 
equity that might be instigated by the bar 
associations. 

At the last hearing on this bill the council 
of the Massachusetts Bar Association was 
represented by its secretary, Mr. Grinnell, 
who opposed the Thompson bill on the ground 
that its provisions were indefinite and would 
involve the bar associations into the en- 
forcement of the law in a way that might be 
improper. Mr. Grinnell advanced the theory 
that fiduciary appointment was of a char- 
acter that should not be solicited and advo- 
eated a measure that would prohibit any 
person or corporation from _ soliciting ap- 
pointment as a fiduciary in any manner 
whatever. 

Representatives for Massachusetts trust 
companies yoiced their opposition to such a 
conclusion and stated that any abuses as to 
encroachment on the lawyer’s domain, which 
had occurred or might occur, could properly 
be regulated by the trust companies them- 
selves. 

At a recent meeting between the committee 
of the Massachusetts and Boston bar asso- 
ciations with a committee from the Corpo- 
rate Fiduciaries Association of Boston, there 
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Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 

and New England 
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clary matters in an 

efficient and expedi- 
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developed a wide divergence of opinion 
among the lawyers themselves as to what 
constituted solicitation for trust business as 
distinguished from advertising. Moreover 
the discussion indicated that the drastic pro- 
posals of the bar associations have not the 
approval of many of the responsible and 
most eminent members of the Boston and 
Massachusetts legal profession. It is quite 
evident upon the surface of things that the 
whole movement is largely prompted by the 
desire of certain elements in the profession 
to deprive trust companies of their trust ap- 
pointments for their own selfish gain rather 
than to promote the standard of fiduciary ad- 
ministration and public safety. 


Former Governor of Massachusetts, Chan- 
ning Cox, recently assumed his new duties 
as vice-president of the First National Bank 
of Boston. Among his duties will be the 
supervision of the nine outside offices. 

Massachusetts savings banks are advocat- 
ing legislation to permit savings bank invest- 
ment in equipment trust notes issued by rail- 
roads with the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and also authorize 
investment in issues of telephone companies 
and other public utilities. 
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PROSPECTS FOR EQUITABLE BANK TAX 
LEGISLATION 


The problem of reconciling the laws gov- 
erning taxation of national banks, trust com- 
panies and savings banks in Massachusetts 
has been the subject of a number of recent 
legislative hearings. National banks, trust 
companies and savings bank are quite gen- 
erally. agreed in favoring the plan of taxa- 
tion recommended in the report of the 
cial which was authorized at 
the last session of the legislature to suggest 
a way out of the existing imbroglio. 

At a 
committee on 


spe- 
commission 


recent hearing before the legislative 
taxation the representatives 
of trust companies emphasized the need of 
equality of tax treatment for national banks 
and trust companies and that discrimination 
would encourage trust companies to abandon 
their state charters and go into the national 
system. The solution 
port of the tax commission is in effect that 
the tax on national should be on the 
same principle as the tax on business cor- 


advocated in the re- 


banks 


porations or a tax of 514 per cent on income 
of national banks and that the same plan 
be observed in taxing trust companies, Op- 
position was made to the proposal by State 
Commissioner Long of 


Taxation. 


Corporations an 


NEW ENGLAND BREVITIES 
National Bank of 
the opening of a uptown 
office in the Kenmore Square district at 542 
Commonwealth avenue. 


The 


announces 


Shawmut Boston 


hew 


The State Street Trust Company has issued 
a graphic chart which shows how 
is distributed under the laws of 
setts where no will is left. 


property 
Massachu 


In addition to other generous bequests the 
will of the late Helen F. Kimball of Brook- 


COMPANIES 


line, 
vides a 


Mass., recently 
fund of 


filed for probate, pro- 
$100,000 for the promotion 
of good citizenship, the requirements to be 
earried out by a board of trustees of three 
members. 


Donald C. W. Birmingham has been elected 
president of the Hazlewood Savings & Trust 
Company, succeeding his father, 


who was 


founder of the company. 

The Allegheny Valley Trust Company has 
been organized at Verona and will open for 
business about April 1st. 


First WOMAN BANK EXECUTIVE IN PITTSBURGH, 
Miss Grace D. BERKEBILI 


Who has teen electe« \ssistant Secretary of the P 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 


American Trust Co $1,500,000 
Beacon Trust Co . 1,000,000 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co 1,000,000 
Charlestown Trust Co 200,000 
Columbia Trust Co 100,000 
Commerce and Trust Co 600,000 
Exchange Trust Co 000,000 
Jamaica Plain Trust Co 200,000 
Liberty Trust Co ; 750,000 
Massachusetts Trust Co 1,000,000 
New England Trust Co 1,000,000 
Old Colony Trust Co 7,000,000 
State Street Trust Co 2,000,000 
United States Trust Co 1,006,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits Deposits Trust Dept 

Dec. 31, 1924 Dec. 31, 1924 Dec. 31, 1924 
$2,742,043.72 $25,794,219.80 $1,020.726.18 
1,941 ,053.58 21,809,982.94 
3,768,262.41 16,230,071.76 
20,775.08 1,035,087.97 
112,353,1: 1,097,398.42 
152,559.67 3,268,517.03 
1,040,929.36 6,468,503.92 
40,224.04 1,171,583.65 
756,990.80 7 464,333.84 
791,502.61 13,045,732.48 
2,585,162.61 25,341,248.77 
9,785,811.74 150,597 997.43 
3,022,509.35 43,861,079.27 
1,170,408.96 10,684,794.59 


Assets 


92,596,194.19 
117,124.20 


190,117.63 
884,181.26 
92,185,449.00 
107 601,927.66 
16,249,228.26 
2,333 ,053.05 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 


END OF ABNORMALLY LOW MONEY 
RATES 

The prevailing judgment among Chicago 
bank and trust company officials is that the 
long period of abnormally low money rates 
which has persisted in this country, has now 
come to an end and that various factors ars 
moving toward firmer rates. This conclusion 
is warranted by the tendency toward higher 
rediscount rates, increased demand for funds, 
heayy withdrawals of American capital for 
foreign account and the effect of gold ex 
ports within the past two or three months. 

Mr. H. G. P. Kean, vice-president of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company of this 
city, expresses the following views as to the 


uutlook for money: 


“The increase in the discount rate of the 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York from 
per cent to 3% per cent was the outstanding 


event of the last week in February. The 
New York rate had been out of line for some 
time, and the action of the bank in raising 
it to 5% per cent is generally approved. Th 
improved demand for funds which has been 
gradually making itself felt throughout the 
interior since the beginning of the year in- 
dicates confidence in business. The needs of 
the West have resulted lately in heavy with 
drawals of funds from New York. Borrow- 
ings of member banks at federal reserve 
banks took a sharp upturn just prior to 
March 1st, discounts increasing (at the 
twelve combined banks) from $342,000,090 
to $433,000,000, while the open market pur 
chases of acceptances have grown from $312,- 
000.000 to $317,000,000. Most of the in- 
crease occurred in New York, and some part 
of it was no doubt in preparation for March 
lst payments, and may, therefore, be only 
temporary. 


COMPANIES 


ve 
Copyright, S. W. Straus & Co. 

“We have been large lenders abroad during 
the past few years, upwards of four billion 
dollars in loans of one kind and another 
having been floated here. That our market 
is beginning to feel the effect of these loans 
became evident with the recent sale of some 
large blocks of American made bonds to Lon- 
don. Trade is good, and the immediate pros- 
pects are excellent. Our steel mills are 
working at about 90 per cent capacity. Rail 
traffic figures are good. Owing to a general 
world shortage in foodstuffs, we are likely 
to see good prices for our farm products for 
a year or more. suilding operations show 
little, if any, contraction, and industrial con- 
ditions as a whole are satisfactory. 

“While forecasts are not always reliable, 
and prophecy ever a dangerous thing, signs 
are not wanting that the turn has come. 
Europe is short of capital and must con- 
tinue to look to our market for loans. Con- 
ditions abroad are slowly but surely im 
proving, and as they mend and trade revives, 
the demand for capital will increase. The 
world is beginning to draw gold from us, 
among the recent exports being consignments 
to Germany, India, Venezuela, and the Straits 
Settlements, in addition to which some large 
amounts were set aside earmarked for Ar- 
gentina. Brokers’ loan accounts have been 
growing rapidly, and the total, according to 
one usually reliable source, upward of two 
billion dollars.” 


Chicago bank and trust company stocks 
recently scored some new high records. 
First National shares crossed 500 to 505; 
Continental & Commercial rose to 335; Cen- 
tral Trust to 237; Union Trust to 420; State 
Bank of Chicago to 565; Northern Trust to 
385 and Illinois Merchants quoted at 490. 

The Union Trust Company of Chicago reg- 
isters marked growth in all departments, the 
last financial statement showing aggregate 
resources of $73,350,000 with deposits of $64,- 
751,000. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Assets over $23,000,000 
No Defosits 
No Demand Liabilities 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


IN CHICAGO 


VICE-PRESIDENT DAWES RELINQUISHES 
TRUST COMPANY JOB 


Several days prior to assuming his office 
as Vice-President of the United States, Gen- 
eral Charles G. Dawes formally relinquished 
his duties as chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Central Trust Company of IIli- 
nois. It was the first time that General 
Dawes has formally severed his official con- 
nections with the trust company which he 
organized in 1902. He continued as presi- 
dent until 1921 when he became chairman 
of the board and despite the important serv- 
ices which General Dawes rendered during 
the war in France, later as the first Director 
of the Budget and in other public capacities, 
he retained an active interest and connection 
with the affairs of the Central Trust Com- 
pany. 

When Vice-President Dawes’ resignation 
became effective on March 1, the hope was 
expressed by his associates that he would 
again return to the institution upon his re- 
turn to private life. The office of chairman 
of the board will not be filled but its re- 
sponsibilities have been delegated to Presi- 
dent Joseph E. Otis. 

It is of interest to note that Vice-President 
Dawes was named as co-trustee in the will 


of the late Senator Medill McCormick, who 
died suddenly in Washington. Mrs. Ruth 
Hanna McCormick, the widow, is named sole 
executrix. The will provides that in the 
event that Vice-President Dawes finds it in- 
convenient to serve as co-trustee, the appoint- 
ment will go to the Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago. The 
value of the McCormick estate is estimated 
at $2,000,000. 


The Illinois Merchants Review, issued by 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Company, con- 
tains a very interesting article in the cur- 
rent number by Hale Holden, a director of 
the company and president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, in 
which he discusses the railroad rate prob- 
lem. 


During January and February of this year 
Chicago has led all other cities in the United 
States in the increase in value of building 
permits issued as compared with the corre- 
sponding months in 1924. 

The Chicago Title & Trust Company an- 
nounces the appointment of Herbert E. 
Devereaux as assistant secretary in the trust 
department. 
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PRIDE MARK 
OF A 
REAL BANK 





Big Enough—to handle any finan- 
cial transaction, national or re- 
gional, in an efficient manner. 


Small Enough—to consider every 
account as deserving our best 


with which is affihated the 


Federal Commerce Trust Company 


efforts, knowing that our growth 
depends on our customers’ suc- 
cess. 


Old Enough—to apply to your 
bank-building problems 67 years 
of practical banking experience. 


Young Enough— in spirit to bring 
the enthusiasm of aggressive ofh- 
cers and a progressive board of 
business men into action in be- 
half of our patrons. 


Strong Enough—to offer the basis 
of absolute confidence in our re- 


sources of more than $86,000,000. 
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CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Bank Capital 

EN SSE a $6,000,000 

EN TO SS Se ee eee 1,500,000 
*Continental & Commercial Tr. & Sav..... 5,000,000 
Drovers Trust & Savings................. 250,000 
Tames Trust & BAvies, ... 0. cs ccc cece 6,250,000 
Franklin Trust & Savings................. 300,000 
Greenbaum Sons Bank & Trust Co........ 1,500,000 
Guarantee Trust & Savings............... 300, 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank............. 3,000,000 
Home Bank & Trust Co.................. 1,000,000 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co.............. 15,000,000 
Lake View Trust & Savings............... 500,000 
Mercantile Trust & Savings............... 400,000 
Mid-City Trust & Savings................ 750,000 
Northern Trust Co................0++2+++ 2,000,000 
Northwestern Trust & Savings............ 1,000,000 
Peoples Trust & Savings.................. ,000,000 
Pullman Trust & Savings................. 500,000 
Sheridan Trust & Savings................. 500,000 
Standard Trust & Savings................ 1,000,000 
State Bank of Chicago................... 2,500,000 
Stockmen’s Trust & Savings.............. 200, 
Ween 1 PUNE COMMIBIT. oo cnc cca ccc ccccest 2,000,000 
West Side Trust & Savings................ 700,000 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings............... 500,000 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Profits, Deposits 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Book 
1924 1924 Value Bid Asked 


$4,028,570 


$88,978,421 167 234 237 


1,031,323 22,573,224 168 175 
11,013,914 79,729,843 259 335 as 
485,153 8,001,799 294 285 335 
10,229,948 113,780,734 373 498 503 
503,435 4,995,984 267 200 225 
1,130,758 24,346,498 275 425 435 
290,059 2,841,563 197 235 245 
4,739,474 46,395,016 228 360 370 
545,635 8,703,734 154 250 260 
35,095,677 389,754,983 334 480 490 
753,521 12,041,271 250 325 oe 
225,443 8,981,131 141 200 BAe 
286,123 13,482,841 137 220 230 
5,306,142 57,097,700 365 380 390 


20,312 17,872,042 182 305 
711,185 


18,541,699 171 240 245 


426,561 7,115,029 185 208 218 
334,959 9,342,001 166 330... 
940,504 11,715,423 194 174 
6,384,952 47,630,212 355 565 
176,342 2,590,632 188 175 
3,731,253 48,308,485 286 425 — 
262,855 13,754,467 136 250 255 
312,975 8,495,620 162 255 265 


*Stock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 


fStock owned by First National Bank. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


SHORT CUT TO SOUND BANKING 

A multitude of bills have been introduced 
at the present session of the Missouri legis- 
lature which are mostly designed to put a 
stronger curb on unsound banking practices, 
render penal measures more effective and in 
general raise the standard of bank adminis- 
tration in this commonwealth. Legislative 
sentiment for more drastic banking 
tions because of the 


regula- 
wreckage dur- 
ing the past few years, due to incompetent, 
dishonest and men who have 
been enabled to pose as bankers and because 
the machinery of law enforcement 
been so efficient as it might 

Meritorious and 


is keen 
irresponsible 


has not 
have been. 
desirable as much of the 
pending legislation may be the fact remains 
that the best weapon to weed out bad bank- 
ing practices and keep out “undesirables” is 
in the hands of the and calls for 
no added legislative correctives. Experi- 
ence has shown that clearing house supervi- 
sion and surveillance is far 
than any constraint or fear of legal punish 
ment. The principle of clearing house co 
operation developed, so that its 
benefits extended to country 
as well as the banks in larger cities. 


bankers 


more effective 


has been 


may be banks 
County 
and district clearing house associations have 
proven highly have 
of the best 
raising the standard 
this as in 


valuable wherever they 


been established and that is one 


methods suggested for 


of banking in other states 


where 


mortalities have taken 


Clearing house 


numerous place. 


records show that since the 
inception of the system of independent clear 
ing house examination 


sixteen years ago, 


system in Chicago 
no depositor has ever lost 
through the failure of a clearing 
bank in the thirty-four 
cities in which it has been put in operation 
The evil practices at their 
inception and puts a quick stop to offenders 
Banks are protected from 
extending through duplicate borrowing and 
many other protective agencies are 


a penny 


house any one of 


system reveals 


customers 


over 


provided. 


RESTORATION OF GOLD VALUES AND 


PRICES 

Commenting upon the evidences of gradual 

return to the gold standard base in the res- 

toration of European currency systems, Dr. 

W. F. Gephart, vice-president of the First 
National Bank of St. Louis, says: 

“The sound future value of our 


gold is 


“abreast of the best—ahead of the ret” 


A Missouri Fiduciary 


fully equipped to handle 
your Trust Problems 


We cordially invite indi- 
viduals and corporations 
requiring the services of 


a Missouri fiduciary to 


correspond with us. 


Pioneer Trust Company 


In Kansas City. Missouri 


very largely dependent upon a demand fo 


its use aS a moneta use This is desirable 
because of the effect it would have upon 
important 
nations and because it 


facilitate rading the 


price levels in other international 
trading 
much to 


With all 


receive an 


would 
world 
trade 
there will 


over 


nations on a gold basis, will 
impetus ecause 
less difference 
ties than that 
tries are on a 
base A 


that is, one in 


between the cost of commodi 


which exists when some cou! 
| others are on 


supply in any 


paper base and 


gold 


eXCeCSS of the eouLn 


a gold large 
country 
banking 
inflation, 
substantial ad 


reasonable industrial and 


try’s 


needs—is always a temptation to 


and, consequently, is of no 


vantage.” 


ST. LOUIS BREVITIES 


St. Louis has established its 


center in the 


definitely 
premiership as_ the 
manufacture of with 79 factories in 
this district 60,000,000 pairs of 
shoes in 1924 with valuation of $200,000,000. 

The First National Bank of St. Louis has 
inaugurated a and domestie travel 
bureau as a convenience to its patrons and 
friends. 


leading 
shoes 


turning out 


foreign 








MIAMI BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
The wonderful rapidity with which Miami, 
Florida, is acquiring new laurels, not only as 
a favored winter resort, but as a center of 
business and of permanent residence, finds re- 
flection in the growth of banking and trust 
company resources. Among the city’s live 
and progressive financial institutions is the 
Miami Bank and Trust Company. The depos- 
its in December, 1923, were $3,420,000; on 











31, 1924, they amounted to $8,636,000, and on 
March 1, 1925, they had rolled up to over 
$13,000,000. 































































































JOHNSON H. Pace 
Vice-President, Miami Bank & Trust Co., 






Miami, Fla 





Charles L. Briggs is chairman of the Board 
and C. D. Leffler is president. The trust de- 
partment of the bank, which is under the 
efficient management of Johnson H. Pace, as 
vice-president and trust officer, kept 







has 














American Trust Co............. 








Mercantile Trust Co.................:; ; 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co..................... 
North St. Lowis Trust Co. ....5........06cees 
South Side Trust Co............... 
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June 30, 1924, they were $4,602,000 ; December 


CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 
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pace with the bank’s growth. In 1924 the 
trust department obtained 114 new trusts and 
in January and February of this year a new 
record of 64 additional accounts was made, 
the value of the property running into the 
millions. Three years ago the trust depart- 
ment consisted of the trust officer, Mr. Pace, 
an assistant and a stenographer. Now a force 
of fourteen is required and new additions 
are being constantly made to the staff. 
Miami’s building program during 1924 was 
over $17,000,000 and for Miami Beach an ad- 
ditional $8,000,000. This does not embrace 
the larger subdivisions outside the town lim- 
its. The 1925 program promises to double 
this building record. 


HIBERNIA APPOINTS NEW OFFICER 


Juan M. O. Monasterio, who for the past 
two years has been identified with the foreign 
trade department of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company of New Orleans, 
elected assistant manager of that department. 
Mr. Monasterio is a native of Mexico City, 
but has been a resident of New Orleans for 
the past nine years. He was for some time 
associated with the foreign department of the 
Canal-Commercial Bank and Trust Company 
and later was export manager of the General 
Shipping Corporation. 

Edgard Molitor, who elected a vice- 
president of the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company some time ago, after his resignation 
from the Federal International Banking Com- 
pany, will have general supervision over the 
Foreign Trade Department of the 
Bank and Trust Company. 


has been 


was 


Hibernia 


COMMERCE GUARDIAN OF TOLEDO 

The Commerce Guardian Trust & Savings 
Bank Co., Toledo, has awarded contracts for 
the erection of a one-story stone bank and 
store building at South avenue and Spencer 
street. The investment will amount to about 
$75,000 and will give the institution its third 
branch bank. 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Capital Profits Deposits 
Dee 31, Dec. 31. 
1924 1924 

.. $1,000,000.00 $550,265.14 $14,832,311.45 
3,000,000.00 1,169,806.97 35,344,900.38 
.. 3,000,000.00 7,525,604.40 63,675,194.02 
3,000,000.00 4,302,777.66 34,979,469.06 
57 200,000.00 73,254.48 2,775,666.99 
,000.00 100,553.90 2,620,412.05 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


ESTABLISHING NEW BANKING RECORDS 
Recalling the remarkable increase in re- 
sources and deposits reported by the trust 
companies and state banks of Ohio during 
the past four or five years, the conclusion 
might be warranted that the point of “sat- 
uration” has been reached and that the fiela 
has been drained of available new sources 
of business. The contrary is indicated by the 
latest summaries. Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Toledo and other large centers 
continue to show marked gains. During the 
past calendar year the resources of all state 
banks and trust companies in Ohio increased 
$151,650,000 to an aggregate 
000; deposits increased $129,664,000 to total 
of $1,607,986,000, of which $875,988,000 con- 
stitute savings deposits and time certificates. 
In Cleveland the trust companies report 
total resources of $832,787,000 with savings 
and trust deposits of $426,227,000 and depos- 
its subject to check $206,068,000. The Union 
Trust Company has resources of $309,963,000 ; 
Cleveland Trust Company, $205,408,000; 
Guardian Trust Copany, $115,414,000. 


TRUST COMPANY PATRONS HEAR 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

The lobby of the Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland, the largest banking room in the 
world, was filled almost to capacity at noon 
on March 4th when President Coolidge de- 
livered his inaugural address. A powerful 
receiving set was placed in the lobby and the 
President’s address picked up from 
WEAR, the radio broadcasting station located 
upon the roof of the Union Trust Building, 
which received the address direct by long 
distance telephone wire from Washington 
through Station WEAF of New York City. 


was 


OHIO BREVITIES 

The Union Trust Company of Cleveland is 
experiencing very successful results from its 
new savings service feature which is being 
popularized under the slogan “The Buy $1,000 
Plan,” whereby the saver is assured of a 
final accumulation of $1,000 through actual 
savings contribution of $925.60. 

Henry J. Mergler, member of the staff of 
the Union Trust Company of Cincinnati, is 
going strong as the Cincinnati Chapter can- 
didate for vice-president of the American In- 
stitute of Banking to be elected at the 1925 
Kansas City Convention. 


COMPANIES 


MARKSMANSHIP CONTEST BY CLEVE. 
LAND TRUST EMPLOYEES 

Rhea Borges won first place in the women’s 
division of the revolver marksmanship tour- 
nament held recently by the Cleveland Trust 
Company. It was said to be the largest con- 
test of this kind ever attempted in the United 
States. The practice was done at the main 
office, Euclid avenue and East 9th street, and 
1,600 employees of the company’s 53 branch 
banks competed. Second place in the women’s 
division was captured by Charlotte Nyerges, 
main office employee. Cecilia Cichowicz of 
the Lakewood office placed third. 

The men’s competition was won by Edward 
R. Nier, Euclid-East 79th street office. Geo. 
F. Gell, Charles W. Jauch and U. L. Campion, 
main office, finished in order named. Win- 
ners were presented with silver loving cups. 
Vice-president E. L. Mason, who supervises 
the bank’s safety work, said the purpose was 
to develop a secondary line of defense. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF CINCIN- 
NATI ABSORBS BANK 

An agreement has been reached whereby 
the First National Bank of the Madisonville 
district of Cincinnti will be absorbed by the 
Union Trust Company of that city. This was 
announced recently by Charles A. Hinsch, 
president of the Union Trust Company, who 
said that negotiations for the acquisition of 
the Madisonville institution have been under 
way for some time. The Madisonville bank 
will be operated as a branch of the Union 
Trust Compny. This will give the Union 
Trust Company 12 branches distributed 
throughout Cincinnati. It will also bring the 
total deposits of the Union Trust to approxi- 
mately $30,000,000. The capital of the Union 
Trust will not be changed by the purchase. 
The capital is $1,000,000; surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $4,014,876. 


The Third National Bank of Dayton, Ohio, 
has established a trust department and the 


bank will be renamed the Third National 
Bank and Trust Company. 

The Farmers State Bank and the Wells- 
burg Banking and Trust Company of Wells- 
burg, Ohio, have been consolidated. 

The Citizens National Bank of Piqua, Ohio, 
has established a trust department and will 
operate as the Citizens National Bank & 
Trust Company. 

The Fifth-Third National Bank of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, announces with profound sorrow 
the death of William A. Hinsch, vice-prest- 
dent and custodian of the Safe Deposit De- 
partment of the bank. 








